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i'lie Era of LacJihman Sen.—By H. Bevebidoe, Esq., C. S. 

The object of this paper is to draw attention to the facts that the 
era of Lachhman Sen is mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl in the Ak^rn&ma, 
and that according to him it began in 1119 A. D. 

The era has been discussed by more than one scholar, but it 
appears that its date, or even the event denoted by it, has not yet been 
positively ascertained. 

According to Dr. Mitra the era began in 1106-7 and dates from the 
accession of Laidihman Sen I, the grandfather of the Laclihman who 
■was dethroned by Bakhtiyar Shilji- According to General Cunningham 
the era b&gan with the death of Lachhman Sen I, and the first year of 
it is 1108 or 1109. 

The first European scholar who mentions the date is, according to 
Cunningham, Colebrooke who alluded to it in 1796. Afterwards it was 
referred to by Mr. Pi-insep in 183G. But none of these writers refer to 
the Abkarnama. Apparently it was thought tliat the only mention of 
the chronology of Bengal was to be found in the Ain-i-Akbari, that 
being the only work of Abu-1-Fazl which had been translated into 
English. There is indeed a reference to Abu-l-Fazl’s mention of the 
Lachhman era in a note on the last page of Price’s History of the 
•Muhammadans, but the date given to it is wrong by a thousand years, 

' and the era is wrongly called that of Lachhman Singh. 

The way in which the ora comes to be mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl 
is as foljlows ; Akbar, as is well known, invented a new era which he 
^called the Tarikh Ilahi or the Divine Era.. It is usually stated that it 
began with his accession, but this is not quite correct. Akbar ascended 
the throne at Kalanor on 2 Babiu-g-gani, 963 A. H., corresponding to 
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14th Febt-oary 1656, old style. He made his Tankfe Ilahi begin with the 
first year of his reign, but he took for its commencement the period of 
the vernal equinox or the time when the sun enters. This Aries 
was the Nauroz of the Persians and the first day of their month of 
Farwardin. This Nauroz began on 10th March, old stylo, or 2l8t March, 
new style, and so the Divine Era began on 2l8t March 1556. Bat though 
it was made to begin then, the era was not invented or at least not 
promulgated till 992 A. H., corresponding.to 1584 A. D. In that year • 
a farraan or edict was issued by Akbar. This farman' was probably 
drafted by the eminent astronomer and philosopher, called Mir Fath 
*Ali of Shiraz, for it was he who corrected the Tables of TJlagh Beg 
for the purpose of th^ new era. The* farmdn is given at pp. 10-13 of 
Vol. II of the Akbarnama, Ed. Bibliotheca Indica. In it the other eras in 
use in the world are referred to, and at p. 12, 7 lines from top, we have 
the important words trt*" 

SiXm J Lm, j j Jl». G ji> ^ylj^ J - vaMof 

“ In the country of Bang (Bengal) dates are calculated from tho 
beginning of the reign of Lachhman Son. From that jKjriod till now 
there liave been 465 years.” 

Then the farman goes on to mention the SalivAhan and Vikrama- 
ditya eras, and states that 1506 years of the Salivalian, and 1641 of the 
Viki’amaditya era have elapsed. If we deduct these periods, we get 
1584—465 = 1119 A. D. for tho beginning of tho Lachhman Son era, 
1584—1506 = 78 A. D. for the beginning of tho Salivahan era, and 
1584—1641 = — 57, i. e., 57 B. 0. for the beginning of tlie Vikrama- 
ditya ei*a. These two last dates are right according to chronologists, so 
tha^ we may place reliance on the Lachhman Sen one. But if Abu-1-Fazl 
is right, and it is likely that he is right, for the date is given in a solemn 
public document and at a time when the Lachhman Sen era was in 
use. Dr. Mitra and the almanac-makers of Tirhut are wrong about tho 
beginning of tho era; and General Cunningham is wrong both about 
the date and the event commemorated by tho era. 

According to Abu-1-Fazl the era began in 1119 A. D., i. e., about 
twelve years after the date given by the Tirhut almanac-makers. • 

Possibly Abu-l-Fazl is wrong, and possibly too there is a misprint* in 
the Bibliotheca Indica edition, but there is a circumstance which seems * 
to mo to corroborate Abu-l-Fazl. This is that the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri says 
that Lachhman had been on the throne for eighty years, when he was 
expelled by Bakhtiyar Khilji (Baverty’s translation of tho Tafeaqat-i- 
Na^iri, p. 554). 


• Major Price’s MS., however, nnist have given also the figures 466. 
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Now Ba^iiyar took Nadiya apparently in 590 A. H. = 1194 

A. D. (Raverty’s translation, p. 559 note), or in 1195 A. D. according to 
General Cunningham. If then Lachhman began to reign in 1119 and 
reigned eighty years, this would bring the termination of his government 
to 1199 A. D., which is a tolomhly close approximation to tho dates of 
the capture of Nadiya given by Raverty and Cunningham. If wo take 
Mr. Blochmann’s date for that event, viz., 1198 or 1199 then there is an 
almost complete ooincidoucd between Abu-l Fazl’s date of 1119 for tho 
commencement of Lachhman Sen’s reign and the statement in the Tabaqat 
of Minhaju-d-din that Lachhman, reigned eighty years. Tliat is, if tho 
eighty years bo taken to be calendar years. 1^, on the other liand, 
they are taken to bo Muhammadan or lunar years, they will amoutit to 
somewhat less than seventy-eight calendar years. Major Raverty, in 
a note at p. 558 of his translation of the Tabaqat, quotes one Mu nshi 
Sham Rarsad as saying in an account of Gaur that Rai Lachhman 
ruled fj’om 510 to 590 A. H. Major Raverty adds that this is correct, but 
it can only be made to agree with the Tabaqat by reckoning the eighty 
years of the I’eign as lunar years; for 510—590 A. H. is equal to 
IIKJ—1195 or 1194 A. D. 

General Cunningham’s idea, that the Lachhman Sen era was 
established on tho death of that prince, is opposed to Che statement of 
Abu-1-Fazl, and also seems to be improbable. It is not common cither in 
ilio Fast or West to begin an ora with a death. Men generally date 
from a birth or from an accession to a throne. Akbar, it is true, or¬ 
dered that the Taril>h Alfi, or history of a thousand years, should begin 
from tho death of Muhammad, but this was a freak of despotism, occa¬ 
sioned apparently by a superstitious aversion to the word Ilijrah, which 
was ill-omened from its meaning “flight.” 

If, however, we adopt General Cunningham’s view and also hedd that 
the Lachhman Sen of the era is tho father of Lakhmania, the last king 
of Bengal, then we find that tho death of the father and tho birth of the 
son occurred almost at the same time, and in this way Abu-l-Fazl’s state¬ 
ment and General Cunningham’s may bo reconciled. Lakhmania, the last 
• king of Bengal, was a posthumous son. When his father died, his mother 
was far advanced in her pregnancy, and tho nobles put the crown on her 
womb and did homage to her and tho unborn child. She had herself 
hung up head downwards for two hours, in order that the birth might bo 
delayed till an auspicious moment. He was born, and tho poor mother 
expired, then the infant was laid on the throne. 

It is m this way that he is said to have reigned eighty years. I 
this horrible story is true, wo need not wonder at Lakhmania’s mis¬ 
fortunes. Ho was emphatically one cni non risere parentes. Thus then 
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it may bO almost equally correct, so far as the initial year is concerned, 
to say that the era began with the death of Lachhman Sen, as that it 
began with the birth of his son Lakhmania. 1 prefer, however, Abu>l> 
Fazl’s statement that it began with the commencement of the reign of 
Lachhman Sen. Even if we take this Lachhman Sen to be the father of 
Lakhmania, and not Lakhmania himself, still Abu-l-Fazl’s date ' may be 
correct. We'do not know how long the father reigned and if, as Lassen 
conjectures, he was an usurper, his duration of xjower m likely to have been * 
short. Abu-l-Fazl’s omission to say that he* ever reigned at least 
implies that he did not rule long. There would therefore be no diffi¬ 
culty in supposing that his reign began about 1119 A. D. Perhaps an 
argument in favour of 'the view, that the last king of Bengal or his 
father gave his name to the era, may be derived from the fact that one 
of them founded a new dynasty and a now capital. This was a cirenm- 
stance likely to be marked by the introduction of a new era. Stewart 
in his History of Bengal, p. 42, describes Lachhman, the last king of 
Bengal, as succeeding his father Lachhman, but the authority whom ho 
seems to have followed, viz., the mthor of the Tabaqdt-i-Nd^iri, does not 
mention'the father’s name. The Persian original will bo found, quoted 
at p. 135 of our Journal, Part I for 1865, in Dr. Mitra’s paper on the 
Sena Bdjds. 

Abu-1-Fazl in his Xin, p. 414, mentions Lakhman (qu. Lachhman ?) 
as the father of Lakhmania, but he docs not describe him as having ever 
reigned. In his list at p. 413, Baja Nojah is the last king of Bengal. 
He is the last of the sixty-one kings who, according to him, ruled Bengal 
for 4544 years. Nojah reigned throe years, and then, says Abu-1-Fazl, 
the country came under the dominion of Dehli. 

' It is curious that he should say nothing'here of Lakhmania, and 
that ip the very next page he should toll us that he succeeded Baja 
Nojah. Throe suggestions may be made to reconcile the discrepancy, 
though none of them is quite satisfactory. 

1st. The list, at p. 413, may be that of a particular family and so 
not include Lakhmania, who at all events was not a direct descendant 
of Nojah. Possibly he was not even a Kayasth. 

2nd. The list may be that of the kings of Gaur or Lakhnauti and 
so not include Lakhmania who had his capital at Nadiyd. 

3rd. Lakhmania may not be included, because his reign did not 
come to a natural end, but was violently interrupted by Bakhtij^&r Khilji. 

Though the X^baqdt-i-Ndfiri does not mention the father’s name, 
it represents the father as having reigned, and possibly Stewart combined, 
the statements of Abu-1-Fazl and the 7c<<baqat. 

The Tabaqit is the better authority of the two probably,'and so 
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patting it and Abu-l-Fazl’s statement together, we majr take it that 
Lachhman the father of Lakhtnania ruled Bengal. 

Dr. Mitra, in the paper already quoted, describes Abu>l-Fazl as saying 
that Lachhman ascended the throne in 1116 and reigned eight years. 
But I have not been able to find either of those statements in Aba<l-Fazl. 
Apparently the Lachhfnan to whom Dr. Mitra refers is the Lakhan Sen 
who succeeded Balal Sen. But Abu-1-Fazl makes him reign only seven 
years. I submit too that clearly this Lakhan Sen or Lachhman Sen 
has nothing to do with the era we are considering. He succeeded BaUl 
Sen the builder of the Fort of Gaur^ and was in his turn succeeded by 
Madhava Sen who, according to Abu-1-Fazl, reigned ten years. Then 
came Kesava Sen who reigned fifteen years, then Suda Sen (no doubt 
the Sura Sen of the Rajavali, quoted by Dr. Mitra at p. 134 of his paper) 
who reigned eighteen years, and finally Kojah who reigned three years. 
Thus w^ have from Lachhman Sen or Lakhan Seh, the son of 'Balal, to 
Lakhmania, the son of Lachhman, a period of forty-six years. Four 
princes too intervened, so that Lakhmania can hardly have been the 
graudsoh of Lakhan the son of Balal. As Lakhmania reigned eighty 
years, his hccession must date from 1114 or 1119, according as we take 
1194 or 1199 as the date of the capture of Kadiya. If then the Lakh¬ 
mania era took its rise with Lakhan Sen, the son of Balal, its first year 
would be in 1068 or 1073 A. D., if we count from his death, and in 1061 
or 1066, i^ we count from the beginning of his reign. Such dates, how¬ 
ever, would be contrary tohll the authorities. I venture, therefore, to 
think that the view of Dr. Mitra and of Geneml Cunningham that the 
Lachhman Ben who gave his name to the era was the sou of Bal&l 
Sen, is one which cannot be sustained. 

In connection with this part of my subject I wish to caution my 
readers against accepting the lists of kings of Bengal given in Gladjivin’s 
translation as a correct rendering of the lists of Abu-l-Fazl. A reference 
to the original wiH show that Gladwin’s translation is not quite ac¬ 
curate. 

The last Hindd king of Bengal mentioned in Abu-l-Fazl’s list, Ain 
p. 413 Bibliotheca Indica edition, is Baja Nojah who ruled three years. 
This is the Raja Noe or Noujah of Gladwin,for ho has both spellings, and 
the Raj& Bhoja of Lassen. Abu-l-Fazl says that when Raj4' Nojah died, 
the kingdom passed to Lakhmania the son of Rai Lachhman. He also says 
that Lakhmania ruled at NadiyA and was expelled by Bakhtiyar ^ilji 
(Ain, p« 414). 

In my humble opinion this Lakhmania is the Lachhman Sen of the 
Akbaruama, and the piiuce who gave his name to the Lachhman era. 

The point is, I submit, a most interesting one ; for it concerns the 
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' date of the accession of the last Hindu king of Bengal. I trust, there¬ 
fore, that some one will take up the inquiry, and, if possible, reconcile 
Abu-1-Fazl with the almanac makers of Tirhut. 

Colebrooke’s date of 1104 A. D., i. e., 1796—692, does not agree with 
the almanacs, and it would appear that Halayudha was the spiritual 
adviser of Lachhman, the son of BaUl. In that case it seems almost 
certain that the date 1104 is wrong. The only thing apparently tha^ 
stands in the way of the acceptance of Abu-l-Fazl’s datte is the Tirhut 
almanacs. But it seems that they do not agree with one another, and 
also that the compilers of them are ignorant of the origin of the era. 

It strikes mo as ptrange that the era sliould be permanent in Tirhut 
and not in other districts. Lakhmania reigned at Nadiya, latterly at all 
events, and 1 beg to suggest that inquiry should bo made among the pandits 
and almanac-makers of Nadiya as to whether they know of and make use 
of the era.* 

I Ixave consulted Tieffenthaler, but I do not find that ho throws any 
light on the m attcr. In one place he gives the months as well as the 
years of the Sen Bdja’s reigns, and speaks of Kesava Sen as being the 
son of Balal Sen and the father of Mddhava. This is against the notion 
that Lakhmania was the grandson of Lachhman. In another place, 
p. 473 of the account of Bengal, Tieffenthaler gives the same list as Abu-1- 
Fazl, but adds that after Raja Nodja there reigned seven Hindu princes 
whose names are not known, and who ruled for 106 years. But it seems 
that this is merely a corrupt version of Abu-l-Fazl’s statement. Tlio 
seven princes of Tieffenthaler are really not the unknown descendants of 
Raja Nojah, but are the seven Sen kings ending with Nojah. Abu-l- 
Fazl’s list of them shows that they reigned 106 years. 

Tieffenthaler apparently did not get his information direct from 
Abu-^-FazI’s book, but from some later compilation. 

One important point remains to be noticed. 

At p. 397 of Dr. Mitra’s second article on the Sena Rdjas, he gives a 
Sanscrit inscription from Buddha Gaya, and translates it as follows : 

“ On Thursday the 12th of the wane, in the month of Yaidakha Sam- 
vat or year 74 after the expiration of the reign of the auspicious Lakshii 
mana Sena Deva.” 

But is it not possible that the Sanscrit words mean the 74th year 
of the reign of Lachhman Sena ? In other words that the date is a 
JuiuB or regnal era. 

If so, all our difficulties seem to be at an end, for no king is i^orded 
to have reigned .eighty years except the last Sena king, i. e., Lachhman. • 

* [The Buggested enquiry is being nuido, and its result will subsequently be 
communicated. En.j * 
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The 74th year must, therefore, be the year of his reign, and it follows 
that the era originated with him. If Abu-1-Pazl is correct, and my 
reading of the Sanscrit inscription admissible, then the date of the 
inscription is 1119 + 47 = 1103 A. D. 

knowledge of Sanscrit is exceedingly small, but it looks to me 
as if the Vords of the inscription might bear the above interpretation. 

Possibly it was^ because it never occurred to any one that a reign 
could last soventy-fpur years, that it was taken for granted that the 
seventy-four years must Inean years after tho expiry of the reign. 

Notes on some Kolariau tfibes.—By W. H? P. Driver.* 

The Asurs. 

Habitat. —Tho Asurs, a small tribe, speaking a dialect of the Kolarian 
langtiagav are to bo found only in tho extrome’west of the L'ohardagd 
district. They arc iron-smelters by profession. 

Origin and history. —They appear to have considerable traditions 
in connection with their former history. The following is the story- 
regarding tlieir origin, and general history. In ancient times they 
wore a great people and inhabited the Dhaulagir and Mainagir Hills 
oil which there were two largo lakes. They were olovor artisans, 
travelled about in palkis, and used to eat red-hot iron. They did 
not cultivate the land, but had largo herds of cattlo. Thou tho 
Uraons, called Lodhas, appeared and took all their cattle, and they had 
to go into tho junglps. (The saying with reference to the Uraons 
being stronger is bdro hhdi AsttVy trrd bhm Lodhd^ i. c.j ‘tho Asurs are 
twelve brothers, but the Lodhas are thirteen brothers.’) This drove 
them to desperation and they took to cattle-lifting and preying on 
the Uraons. (Tho mythology of tho various Kolarian tribes always 
refers to the Asurs as robbers and fire-eaters.) These Uraons, unabla 
to attack them in the jungles, called in the assistance of Bhag’wan, 
who built a great fort and invited all the Asurs to attend. Being 
afraid to refuse, they all came at the summons, and were told to enter 
^ihe fort by Bhag’wan, who to allay their fears went in first. After 
they were all in, lihag’wan shut the gate and disappeared from tho 
top. He then filled the fort up with charcoal. When he got outside, 

* [All namoa, terms and words quoted in this paper are spoiled by the author 
as ho heard them from the people. Tho system of spelling, or transliteration, is the 
usual OTU); but it should bo noted that n indicates tho nasalisation of the preceding 
• vowel, and that 6 iudicatos tho Eastern Gandiau, or Bengali, pronunciation of a ; 
thus yofor is the Hindi ijotar, Skr. gotm; hdr corresponds to Hindi bar or bard ‘ groat.’ 
Ed.] 
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he found two Asurs (a brother and sister) who had not gone in 
with the rest, and he mado these two fix up a bellows (such as the 
Asurs use for smelting iron) and immolate the whole tribe. These two 
were then carried away by the UrAons, and left in the jungles, where 
their descendants are now found, being condemned for ever to use the 
bellows. They say that the ITraoQS brought their two ancestors in palkis 
from the far East, but they have not the slightest idea how far, nor 
where Dhaulagir and Mainagir are situated. ^ * 

In different parts of the Lohardaga add Ghaibasa districts are 
found well finished stone, cla]y, glass, and metal beads, and also small 
silver coins (of the kind called ‘ old Hindfi punch coins ’) which are at¬ 
tributed by the people to the Asurs, biit it is difficult to say whether 
the present Asurs ai-e descendants of the people who used these coins 
and beads or not. I am credibly informed that beads similar in 
every way to these are, at the present day, woni by the Bhutiyas about 
Darjiling, and this fact taken in conjunction with the legend about 
Dhaulagir appears to me very suggestive of the true origin of these 
people. The Bhagavat PurAna (I, 3, 24) refers to the people of Kika^a 
(Bihar), who were in those days mostly Kols, as Asurs"; and these 
Asurs of Lohardaga (who are also Kols) state that they have borne 
this name from ancient times. Wo, therefore, seem to have connecting 
links for tracing the present day Asurs from the Himalayan mountains 
to the hills of Ghutiya Nagpur. 

TitleSf sub-tribes and septs. —The Asurs' assume the title of Man- 
jhi. They are divided into the following sub-tribes : Jai't Asurs and 
Lohara-Asurs, who smelt iron and make ploughs, &c.; Sotinka or 
Agariya-Asurs and Gond-Asurs, who smelt iron, but do not make 
ploughs, Ac. All these sub-tribes have innumerable gotors such 
as Bote, Sikta, Aind, T^po, Kerketa, Kachhuwa, Tirki, Nag, Ghitri, 
Gundri, and Sujdr, Ac. 

Festivals and religious customs. —They observe" the following festi¬ 
vals and religious customs: Mdgh-parab in January; Phdgund in 
February; at this festival they offer a • sacrifice of a fowl to An- 
dhariyd Devatd (the Earth God). The fowl is held by a pair o:t 
pincers, its head is placed on an anvil, and it is struck with a 
hammer, a prayer being offered with a request to be preserve^ 
from the sparks, that fly from red-hot ii*on. Hariydri in May, 
when a fowl is sacrificed to their parents ; Daliya (the God of Plenty), 
a sacrifice in June; Se^rdy the hunting festival, in June; tKaram 
in August ; Sohardi in October. A saoiifice is offered to ‘ BSr , 
Fnhdri Bongd ’ ^great hill God) of a brown goat, and to ‘ PandWd 
Devatd ’ (the sun) of a mottled fowl. These two are yearly sacrifices, 
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but may be offered at auj time. All the above sacrifices are offered by 
the people themselves, without the assistauoe of pdhans. The pdhan*^ 
or priest, who must be either an Asur or a Mun4^ offers sacrifices at 
the Sarhul in May, and at the Khaniy&ri or harvest festival iu Novem¬ 
ber. Tuesday and the change of the moon are considered good times to 
offer these sacrifices. 'The Ddrhd and Ohurail are evil spirits who afflict 
people, and when they make their presence felt, they have to be propi- 
*tiated with a saoififice*, by the pahan, and politely turned out. 

Dances.-— Asvlvb dance the jhumar^ domkaXt, fhariyd, luchgi^ desadlif 
and jatrd or Jehariyd. They use only the dhol and mdndar^ and they 
have no horns, fiutes, cymbals &c. * 

Food. —They eat cows, pig®, buffaloes, tigeVs, rats, and lizards, 
and also poisonous snakes, such as the nag and jdrd for the cure 
of lumbago. The snakes’ heads are cut off, and the flesh is separat¬ 
ed from the bones and fried. 

Marriage customs. —The marriage ceremonies of the Asurs are pe¬ 
culiar. The parents supply the trousseau, but the bridegroom gives his 
share towards the feast, and also gives a ddU of Bs. 5 to the 
parents. Barents arrange marriages and the ceremony takes place at 
the bridegroom’s father’s house. The following preparations are made 
for a wedding. In front of tho house a shed of Sal branches is erected, 
and at some little distance all round this a temporary Sdl fence is put 
up. This enclosure is called the marud-tdnd, and in the centre of 
it — j planted a long bamboo and a mangoe branch, and alongside 
of these is placed a hind, or basket, for storing grain, w?- ’... is filled 
with earth and planted with a few grains of corn. The bride and 
bridegroom dine with tho rest of tho party. After dinner they anoint 
each other all over with oil and iurmoric and then retire, while the 
rest of the party enjoy themselves drinking and dancing in the mq-ud- 
fdnd. At dawn the couple are brought forth and made to stand at tho 
front door on a yok^ covered with Jeher grass, while two girls (relatives 
of both parties) fetch two small ghards of water and splash the happy 
pair, using twigs from tho mangoe branch. The family party then 
go into the house, and the pair sitting together mark each other on 
Iho foreheads with sindur, using their right-hand little fingers. They 
all then go out and join the rest of the party dancing in the marud-^dn^. 
After tho sun is well up, the married couple go home, and tho wife com¬ 
mences to cook to show that she has undertaken her household duties. 


* [This term is spellod sometiTOeB 'pdhan l|T^, sometimes jidham Pos- 

^sibly it may be a corraptioa of tho Hindi brdhman or hdmhan. Compare the Burmeso 
‘ pannha’ for br&hman, in Bigaudot’s Leijend of Gandama, vol. P, p. 29, footnote 18. 
Eo.] 


B 
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Marriages usually take place in January, and the pair go to visit 
thoir parents in a year’s time. Asurs usually marry only one wife, and 
widows can re-mariy. They must marry in thoir own tribe, but tho 
parties must bo of different goloTs, Married people can separate but 
it is considered a disgrace to do so. Property descends to male heirs. 

Ciintonis regarding children.——A. mother is considered unclean for 
fifteen days after the birth of a child. After this time both she and tho 
child are anointed with oil and turmerio, tho chilli’s head is shaved, 
and it is named often after grandparents, oV after tho day on which 
it was born. Before deciding upon a name, they throw two grains of 
rice into a bowl of water; when the pi*opitiou8 name is called, both 
grains will sink and Iceep together. A dinner is given to all relatives 
on such occasions. The boj^s have thoir forearms burnt, but the' girls 
are not tattooed. Every large village has a DhamJciiriyd or a badielors’ 
hall, in front of which*the boys and girls dance. If tho elders ca-tch girls 
in the Bhamktiriyd the boys are heavily fined, and their fathers have to 
pay if they cannot. 

Death customs .—Tho ccrem'^nies for the dead are as follows:— 
Those ‘who die a natural death or are killed by accident or by vio¬ 
lence, are burnt on tho banks of a river. Those who die of any disease 
are buried and three or four large stones are placed over the grave. It 
is customary to feed all i*elatives after a death. 

The Asurs, like all Kolarian tribes, are very black, aud have 
nothing to boast of in the way of features, but they are of good phy¬ 
sique and have hardy constitutions, although they appear to be dying 
out. 


^ The Dirijiyds. 

nahitat.-^Tho Birijiyas are a small Kolarian ti’ibe to be found in 
the parganas of Bar’vve and Chhechhari in tho Lohardaga ‘district, 
and also in tho neighbouring Native State of Sir’guja. In a})pcaranco 
they are black with flat faces, but of good pliysiqife, and many wear 
tho hair in matted locks. They are ouiot, unwarlike people (even 
those who live on the hills), and live by cultivation of rice, urid, rdhar. 
hodi, marud, &o. They say they come from the Mahadeo Hills, aud 
the following is the story of their origin. 

Origin .—The god Mahldeo made the figure of a horse out of clay, 
but he was not pleased with it; ho then made a dog, but this* also did 
not take his fancy; so he finclly found a scarecrow and put life into it, 
when it was turned into a man. He liked his appearance, and so made a 
wife for him iniihe same way by animating another scarecrow. 

Titles and connections ,—The Birijiyas sometimes take the title of 
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l^ajhi or Ganjhu. ^ Those living on the lulls are called Pahariyas, and 
those settled on the plains aro known as pind-Birijiya. They appear 
to be nearly allied to the Agarias and more distantly to the Asurs. 

Religion, —Their gods are Debij Sing'hongd or the Sun, Nind-Bongd 
or the Moon, and Maltddeo, and they have throe priests of their own tribes 
to attend to those deities. The head priest, Bdigd Pdhan, and his assis¬ 
tant, the Dewar, offer the sacrifices, and the Fujdr is the consulting priest 
who decides as to'wbat tlie sarcrilico is to be. The people themselves 
offer sacrifices to their ddhd ancestors whom they call Mud. 

Festivals. —They keep the following f6stivals, viz., the Phagiid in 
Febmai’y, the SarJtul in April, the Ohmd-Parah (at the sowing season) 
in June or .Inly, the Karma in •October, and the Arwd or Khar"wag 
(or harvest festival) in November. At this season they sacrifice to 
Mahadfjo. Like all other Kolarians they aro fond of dancing and 
drinking. 

Marriage Gusloms. —Marriages arc arranged between parents by a 
male go-between or hisut. The hill Birijiysis have no gators, but marry 
from ndiglibouring villages. Tliey only marry after coming of age. 
It is custoftiary t(i buy their wives, the usual price being *118. 4, 
which is paid to the parents. The bridegroom supplies the ti’ousseaii, 
whioh consists of a new cloth dyed yellow, brass bangles, earrings, and 
as many ornaments as he can afford. The chief • feature of tlio cere¬ 
mony is a big dinner at the bride’s father’s house, to which the bi’ide- 
grooin has. to contribute his shai’C in the shape of two or three raauiids 
of rice and several ghards of rice-beer. All the relations of both 
]>artios and numerous' friends ai’e invited to the wedding feast, and 
after the dinner drinking and dancing go on .all night. The hill Birijiyas 
anoint each other with oil at the marriage, but those of the plains have 
adopted the use of sindnr instead. 

Divorce. —A man may marry up to three wivc.s; and divorcees, 
widows and widowers can re-marry. A divorce or sepai’atiou is for¬ 
mally accomplished by the return of the Its. 4 and maiTiago ex¬ 
penses, but the said expenses aro seldom returned, and the matter 
generallj^ ends in a coinproraiso. 

Customs regarding children. —After child-birth the mother is con¬ 
sidered unclean for ten da^'S, and she has to live and oat apart from her 
husband in a corner of the house, a door being cut at the back of the 
house for her special use. After the expiry of the proper time she 
washes,, puts on a clean dross, and comes in at tl>o front door, and the 
husband then blocks uji tlie back door, until it is again required. 
Twins are very niicommon, and one or l)otli nsnally dioi Children are 
named after dead grandparents or groai-graudparouts. Boys’ fore- 
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arms are baimt, bat ^rls are not tattooed like Ma?^^ and Khafiyds. 
Every village has a Dhamkuriyd * or bachelors’ hall for the bigger 
boys. 

Oustoma concerning the dead .—^Birijiyas can either burn or bnry their 
dead. They bury them deep and cover the surface with thorns and 
large stones in order to keep off jackals and hyenas. (Perhaps this was 
the real origin of monumental stones in other countries.) 

Food .—^Birijiyas are allowed to eat buffaloes, coys,' and the dhdman 
snake, bnt they are forbidden to eat monkeys, fhogs and ordinary snakes. 
They effect cures by charms, mesmerism, and sacriEces. Disputes 

are settled by jpanchdyata or consultation by elders. 

« 

The Birhors. 

Habitat .—The Birhors, a small tribe speaking a dialect of the Ko> 
larian language, chiefly lead a wild nomadic life among the^hills and 
jungles of Chutiya Nagpur. They travel about in small communities, 
earning a precarious living by making string from the chop {Bavliinia 
scandens') bark. A few of tl eir number have, however, settled down 
in different parts of the district amongst their more civilised neighbours 
and taken to cultivation. Those living in the jungles are usually very 
poor, their huts being made of leaves and branches, and measuring 
8 or 10 feet in length Ht>y 6 feet in breadth by 6 feet in height, tho 
doors being only 2 feet in height ly 1^ feet in breadth. These huts are 
.placed in a circular form, with the doors facing towai*ds the insido 
of the circle, of which the open space in the centre is kept clean and 
used for dancing. In appearance the Birhors dre amongst the most 
degraded looking of Kolarian tribes. They are usually very short, 

' black, and dirty-looking, some of the men wearing the hair matted. 
They do not use bows and arrows, and their only weapons are small 
axes. 

Food .—The jungle Birhors keep neither cattle, goats, nor pigs, 
bnt buy them when required for a feast or sacrifice. They eat cows, 
buffaloes, goats, pigs, fowls, rats, and monkeys, but not bears, tigers, 
jackals, dogs, snakes, lizards, &c. For vegetables tliey are dependent 
mostly on the jungles and the following is a list of the commonest 
kinds, viz.: 

Leaves. —Koindr, Kand, Ma^hd, Ka^ai, Sari, Sdrubord, Sil’wer, 
Pich’ki, Chdtom, Muchuri, Hdru, Sisgh, Bong. Boots. —diaser, Durd, 
Piskd, Knlu, Kund’rf, Gethi, Bir, Semar, Karil, Chakond. Fruits .— 
Lariyd, Kudd, Podho, Kanduwer, Bel, Pumar, Bar, Pipar, Sarai, Pi^hor, 
Dau, Tiril, Kat’kar’ji, Sir’kd. Their women help them to make tho* 
cJtop Btring, and also carry this and the monkey skins tb the small 
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village markets situated nearest the jungles, and there either sell or 
barter their artioles for rice, salt, and oil. The skins of monkeys are 
used for making Kol drums. 

Hunting ,—The following is the system in which they hunt. Strong 
nets about 4 feet wide, which they make of chopf are stretched 
against upright posts or* trees in a line along the ground, for a distance 
of several hundred yards. They then beat up towards their nets, 
dnd the forests being almost denuded of large trees, the monkeys 
(small, brown and long-tailed) take to the ground, and so get snared 
along with other game. 

Titles and suh-trihea .—The Birhors can tell you nothing of their 
origin or history beyond the fact that they have been ‘ Birhors or 
jtingle-men, from prehistoric times. They are commonly known amongst 
the people of these parts as chopddrs (chop string makers). They 
are divided into two sub-tribes, namely BhuliyA or wanderers, and 
Jaghi or settlers. 

Religion and superstitions .—Their religion is a peculiar mixture of 
Hindd and Kolarian ideas. They worship Debi-may, a Hindd goddess; 
Maha-raay (represented by a piece of wood painted red) ; Darha-Bouga, 
river bank god (represented by a piece of bamboo stuck in the ground) ; 
Kudri-Bonga, river god; Banhi-may, jungle goddess (represented by 
a small piece of wood with some sindur on it, stuck in the ground); 
Lugu-may, earth goddess; Dhuka-Bonga, air god; Bir’ku or Biru-Bonga, 
hill god; Buri-raay (represented by a white stone painted red on 
the top); Dadha-may (represented by an arrow head); Hanuman 
(represented by a tridemt painted red). Kap’si and Jilinga are not re¬ 
presented by any images. They see no anomaly in worshipping 
* Hanuman ’ and eating monkeys. The various representatives of their 
gods and goddesses are placed in a small cleared spot fenced in with 
thorns. The sun is sacrificed to onco in four or five years. The 
larger communities Jiave their own pdkam or priest, who attends to 
all the above-mentioned worthies, but the smaller camps have to content 
themselves with the services of the Mundd pdhan of some neigh¬ 
bouring village. The Birhors offer sacrifices to their parents every 
throe years, taking care to avoid the month or months in which they 
died, and offering separate fowls to the father and mother. 

^ Witchcraft .—They also have Ojhds or diviners, besides others who 

practise the ‘black art.’ Such persons are feared and disliked, and 
yet often employed by these superstitious people. If an aggrieved person 
washes to have revenge, he or she (practising under the instructions of 
the Ojhd) puts a devil on the enemy or on his or her household, and very 
soon some one falls illt The head of the afflicted house refers to the 
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Ojha, who lights a ohirdgt goes through some mummery, and dis¬ 
covers the instigators of the obsession. Amongst the Mu^d&s the 
result is usually a free fight, but the Birhors take things more calmly, 
and the matter is amicably arranged by the party causing the devil¬ 
ment, giving the OJhd a fowl to sacrifice, with a request to withdraw 
the devil. * 

The healing art. —The Ojhd is referred to on all occasions of 
sickness, when he goes through the performauce^ of feeling the wrist 
and looking wise, just like our own quat:ks. His prescription is 
nothing so nasty as physic, but simply the sacrifice of a fowl, white, 
red or black, according to the occasion, and large or small accoiding to 
the means of the patient. Light* sicknesses, such as headache or 
stomach-ache, are cured by the Ojhd putting some ‘ ar’wd chdiil * into 
the right hand of the patient, and turning it five times round* his (the 
patient’s) head. • , 

Festivals. —Birhors keep the following Kolarian festivals, viz., 
Mdgh-Parab in Jannaiy; Phagua, the hunting festival, in February; 
Sarhul inMai’ch; Karam and Jit^iya iu September; Dasai and Soharai 
in October. * 

Dances. —They dance the Lujh'rt at the Karam and the Jittiya, the 
Jargd at the Phagua and Sarhul, and the Saiintdrt at other times. 

Friendships. —The men make haram'ddl friendships by putting a 
haram leaf in each other’s hair, and giving each other a new piece of 
cloth; the women give pieces of cloth, but do not exchange haram 
leaves. The women also form other friendships among themselves by 
going to a river and splashing each other with* water. They then call 
eadi other Ghingajal. 

' Marriage customs. —The Birhors do not marry until full grown. 
They have only one wife, and widows are allowed to re-marry. They 
are not allowed to marry out of their tribe, but they cannot marry into 
the same gotra, i. c., people of the same family name. They have such 
surnames as Sing’puriya, Nag’puriya, Jag’sariya, Liluar, Beharwar, 
Siruwar, Hem’rom, Mahali, &c. Parents arrange matrimonial matters, 
the price of a wife being from Rs. 3 to Rs. 5, and the bridegroqm 
goes to the house of his future father-in-law to get married. After 
eating and drinking, the pdham or priest (one of their own tribe) 
cuts the right hand little fingers of both bride and bridegroom.. 
They then mark each other on the breastbone with •their blood, 
or put their blood on small pieces of cloth which they exchange and 
for three days wear round their nocks. After this ceremony tljpy 
anoint each otfier’s heads with oil. Then the man takes some sin- 
dur m his right hand which, with an upward motion, he rubs on 
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the centre of her forehead. Sho then returns the compliment by 
putting fivo spots of aindtir in a perpendicular line on the centre of 
his forehead. Tho lokundi or bridesmaid (generally a young relative 
of tho bride) then comes forward and ties the end of the bride’s sari to 
the bridegroom’s gam*chhd. The ceremony is concluded with drinking 
and dancing which is kept up all night, and next morning the wholo 
party adjourn to a river or tank and bathe. After allowing tho newly 
maiTied wife to remain with bet husband for a few days, tho parents 
or guardians take her at^ay and keep her for a week or so, during 
which time she is feasted and weli-ti;eated, and she is then made over 
to her husband. They usually marry in Pobruaiy, and at tho following 
kamm pay a visit to tho wife’s parents. Birhors do not appear to have 
any definite customs as to divorce. Such occurrences aro very un¬ 
common among them, but they say that if married people wished to 
separate, there was nothing to hinder their doing so. 

Customs regarding children. —After the birth of a child, a door is 
cut at the back of the house for tho use of tho mother. When tho 
child is six days’ old, its head is shaved, its whole body is rubbed with 
oil and turmeric, and it is then named either after its grandparents 
or after tho day on which it was born. The parents then offer a sacrifice 
after consulting tho Ojhd. The hair is sliavod by one of their own 
people who acts as barber for tho whole community, and who is paid a 
liaila (about 2 pounds) of rice for his services. All males, both 
young and old, have their heads shaved (with tho exception of a 
top knot) at regular intervals. The boys, at tho age of 10 or 12, 
have tho bocks of both forearms burnt, tho operation being per¬ 
formed with lighted wicks made from oiled ragsi Tho girls, at about 
the same age, aro tattooed on tho wrists, biceps, and ankles. This opera¬ 
tion is performed by ghdsi women who make a profession of it. The 
month of November is always chosen as tho most fitting time for tho 
operations of tattooing and burning. Children of both sexes remain 
with their parents until they marry. 

Death customs. —The Birhors first burn and then bury their dead 
near a stream, placing a stone of any sort over the spot. At a parent’s 
death the youngest son has his head shaved clean. At the death of a 
child all male relatives shave the forepart of tho head, and dine with 
the bereaved parents, and the parents themselves offer a sacrifice of a 
goat to Dobi or Maha-may. 

• The Khariyds. 

• Habitat. —The Khariyas, a tribe speaking a dialect of the Kol lan¬ 
guage, are chiofiy to bo found in tho South-west comer of the Lohordaga 
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district in tbe parganAs of Pailkot, Dim, Eeselpur, and Sasi4, and they 
also extend into the neighbouring native states of Gangpnr, Jaspur, and 
Kaigarh, some fevr being also found in the Northern portions of the 
Sambhalpur distriot. A few people bearing this name are said to exist 
in a most savage condition in small communities in the Mdn’bhdm 
and Sing’bhum Districts; but no one has yet ascertained if these people 
speak tbe Khapiyi language. 

History. —^The Khapijas of Pailkot and Biru dp not know any thing 
whatever about the Singbhdm Khapyas, and state that they came ori¬ 
ginally from the North, by way of Roidds (Bohtas), Pa^nd, Khafiyd- 
ghat (in Tori pargand), and Lohardagd. This story is, I think, got 
from the Urdoos; for another tradition says they came from the South. 
Their earliest traditions refer back to the days of Phen mdfuh Mundd 
who was the father of Bhel hhadar and grandfather of Madra, They 
were evidently from the earliest times a good deal mixe4 up with 
Manias, whom they look upon as older brothers. 

Divisions. —They are divided into the following sub-tribes viz.: 
Dudh-Khariya, Ber’ga-Khariyd, phel’kf-Khafiyd, Khariya-Mun^d, Perai- 
Mu 9 d^, and Khariya-Urdon. The Dudh-Khafiyas rank* first. They 
may drink with the others, but are forbidden to eat or many with 
them. They will not eat animals that have died of disease. They can 
oat the bufEalo, but not the cow. The others can eat cows, and the 
Perai-Mundas are said to eat cattle that have died of disease. 

Beligion. —The religion of the Khapiyas consists of the worship of 
' the elements in the Sun and Air, the Hills and the Rivers, and also the 
spirits of their ancestors. They also propitiate various evil spirits, of 
whom they are in constant dread, and they have priests called pdhams 
, or Baigds who go through the ceremonies • of oflrering up sacrifices. 
The Pdham or Baigd is generally himself a Khayiyd,’ but in villages 
with, a largely mixed population the priest may belong to any other 
Kolarian tribe. No Hiudd or Musulmdn can hold jbhis oMce. The sacri¬ 
fices may consist of goats, pigs, fowls or bufEaloes. 

Marriage c&remomes. —The marriage ceremony consists chiefly of 
eating, drinking, and dancing. The bride is taken to the house of 
her future father-in-law, where she and her intended are anointed. 
The bride and bridegroom are carried about by their friends, while 
the rest of the party are dancing, and the songs (in which the names 
of the happy pair are introduced) are specially composed for such occa¬ 
sions. The festivities are kept up all night, and the next morning the 
whole party adjoums to the nearest tank or river, where they all bathe 
and wash their, clothes, the bride and bridegroom being carried there by 
their friends; they are, however, allowed to walk home. Marriages are 
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aenallj arranged by the parents, and the children are wonderlnlly 
dutiful, as there is nothing to prevent their choosing for them¬ 
selves. However when parents make the choice they generally 
marry them at a somewhat early age. The marriage present, consisting 
(amongst the wealthier people) of seven head of cattle, is given by the 
bridegroom’s father to* the father of the bride ; and a month after the 
marriage the bridegroom receives a present of an ox from his father- 
in-law. January and February are the months to marry in. A Khafiyi 
may marry four wives, the 1st is called Bar'ki, the 2nd, Majh'U; 
the 3rd, 8ajh*U; and the 4th Ghhofkt; but besides those he may, 
according to ibis wealth, have various concubines called Sagais and 
phukkiU. Widows and divorcees can remarry? but their price is 
only two head of cattle as compared with seven for a virgin. A Kha- 
fiya man must marry in his own tribe, but from a different gotdr. 
A Khariy^ woman can marry a man of any Kolarian tribe, but then 
she is out of her own tribe, and can not eat with them. A Khafiya can 
marry his sister-in-law while his wife is alive, if she is lame, blind, or un¬ 
fruitful, and if his wife leaves him ho can legally claim her younger sister. 

Laws of* divorce. —Dissolution of marriage is effected by* both 
parties going before the Zamindar and headmen of the village, and 
declaring themselves willing to separate. The formula is worded “ If 
I call him (or her) I will pay a fine of Rs. 20 and receive twenty 
strokes from a shoe.” If a woman leaves her husband, he may con¬ 
voke a ‘ Panchayat,’ and recover the oxen and buffaloes, he or his 
father paid for her, either from her father if she returns to him, or else 
from the man whom shfe goes to live with. A woman seems to have 
no I'edress against her husband for desertion, but she is then allowed 
to live with any one else She may choose. If a husband lives happily 
with his wife for any length of time, his father-in-law makes him a 
present of an ox or- buff aloe. This is called a ddj and is considered 
a great honour. Either idiocy or infidelity can warrant a divorce. 

Customs regarding children, —First children are named after their 
grandparents and omens and auguries are consulted on these as well as 
oij all other occasions of any moment. A week after birth the child’s 
head is shaved, and the father and mother having fasted give a big 
dinner to their friends and relatives, spending more money for a boy 
than for a girl. The child is named a month after its birth. The boys 
have their fore arms burnt, and girls are tattooed on the forehead and 
temple. , / 

Fesiivatf md dances. —The Khayiyds keep all the usual Kolarian 
festivals. In January they dance the KJiariyd wliicb is peculiar to 
themselves and the Uraons. This is also the chief danco during the* 
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Sarbul’ festivals which is kept in Febrnaiy. Some advanced Eha- 
riyas wear tlic Janao or sacrod thread at this festival. The Bisu 
festival kept in March is peculiar to the Khariyds. The names of their 
dances arc Kharia^ Gendf Lahasud and Thdriyd; and they are more 
energetic in their execution than the Mundfis and other Kolarian tribes. 
Their usual stimulant is the rice beer of the country which they*prepare 
for themselves. 

Ceremonies for the dead, —The Khany^s of t}ie*Lohardag4 district 
are a well-to-do and advancing people, andtiie result *is that they have 
acquired a number of customs which did not belong to them originally. 
Thus I believe that formerly they used only to bury their* dead, but 
now they have leamc to bum them.' The most approved ceremony now 
is as follows :—The body is buried with a vow that it will be burnt 
within a certain time (sometimes as much as two or three years). At 
the time appointed, the body is exhumed and burnt, and ^he bones 
and ashes arc put into an earthen pot and thrown into the chasm 
of any rock in the vicinity of the village or near a river. In such 
cases they believe that the body waits intact for the burning cere¬ 
mony,* even though it be for years. These customs refer entirely to 
the Khafiyas of the Lohardaga district, little or nothing being known 
about the small and degenerate branches inhabiting the most jungly 
parts of Man’bhum and Sing’bhum, and who are said to bo in habits 
and appearanco more like the Birhors and Juangs, 


Couplets or ‘ Baits * on the coins of 8hdh Nuru-d-dtn JaJidngir, the son 
of Akhar, collected by Chas. J. Rodoers, M. R. A. S., Associate Mem- 
ber^ Asiatic Society of Bengal.* 

‘ So far as I can ascertain there are no coins before the time of Akbar 

I 

which bear couplets or baits of Persian poetry. I know only of two 
coins of Akbar which have couplets on tliem. 6no of these is a rupee 
struck at Allahabad in the 44th and 45 th years of his reign. I have 
seen this rupee also without a year or month. It is said to have been 
struck by Jahangir when in rebellion against his father. The coup!et 
runs thus *.— 

Obv. tie J 

Rev. aW *<^1 j 

i. e. ‘ May the coin of Allahabad be always current like the golden 
disk of the sun and tho moon in the East and in the West of the world.’ 

* * [The translations of tho ooaplets have been supplied by Maulawf MirzaAshraf 

Ali of tho Calcutta Madrasah. Eo.J ' 
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The month Abdn comes under the first line and the year 4f4 under 
the second one in one rupee 1 have. Another one has Farwardm month 
and year 45. A third I have has neither year nor month. 

There is a raohur extant, but very rarely met with, of Akbar’s. It 
was struck at Agra towards the latter end of his reign. Mr. Theobald 
of Bedford has one of the 44th ildht year. I have one of Isfanddrmus, 
49th year ildhi, Mr. Delraerick* edited one of 50th year ildJUf month 
J^wrddd, but which ^ho reads *^jalus 5.” Now Akbar began to uso the 
Ilahi year and Persian months in his 30th year on his coins, and he never 
used the word jalus. This word began to ho used by Jahangir (seo 
Marsden PI. XL and XLT). Akbar uses ildht instead of jalus. I havo 
seen Mr. Delmerick’s mohur. It rdUds distinctly d ^ that is 50. 

The couplet on the mohur is;— 

Obv. jj eH* 

_ • ** • • 

Rev. * jpl h 1 *^ 

t. e., ‘ The sun of the seal of Akbar Sliah is the honour of this gold 
(coin) as long as the earth and the sky is adorned with the luminous suii. 
Struck at Agra. Isfandarmuz—49 Ilahi.* 

The mint occupies the lowest lino and is no part of the couplet. 
On the reverse the month and year are out of the poetry. 

When Jahangir came to the throne the Amiru-l-Omai’a com})osed a 
couplet, which I have seen on round and square rnpoes struck In L.'lhor 
and on round rupees of Akbarnagar, Kashmir, and Qaudahar. It is 
as follows C'— 


Ohy. t5>J 

Rev. 8^ i>b jA\ jllA 

i. e., ‘ Shah Nuru-d-dih Jahangir, son of Akbar Badahah, has rendered 
the face of gold shining like the sun and the moon.’ 

In the Tuzak-i-Jahangiri wo are told that Asaf Khan was ordered 
to make the following couple of baits on large gold coins, one on the 
obverse and one on the reverse 


Obvereof 


i. e., ‘ The divine pen has written on (this) gold (coin) in bright 
characters Shah Niiru-d-din Jahangir.’ 


Reverse 


( o'l: 

I 


Jahang 

^ 

u»T 


, i. e., ‘ The world became illuminated by this coin as by the sun, 
(consequently) Afldh-i-mamlakat is the date.’ * 

* Journal A. S. B. Vol. XLV, Pt. I, 187G, p. 292, aii^ I’l. V, fig. 6. 
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Between the lines of the obverse inscription the Kalimah was 
written, while between the lines of the reverse were to come the name 
of the mint and the year of jaMs and the 9ijr£ year. These gold coins 
were of 100, 50, 20, and 10 tolahs. I have never seen one, and never' 
heard of one being in existence. The words Aft^~i MamlaJeat give 
the date 1014 A. H., the date of Jahangir's 1st year. 

The first mention of a Persian month I find on a beantifnl mohnr 
(sqnare) of Jah4n^r*s. The month is Abdn and the year 5. Mint Agra. 

Obv. d ^jd 

Rev. jy 1*19 

i. e., * In the month of Aban the shadow of God, Sh4h Nfim-d-din, 
son of Akbar Sh4h, stamped this coin at Agra. 1019 A. H., the 5th 
year of jalus* 

This mohnr is in my cabinet. Mr. Theobald of Bedford has a 
duplicate. 

Another couplet of the same year has the month Bahman and mint 
L&hor., My coin is a round rupee, several duplicates are known. 

Obv. jyt ^ ^ JJ * 

Rev. Ji}^ l *f 1 

e.f ‘ In the month of Bahman the gold of Labor became like the lu¬ 
minous moon, in the reign of Shah Nuru-d-din Jahdngir, son of Akbar 
Shah. 1019 A. H., 5th year.’ 

Two square rupees in my cabinet have the month Isfanddrmuz of 
the 5th year. The first is of the Agra mint, the second of Labor, both 
of 1019. 

^ Obv. a) \j AC* A 

Rev. yJ"* jjlA (^1 glAxjA I * 11 

i. e.f * In the month of Isfandarmuz the Monarch of the age, Shah 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, has stamped this coin on gold at Agra. 
1019 A. H., 5th year.' s 

Obv. j)ji ^ vyl e 

Rev. stA glA 1*11 

«. e., * In the month of Isfandarmuz the Monarch of the people, Shah 
Jah&ngir, son of Akbar Shih, stamped this coin on gold at lidhor. 1019 
A. H., 6th year.’ 

I have two other square rupees of Labor mintage. Tl^e months are 
Tfr and lirdibihisht, the years 6 and 1020. 
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Obv. J^J> ^ iUj 

Rev. yS\ «U jjti ifilU glij 

i. e., * In the month of Tir the king, the Defender of the faith, Shah 
Jah^gir, son of Akbar Sh&h, stamped this coin on gold at Ldhor.’ 

• Obv. jjft &) j^Vjd oA^j 

Rev. Uii jyjf sU> 

i. e., * In the mqnth of Urdibihisht the Monarch of the age, Sh^h 
Jahdngir, son of Akbar Shih, stamped this coin on gold at Labor.* 

One beautiful mohnr which is in my cabinet has the monthJFarwardtn. 
It is of the Agr& mint and the years 6 and 1020. 

Obv. j) 1 

Rev. llb» jj/jf tiim jfij f*r* 

i. e.f ‘ In the month of Farwardin the gold of Agra became luminous 
like a strfr by the light of the stamp of Sh4h Jahangir, son of Akbar 
Shah. 1020 A. H., 6th year.* 

Thus it will be seen that the names of six of the Persian months 
are here woven into the couplets. I daresay the other six months are 
to be found. These are all I have as yet seen after twenty years of 
search. 

Some of the finest rupees and mohurs of Jahangir have on them the 
following couplet 

Obv. slL <>) I • I a 

Rev. shwisb e 

i. e., ‘ The king who is the refuge of the world, Shdh Nuru-d-din 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped this coin in the city of Agra. 
1018 A. H., 5th year.* 

Tins is oh a mohur. On a rupee I have the years are 4 and 1017. 
The mint is Agra on both. The following substitutes Kabul for ^Cgra, 
and the years arc 6 and 1020. This is in my cabinet. 

Obv. ^ I 

Rev. slA sU» (| 


t. e., ‘ The king who is the refuge of the world, Shdh Ndru-d-din 
Jahangir, son of Akbar Shah, has stamped this coin on gold in the city 
of Kabul. 1020 A. H., 6th year.* 

A remarkably fine rupee has 

Obv. jjA jA 1 -^ 13 ^^!JJ db jibOt 

Rev. aUi I * f V 

i. e., * May the coin of Labor be current in the wortd in the name of 
Jahangir Shah, as long as the sky is revolving. 1027 A. H., 13th year.* 
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A rupee in the possession of J. D. Tremlett, Esq., has the following 
tmiqne couplet. The mint is L&hor, and the years are 6 and 1020. 

Obv. ^ jj I • r • 

Rev. jy} 1 

4. c.j * In the month of Earwardin the gold of Ldhor became an 
object of jealousy to the bright moon through the light of the stamp of 
Jahsngpr Shah, the son of Akbar Shah.’ . ' ' 

Three rupees in my small collection have the following couplet, 
Zarb-i>ArmadabM comes along with the first line, and Tir 2, Di 5 and 
Azar 5 along with the second, one month and year on each rupee. 

Obv, jj Jd bj 

Rev. ^Ui» vyUaL* zlA r - d - d jol 

i. e.y ‘ The lord of the kingdom, Salim Shah, Sultdn (son of) Akbar 
Shdh, put a stamp on gold.’ ' 

The following is common enough. I have four or five rupees 
with it. 

Obv. ^ oLlic jl isUto^l jo A) 

Rev. 

{. e.y * Shah Nuru-d-din Jahdngir, son of Akbar Shah, stamped 
the coin through the blessings of God, at Ahmadabad.’ 

My cabinet has only one rupee with tho following couplet, without 
a year, the mint is Allahabdd. 

Obv. ^hf pjjy 

Rev. dbuti*IA ^ 

i. e.y ‘ May the brightness of the gold and tho coin of Allahabad be 
lasting in the'name of Jahangir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 

The following is also in my cabinet. It is of the Ajuiir mint, and 
the years are 9 and 1023. • 

Obv. f) 

Rev, J 

i. e.y * The gold coin became the light of the world at Ajmir by the 
light of the name of Jahangir Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 

The Qandahdr rupees of Jahdngir are of two kinds; those with 
lldhi years and Persian months, and those with tho following r«— 

Obv. ^Xw i 

Rev. zlA jl ^ 

i. e.y * The coin of Qandahdr became pleasant through Jahdngjlr Shah, 
(son of) Akbar Shah.’ 
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I have rupees of several years. They are all coarsely but deeply 
cut. A round mohur struck at Abmadabid is given by Marsden. I 
obtained a similar one for Government last year, but the years were 
different. Marsden’s PI. xli, fig. DOCCLXXI, has 14 and 1028. The 
couple^ is as follows 

Obv. 

!Bev. ■ ji* '-it® j 

* • H* 

I* 

• • 

i. e., ‘ Oh God, may the.coin of Ahmadabad bo current in the East 
and the West as long as the worI(f exists. 1028 A. H., year 14.’ 

A small Dehli mohur in my cabinet has this couplet:— 

Obv. J ^ J) , 

Rev. ^ I*rd 

i. c., ‘ Jahangir Shah stamped the coin of triumph and victory at 
Dehli through the abundance of the favour of God.' 

My cabinet furnislies another AbmadabM rupoo of great beauty. 
Years arc 12 and 1027. The couplet is ;— 

. Rev. iJ^j I TV jr ^ 

i, e., ‘ May this gold (coin) be always current in the seven climes 
of the world through tho impression of the name of Jahangir Shah, 
the monarch of the world. Stamped at Ahmadabad, 1027, year 12.’ 

I have also a poor one without years and with only portions of the 
couplet on it. 

The town of Mandu in the 12th year of Jahdngir, i. e., in 1026 4- H., 
had mohurs struck in it with the following bait, which I fail to ar¬ 
range properly• 

Obv. JllA Cr 

Rev. j jbi T 

" i. e., ‘ May tho coin of Mandu through the name of Jahangir, give 
light to the world like the sun and the moon. 1026, year 12.’ 

Ajmir figures largely as a mint in Jahangir’s time. Here is another 
couplet from a mohur of that mint 

^ Obv. J^^l ^ dj 

'rov. II fra 

i. e.j “The king Nuru-d-din Jahdngir, son of .^kbar Shah, the 
defender of the faith, stamped this coin on gold at Ajmir, 1025, year 11.’ 
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ISome of the most beautiful coine of Jahingir wow gtruok in L4- 
hor. The following couplet is on sevewl rupees in my cabinet 

Obv. |«ri 

Bev. jji* yf 

i. e.f ‘ May there always be brightness on the of the coin ot Labor 

through the name of Jah&ngir Sh&h, (son of) Akb^. 1029, year 15.’ 

1 have two rupees of Agr4 with the following cguplot;— 

Obv. 

Rev. y 

i, e., * The face of gold received adormnent at Agrd through Jahan¬ 
gir Sh&h, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 

The years arc 17 and 18, but with the same A. H. 10.‘12. 

This is tho couplet which occupies one side of the zodi^al coins 
of Jahangir struck in Agr4. There is, however, one exception. Tho 
mohur with Taurus on it (the full sized one) has tho following;— 

j) 

)$tA Jf 

i. e.y * The coin of Agra gave adornment to gold through Jahangir 
Shah, (son of) Akbar Shah.’ 

The Abmadabad zodiacal coins have a somewhat different couplet• 

jyij 1) dbt A**') ^ 

i. e,j ' Jahangir Sh4h, son of Akbar Shah, gave adornment to the 
gold of Ahmadabad.’ 

The couplet on the mohurs and rupees of Ndr Jahan, the beautiful 
wif^of Jahangir, is well-known. I give it a place in this collection :— 

^^bv. joij , 

Rev. 

i. «., ‘By the order of Jah4ngir Shdh'gold received a hundred adorn¬ 
ments through the name of Nurjahdn the chief Queen.’ • 

My cabinet contains rupees of his struck at Abmadabad, Patiri, 
lAhor, and Agr4. A mohur I have of her’s has on each side a nuihrdbt 
lozenge, one of which contains and the other f *|*'V 

Sim rr* One line of the couplet occupies tho spaces above and 
below the lozenge. • 

For the following couplet I am indebted to tho author of Mukkf 
tasar Sair-i-Oulslian-i-Hindt p. 67. It is on a rupee of Barb4npllr. 

1 have only lUhi rupees,with Persian months of this mint. 
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Oby, 8l*J jyi 

Rer. 

{. e.f ‘ The king Jahingir, son of Akbar Sh&h, the defender of the 
faith, stamped the coin in the city of Burhfinpdr.* 

On the Bacchanalian mohnr of Jahdngir are two couplets. The 
one along with the enthroned drinking king is as follows :— 

• ji3 

i. e.f ‘ Fates have drawn the piciinre of his Majesty, the king Jahdngir, 
on the coin of gold.* , 

The other side of tho coin has the san in a square in the centre. 
To the right is S ^ To the left is | • rr *rif^ 

Above is tho first line of tho following couplet, and below the second 
one:— • 

yfjj Jjf jjj j 

i. r., ‘ Tho letters in the word Jahangir and those in Allahu Akbar, 
are equal in number since tho first day.’ 

Tho meaning of this last couplet is that the letters in the word 
Jahdngir and those in havo the same numerical value 

in reckoning by tho Ahjad system. Thus jf = 3, 8 = 5, 1 = 1,4^ 50, 
cJ = 20, =: 10, J = 200. Total 289. Again I = 1, J = 30, J = 

30, 8 = 5, I = 1, ui = 20, V = 2, ^ = 200. Total 289. 

Tho couplet may be freely translated thus 

The letters in Jahangir’s name. 

And in that of God the Greatest 
From the first day have one value had, 

And shall liave to the latest. 

There is, I suspfcct, more than one sees on tho surface hero;—a sly 

attempt to make liimsclf equal with God, seeing tho letters of the name 

of the king and of God were of the same numerical value. This coin 
was struck in Ajmir probably during the time Sir Thomas Roe was 
x*esidcnt there. Sir Thomas tolls us how Jahangir lived and how, when 
he was very drunk, ho could discuss religious subjects. Probably this 
couplet was made for the king by some of his flattering courtiers. As 
tho manufacturo of Tdrikhs has always boon a favourite one with poets, 
it need not surprise us that this couplet was made. Tho poet must 
have known the numerical value of every word. 

I have given above about 30 coin couplets. They aiVj as a rule puro 
poetic rubbish. But they show how tho penny-a-liner of the day 
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(I strongly snspect they got more than a penny a line) could patch up 
into a couplet the king’s name and titles, and that of the mint town, 
and sometimes of the month. They show culture of a certain kind, 
though certainly not of a high or elevating order. They are pure ori¬ 
ental flattery. I daresay there are in other collections rupees and 
mohiirs bearing other couplets. I have had acceljs to few cabinets other 
than my own, which represents the meagre collection made by me in 
twenty years. • , * 

I wish I could have given figures of the cefins. They (the coins) are 
in my opinion better made than those of any other Muhammadan 
country, except perhaps the coins of the early [^alifahs and those of 
Muhammad Tug^laq.* As a rule eachf side of the coin has one lino of 
the couplet on it. There was ample room. In some cases, however, 
both the lines come on one side. Even then every letter is perfect. 
It is evident die-sinking and seal-cutting were arts in which IjJie artists 
of Jahangir’s time excelled. 

The couplet wont out of fashion on coins in the time of Shah Jahiin. 
Aurangzib revived it and Jahandar Shah and Eafi’u-d-Darajat and 
’Azim Shdh, and Kam Baldish and the blind Shah ’Alain used couplets, 
as did the Duri an is. 

On a zodiacal rupee of Jahangir, an imprint of which was made by 
General Cunningham at Lucknow in 1840, and which is now in my 
possession 1 find the following quite new couplet• 

I • r A ^1 plj j 

i. e., ‘ The gold coin became bright at Fathpiir through the light of 
the name of Jahingir Shah, (the son) of Akbar Shah, 1028.’ 

The reverse has under the sign of the zodiac—the goat, Capricomus, 
II® 

This coin is in every way remarkable. It is the only zodiacal coin 
struck at Fathpur that I know of. All given in Marsden were struck 
at either Agra or Ahmadabdd. It is not a forgery, for the letters, the 
weak point in forgeries, are as beautiful as those on the very best coins 
of Jahangir. 
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Couplets on coins of kings after the time of Jahdngir*—-By Ohas. 

J. Bodgebs. 

The cnstom inaugurated by Akbar and continued by Jahangir of 
striking couplets on coins was kept up by succeeding kings, but not to so 
large an extent as by Jahiingir. When Shahjaban had built new Dehli 
or Shahjahanabad, he 'seems to have moved his mint into the new city. 
Coins of his early years, struck in Dehli, have simply on them, but 
after the new city was built we have this couplet on mohurs and rupees 

UU 

i. c., “May the coin of ShahJi-Jahan-abad be ever current in the 
world, by the name of the second S&hib-qiran.” 

This couplet I take from a rupee of mine struck in 1065 A. H., the 
28th of Sbahjahan’s reign. In Marsden a mohur is given on PL* XLII, 
No. DCCCLXXIV, but the word is spelt As the coin 

seems from the drawing to have been in good order, I cannot account 
for this. My coin has all the dots required. 

In the “'Proceedings “ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for January 
1883 is given a figure of a 200 mohur piece of Sliahjalian’s. On the 
obverse of this was a ruhdt or quatrain which is not exactly a couplet 
and so does not belong to this paper. 

Aurangzib ’A'lamgir had on most of his rupees the following cou¬ 
plet ;— 

• uli 

i. c., “ The emperor Aumngzib ’A'lamgir struck coins in the world 
like the bright full-moon.” 

On his mohurs and on rupees of the Akbarnagar and Zafarabjid 
mints was changed to thus :— 

• {. e., “ The emperor Aurangzib ’Alamgir struck coins in the world 
like tlie bright sun.” 

The rupees of A’azam Shdh have on them :— 

vSiJU^ 

1 . e., The monarch of the dominions A’azam Shah struck coins in 
the world with prosperity and grandeur.” , 

• [The tranBlationa of the couplets have boon supplied by Manlawi Abdul Iluk 
Abid of the Calcutta Madrasah. Eu.] • 
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From a comparison of two rupees I have drawn and the one given 
ixi Mr. Delmerick’s paper in the “ Proceedings ” for May 1884, I build 
up the following couplet on the rupees and mohurs of Kam Ba^sh 

Ilf* nl** j 

jSuirf 

^ • 

i. e., “ The emperor Kam BaMlsii) the protector of the religion, 
put (his) stamp on the sun and the moon, in the Dakkjin, 1120.** 

1 have not seen a coin of Bahadur Shah with a conplet on it. Ja- 
haudar Sh&h’s rupees have the following :— 

( 1 ) 

i. e., “ Abu-l-Fath-i-Oh4zi Jahandar Shah put (his) stamp on the 
sun and the moon, throughout the world.** 

* (2) Same as above with instead of^ in^irst line. 

(3) ji aCc 
Am j |i)j(^ 

i. e., “ Jahandar Shall, the monarch of the world, pat (his) stamp on 
gold (or silver) like the Saliib-qiran.” 

(4) Beale in his Miftdhu-t-Tawdrlkh gives the follow¬ 

ing 

%lo vfilhc 

i. e.j “ The victorious emperor Jahandar Shah struck coins in his 
dominion like the sun and the moon.” 

The author of the Muihtasar Sair-i~Gidshan-i-IIind gives the follow¬ 
ing variant of the first line of No. (1) :— 

^ she L«jy ^ ^ 

i. e.f “ Struck silver coins like the sun and the moon.** 

Farrukhsiyar adhered steadily to one couplet ;~ 

tj* y- ^ . 

i. e., “ The monarch of water and land, Farmkkaiyar, put (his) 
stamp on silver and gold through tlie grace of Grod.” 

Rafi’u-d-Darajat, daring his short reign of a few months, adorned 
his rupees with the following high flown bait :— 

i. e., “ The 'monarch of water and land) Rafi*u-d-Darajdt, struck 
coins in India, with thoupinds of blessings.” 
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Shdh Jahin II. and Mal^ainmad Sh&h never need any conplets, so 
far as I can ascertain, on their coinage, but there is a rupee of the Sdrat 
mint, without date, bearing the following :— 

uikb ^yl^ 

i. e.f “ The monarch of the universe, Muhammad Shdh, struck coins 
in the world, through the favour of God.” 

I do not thmk this is a coin of Muhammad Shah, but of some 
rebel king. The style is not that of Mid^mmad Shah, 
is a common title to give to a temporary king. Nadir Shah who invaded 
India during the time of Muhammad Shah has on his Dehli rupee :— 

• 

i. c., “ The monarch of the monarchs, Nadir, of auspicious birth, is 
a Sultan over the Sultans of the world.” 

Ahmad Sliah Durrani had on all his mohurs and rupees, struck in 
India and elsowlierc, the following;— 

jl 

«L*J 13 }\ ;3 j Vjy 

i. c., “ Orders issued from the almighty incomparable Being to 
Ahmad Shah to put (his) stamp on silver and gold, from the fish to the 
moon,” {i. e., from the bottom of the abyss to the pinnacle of heaven). 

On oiio * rupee of his struck in Kashmir, in my possession, ho was 
content with the following:— 

1 1 1 r ^1 Joaflj y. 

f aiuo jihu iiV»gi> t 2(1^ 

i. c., “The king, the protector of the world, Ahmad Shah, put (his) 
stamp on gold (or silver) through the grace of God.” 

His son, Timur Shah, when acting under his father as Nizam of the 
Panjab, struck on his own rupees the following coupleti 

j*bf j t«i^ Ojb 

i. e., “ The coin of Timiir Shdh got current in the world by the 
order of God and the prophet of the people.” 

• But, when he came to the throne, after his father's death, ho went 
in for this extravagance 
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giOj 5f «;i> J il-fc Ojli^ ^ 

i. e., *‘ The heaven brings in gold and silver from the sun and the 
moon, so that it may receive the impression of the stamp of Timdr 
Shah.” 

When the power of the Durrdnis began to wane in the Panjab, and 
when the Sikhs began to rise under the brewer Jassa Singh, then this 
couplet is said to hare been stamped on rupees ;— * 

j(^ cUflii 

jH/ L..^ «Xtab.| kSJlLo 

i. e., “ The brewer Jassa seized the territories of Ahmad, and struck 
coins in the world through the grace of the Eternal (God).” 

When the Sikh commonwealth at Labor struck rupees in 1765 
A. D., they were content with this doggrel* :— • 

What the atrocity was on the rupees of Ban jit Singh, I have not 
yet been able to ascertain. It was not the above. 1 have examined some 
thousands of rupees, since I wrote my paper on “ the coins of the Sikhs,” 
but cannot yet get a clue to the couplet in its entirety and full resonant 
beauty. 

The rebel king Muhammad Ibrahim, who coined in 11.32 A. H. at 
the beginning of the reign of Muhammad Shah, thought the following 
correct 

jAfiJ ^3 tLm 

A^as^ isLiM 

> i. c., “ The king of the kings, Muhammad Ibrahim, struck coins in 
the world through the grace of the merciful (God).” 

Bidar Bakht, a gentleman of similar type in 1203 A. H., regarded 
as an exact description of his position and power:— 

oj ^ 

On*** 

i. e., ” The master of crown and throne, Muhammad Jahdn Shdh, 
Biddr Bakht, put (his) stamp on gold (or silver).” 

* [The couplet, as it stands, neither rhymes nor scans. Maulawi Abdul Hok 
Abid suggests to read it thus ; • 

AXw J *—.j(j J 

i. c., “ The sword of victory and triumph received colour (i. si, red colour) 
without delay, from Guru Gobiud Manak Singh.” Ed.] 
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According to Beale ’Alamgir II had this simple couplet ‘ on his 
coins 

(.-*akUe ^ 

i. en “ Azizu-d-din,. Alamgir the second, pnt (his) stamp, like that 
of the Saliib-qiran, on gold (or silver).” 

• But a coin of mine; stnick at Akbarabad, gives the following variant 
of the second line:—‘ ^ 

sLm 

i. e.y “ Bahddur Shah ’A'lanigir the second.” 

The Mukhtasar-i-Sair-i-Oulshnr-i-Hind says that ’Alamgir the 
second was guilty of the following vanity on his coins :■—> 
sto j o« a i> > ^ 

M 

i. e.y “ Shah Azizu-d-Din ’Alamgir, tho victorious emperor, pnt 
(his) stamp on tho seven climes, like the shining sun and moon.” 

As he gives tho mint Shahjahanabad and the year •>>^1, I suppose 
ho must have copied it from tho coin. 

I follow tho same writer in stating that the coins of Shah 'Alam II. 
had the following couplets on them :— 

ijj J 

{. e.y “ T^e defender of the religion of Muhammad, Shah ’Alam, the 
empei’or, through tho aid of God, struck coins, like those of tho Sahib- 
qirau, (or, as being in the position of the Sahib-qiran).” 

or (2) s5.«aA jt • 

i. e.y “ The shadow of the divine favour, the defender of the religion 
of Muhiammad, Shah ’Alam, the emperor, put (his) stamp on the seven 
climes.” 

The naughty children of Dehli, when poor Shah ’Alam was blind, 
and when the English held possession of the empire, parodied this 
couplet thus:— 

sUI a*15 i>/ ^ y. ^ 

V 0 ., “ The defender of Christianity; the emperor Nikhattd Shah, 
(nikhatfu = idle, earning nothing) struck (his) stamp on* thatch-roof and 
thatched house and made the fort desolate.” 
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I strongly suspect they were big children who made this parody, 
and not only big but bigotted. (N. B.—No pun is intended.) ^ 

,, On a good many of the rupees of Sh&h ’Alam II. there is no couplet. 

Akbar II., according to the author just quoted, had this modest 
couplet' 

I . 

i. e., The defender of the religion, Muhammad Akbar Shah, struck 
coins in tho world through the graoe of God.” 

I have not as*yet met with this couplet on any of the coins of the 
king; but his coins are rare, as his territory consisted of the Fort of 
Dehli only. 

The coins of Zamdn Shah Durrani had this couplet on them 

i. c., “ The use of tho imperial coin was established in tho name of 
Zamdn Shah by the order of tho lord of both the worlds.” ' 

1 am indebted to the author* of tho Tdrtkh-i-Sulfmd for tho follow¬ 
ing bait from the coins of Shdh Shuja’ 

iSAUi 

i. e., “ The light of tho eyes, the pearl of the Durrani tribe, the 
king Shuja’u-l-mulk put (his) stamp on gold and silver more brightly 
than tho sun and the moon.” 

The following is from the pages of tho same author, but could never 
ha^e been struck by the king’s permission :— 

i. e., “ The Armanian Shdh Shuja the light of the eyes of lord 
Burnes, the dust of the foot of the company, put (his) stamp on silver 
and gold.” 

This couplet beats the Dehli parody hollow. 

On some new rare rupees of Ran jit Deo of Jummdn, struck a 
hundred years ago, we have the following:— 

a/ 

A^ .>bT jJi 

* Sultan Muhammad ghan, son of Mdsd Ehdn Dnrrdui. 
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TJiib hail I have before translated thus :— 

.<« Banjit Deo peopled this part, 

Lachhmi Naraiu made glad its heart. 

1 am aware that many more coin couplets exist, but I think the 
above {uad those on the coins of Jahangir give a very fair idea of this 
kind of literature. It is somewhat amusing, and it is curious. It is 
qomewhat helpful in the assigning of coins to their proper strikers. 
Ahmad Shah Durrani used his coin couplet neai'ly everywhere, but 
Ahmad Shah of Dehli used no coin couplet, but styled himself on his 
coins Both these Ahmads began to reign in the same year. Of 

course the couplet coins belong ^to the Durrani. • On some coins only 
part of the inscription comes. A few words fi*om the couplet enable us 
to assign the coin to the proper king. Besides all this these couplets 
are historical compositions. They show us the vanity and ignorance of 
the kings who used them, and the flattery and ignorance of those who 
made them. 


Father Jerome Xavier.—By H. BbvbritjGE, Esq., C. S. 

In looking over our Library Catalogue I noticed the entry of a book 
by Father Jerome Xavier, called Historia Chrisli Persica, and printed 
at Leyden in 1639. On getting it out I found that it was a diglot, 
having Persian and Latin on alternate pages, and that its full title was 
Historia Chfisti persice conscripta, simulque multis modis contaminata, 
ap. Hieronymo Xavier, Soc. Jesu, latine reddita et animadversionibus 
notata a Ludoviqo de Dieu. The author of this work is said to have been 
a native of Navarre in Spain, and a near relative of the greatest. 
Francis. According to .one account he was his nephew. It appears, 
however, that he orflinarily wrote in Portuguese. He came to Groa in 
1571, and there held the office of Goanae domus praepositus (prior?). 
In 1594 he went on a mission to the emperor Akbar. 

• This was the third Jesuit Mission to Akbar’s Court. The first* 

* There was an embaasy to Akbar in 1678 under Antony Cabral, and there wore 
priests with it, bnt I do not know if they were Jesuits. Mr. Behatsok has a valnable 
article on the Jesuit missionaries in the Calcutta Review for January 1886. He quotes 
Bartoli’s work, which I have not seen, thongh I have rood some extracts from it 
in the Storia dei Yiaggiatori Italiani delle India Orientali of Angelo do Gnbernatis. 
Mr. Behatsek had apparently only access to the Lnokuow edition of the Akbar- 
nffma, and so states that the only priest mentioned by Abn-l-Fazl is one Padre 
Farmalyun. The account of Padre Badif, i. e., Father Bidolfu Aqnaviva, will 
be found in Vol. Ill, p]). 254, 266, od. Bib. lud. Padre Foi'malyuu is mentioned 
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v?ent from Goa in January 1580 under the leadership of Bidolfo Aqua- 
viva, an Italian, and a nephew of Claude Aquaviva, the head of the Jesuit 
order. Bidolfo Aquaviva is the Padre Badif of Abu>l-Fazl. He seems 
to have been a noble-minded man, and when ho departed from Agra in 
1632, he would take no gift from the emperor except that of the liberty 
of a Chiistian slave. He died a martyr’s death in July 1583, having 
been slain at Salsette in a fanatical rising of the Hindtis. In 1582 
Akbar wrote to the Jesuits at Goa, styling them D4ndy4n Farang, or ‘the 
wise men of the Franks,’ and asked them to send him translations of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and the Gospels, and also some one who could 
explain the mysteries of religion. It was probably in consequence of this 
letter* that another mission was sent in 1591. The members of it did 
not stay long, and came away without efPecting anything. Akbar was 
displeased at their withdrawal, and so a third and last mission Was sent 
under Xavier. He had two companions, Benedict of Goes, a town in Beira- 
Btixia Portugal, and Emmanuel Pignero. They joined the emperor at 
Lihor, in May 1595, and stayed with him for several years. Two of them, 
Xavier and Benedict, accompanied the Emperor and his son. Prince Salim, 
to Kashmir. On returning Xavier went on with the emperor to Agra, 
while the other two missionaries appear to have remained behind at 
Labor. It was at Agra that Xavier composed his life'of Christ. In his 
preface he tells us that he drew it up at the request of the empefOr, who 
was desirous of having an account of tlic acts of Jesus Christ. Xavier 
thought that as he had been forty years engaged in religions work, and 
had spent seven or eight in learning Persian, he might be able to comply 
with the emperor’s wishes. He finished it, he says, on the 15th Urdi- 

at p. 577 of tlie same volume. I cannot mako but who he waa, but possibly 
the ;name is a corruption of Fra Emmanuel (Pignero). In that case he must have 
gon# twice to Akbar’s Court, for the visit recorded by Abu-l-Pazl was in 1589. At 
p. 689 of vol. Ill of the Akbamkma, mention is made of the arrival of a large caravan 
from Goa on 19tb Urdibihist 1003 (28th April 1595), and it is stated that there wore 
several Christian priests along with it. No donbt this refers to Xavier’a Mission. 
At p. 243, vol. Til, 1. c., there is a curious reference to the arrival at Court of a 
European and his wife, named respectively Partab Tar or Bar, and Nasnma or Na- 
Burta. Partab, we are told, was a leading merchant in Bengal, and there is a further 
reference to him at p. 820, where it is said that one of the Bengal rebels, Mirz& Najat 
^han, went to Salim&b&d and took refuge with Part&b Bar. Elliot, YI, 59 says that 
the names of Partab and his wife (he gives the name of the latter as Basiirbi) are 
very doubtful. I would suggest that Part&b T&r is perhaps a mistake fof Tavares, 
who is described by Manrique as a Portuguese captain who went from Sooghly on 
a mission to Akbar and was kindly received by him at Agra {Murray's Diacoveriw 
in Asia, II, 90.) • ‘ 

* Published and translated by Mr. Boliatsek in the Indian Antiquary for, April 
1867. • 
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bihist, 1602 A. D. In a note at the end, he mentions that the 'Persian 
version was made by him in conjunction with Mauldn4 ’Abdu-s-Sanarin 
Qasim of Libor. A final note, which was probably added by some 
Muhammadan, says that the manuscript was accurately written out on the 
8th of^the blessed month of Ramazan 1027 A. H. (1617). Xavier’s 
work consists of four 'parts. It is chiefly taken from the Bible, but 
many legends are introduced. For instance he tells the story of Agba- 
rus, the king of Edessa, relates the legend of St. Veronica, and quotes 
two letters, one of Pontiu^ Pilate and another of Lentulus, giving an 
account of the personal appearance qf Jesus t/hrist, etc. I do not think, 
however, that Xavier acted with bad faith. He teljs his readers that he 
has used other sources than the BiHle, and no doubt he believed all that 
he wrote. His work fell into the hands of Lewis De Dien, a learned 
Belgian,’who was professor in the Walloon College at Leyden. Do Di('u 
was a somewhat violent Protestant, as one whose father had beeh driven 
out of Brussels by the prince of Parma might be expected to. be. He 
himself was born at Flushing, and in dedicating his book to the magis¬ 
trates of that^city, he says that he glories in having sprung from a town 
which was the first to shake off the Spanish yoke, which sent a relative 
of the Duke of Alva to the sciilfold, and was the origin of tho Belgian 
liberties. “ Quoe pi^raa tyrannidis Hispanicee jugum excutero ansa, Dncis 
Albani consanguinoum patibulo decoravit, et Belgicae libertatis, qua 
adhuc felices vivimus, fons exstitit aiquo origo.” A reference to Motley 
shows that Flushing was the first town to rebel after the conquest of 
Brill. I do not know who the relative of Alva was, unless he was one 
of tho two Spanish ofiicers who were hanged alongside of the unfor¬ 
tunate engineer, Pacheco, in 1572. Do Diou was a man of worth and 
learning, and the Jesuit Alegarabo admits that his translation of 
Xavier’s Persian is a good one, though he says that he has added here¬ 
tical notes which deserve to bo burnt. There is a notice of De Dieu 
in Bayle’s Dictionary. He is very bitter in his remarks on Xavier, and 
his object in making the translation and in publishing the work appears 
to have been to show how the Jesuits adnlterated the pure milk of the 
'V'^ord. But still all must feel grateful to him for having been the means 
of preserving a knowledge of Xavier’s curious work. 

Xavier was the author of some other Persian works, of which the best 
known, perhaps, is the A'inah-i-Haq-Numa, or ‘ the truth reflecting mirror.’ 
This work was a controversial one, treating of the superjprity of the 
Christian^eligion to the Muhammadan. An abridgement of this work fell 
into the hands of a learned Muhammadan of Persia, Sayyid Ahmad bin 
Zainu-1-Abadin, and he composed a refutation of it, entitfed Migqal-i-Safa 
dar tahliyah-i-Ainah-i-Haq-Numd, or ‘the polisher for the cleansing of the 
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truth reflecting mirror.’ This again was followed by two rejoinders, one 
by a father Malvalia, and another and fuller one by father Gadagnol, 
a Franciscan monk, and published at Borne in 1631. There is something 
pathetic in the thought of this controversial literature, long so quietly 
at rest. An account of Xavier’s works will bo found in the valu¬ 
able catalogue of Persian MSS. in the British Museum, vol. I, pp. 
3, 4, and 28. 

The Asiatic Society has another of Xavier’s works, though it is 
wrongly entered in the catalogue under only the name of De Dieu. 
This is a life of the Apostle Peter, Do Dieu published a Latin trans¬ 
lation of it, with notes, in the same year that be published the Historia 
Christi, and appended two letters written from Akbar’s Court by Xavier 
and Piguero in 1598. These are the valuable part of the book, for they 
give a very interesting account of Akbar and his son Jahangir. De 
Dieu took them from a Jesuit work published in IGOl. As they appear 
to be little known, I proceed to give an abstract of them. Xavier’s 
letter begins witli an account o^ Kashmir, which he and Benedict had 
visited along with Akbar and Salim. He describes a di’eadful famine 
which they saw there, and tells how mothers exposed their children in 
the streets from inability to give them any food. Ho then gives an 
account of Salim’s hunting parties, and after this Hornes an account 
of the splendour with which Benedict had celebrated the incunabula, 
that is the representations of the birth of Christ. This leads him to 
describe the affection which Salim had for the Christian religion. He 
says that Salim publicly professed his devotion, and had pictures of 
Jesus Christ and the Virgin in his bedroom. The prince declared that 
if the Gospel did not prohibit polygamy, it would be embraced by many, 
for in all other respects it was a holy doctrine and confonmable to reason. 
On .this Xavier remarks that it is not wonderful that the prince should 
find the doctrine of monogamy a stumbling block as, though he is not yet 
36, he has already twenty wives. Then comes the following very 
interesting account of Akbar: 

Bex a natura rara quadam et felicissima memoria donatus est, quo 
fit ut, tametsi legere et scribore nesciat, nihilominus, quod prudentiorcs 
et doctiores quosdam disserentes vel aliorum libros legentes audiverit, 
nulla sit res cujus aliquam non habeat nobitiam. Pauci est et levis 
Bomni, bonamque noctis partem in audienda historiarum lectione impen- 
dit. Si quis^xtraneus ad Aulam accedit, subito ad se venire imperat, 
praesentem minutatim interrogat, quae et quanta viderit, qua transient. 
Circa noctis medium horae dimidiatae spatio alio bo ad orandum recipit, 
interim conferunt, et disputant inter se qnos apud se habet > doctiores, 
in quos quum aliquan^o incidissem, inveni examinantes quaestionem 
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Mauris novara atque insolentem, et ad credendum perdifficileni: Num 
Deus filium habeat ? Curavit luecum disputare quem habet tem- 
porum notatorem et observatorem ; Ohronicum qnidam nominant; quem 
cum paucis convictum repressissem, jussit adesse dootiorem, qui haer- 
eutem ^djuvaret. Ad quartum luuae importata sunt musica iustrumenta 
quibus plurimum delectatur, et diversa simulacra quorum unum Solis 
grat, quod diebu§ sitigulis primo diluculo venerator. Sed secum repu- 
tans, me posse o])jicere, Solem non Deum esse, sed rera creatam Deique 
opus, curavit auferri; confestimque ex oculis evanuit idolum. Allata est 
postea Salvatoris nostri ad coliimnam alligati imago, qnam vertici (quod 
Solis simulacro non fecerat) imposuit in signum qaoddam rcverentise et 
cnltuB. Grati ilH fuerunt de S. Paulo et Constantino Magno ad Christi 
fidem couversis sermones. 

“Narravit viginti propeannos fluxissc, qnum 30 infantes, priusquara 
voces primas formarent, certo loco concludi fecerit, adhibitis custodibus, 
ne nutricea in earura greraio lactentes ad loquendum pusiones provocan- 
tea propriam et nativam linguam edoccrent; ut hoc exporimento dis- 
ceret, quo i^iomate jam adultiores facti uterentur; quod illiuS gentis 
ritus et leges sequi vellet, ciijus lingua loquerentur; sed vanas has 
fuisse Buas cogitationes et studia, quod nullus eomm distincte et int-el- 
li gen ter vorba forma verit; quare eo tempore nullam aliam a sua legem 
admississe. 

“ Post multam tergiversationem ot contradicentium conatns, potes- 
tatem nobis fecit Cambaiae templum erigendi; idem pro Siudo tentatura 
impetrari non potuii, ob acres et vehementes quas experti sumus adver- 
santium reclamationes." 

“ The king is gif led.with a wonderful memory so that, although ho 
can neither read-nor write, he knows whatever he has heard learned men 
discoursing about, ^r whatever has been read to him. He sleeps little 
and lightly, and spends a good part of the night in hearing history rend 
to him. If any stranger comes to Court, ho at once sends for him, and 
minutely inten*ogates him ns to what he has seen, and by what road he 
has travelled. At about midnight he retires for half an hour for his devo< 
tions, and then his learned men assemble and dispute with one another. 
One night I chanced upon them, and found them discussing the point 
so new and incredible to Muhammadans, ** Can God have a son ?*’ The 
king set his chronologist* to dispute with me, and when I soon van¬ 
quished him, he ordered a more learned man to help the non-plussed one. 
On the fourth day of the moon, musical instruments, in which he miich 
delights, were brought in, and also some images and.among them the 


* Perhaps Mtr Fnthalidh of Shirdz. 
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likeness of the snn which he worships ea«h day at dawn. Bat thinking 
that I might object that the sun was not God, but only a created 
thing and the work of God, he ordered it to be removed, and straight¬ 
way the idol vanished. There was then brought in the likeness of our 
Saviour bound to a pillar, and this he placed on his head as a sign of 
reverence and worship, (a thing which ho did‘not not do to the image 
of the sun). He took pleasure in hearing the narratives of the conver¬ 
sions of St. Paul and Constantine the Great. 

I 

“ He told me that nearly twenty years hgo ho had thirty children 
shut up before they could sp'eak, and pnt guards over them so that the 
nurses might not t^ach them their language. His object was to see 
what language they would talk when they grew older, and he was 
resolved to follow the laws and customs of the country whose language 
was that spoken by the children. But his endeavours were a faiinre, for 
none of‘the children came to speak distinctly. Wherefore, at this time 
he allowed no law but his own. 

After much vacillation and many attempts of opponents, he 
authorised us to build a church at Cambay, but we could not get per¬ 
mission to build one in India proper (?) ” 

The Latin is apparently a translation of a Portuguese original, and 
perhaps does not always convey Xavier’s meaning. If the words ail 
qtiartuw, lunae had been ad quartam (horam) nnctis, the account would 
have agreed better with that in the Ain (see Blochmann, p. 156). Still 
the resemblance between Abu-l-Pazl’s and Xavier’s accounts is striking. 
It is interesting to have the tradition conhiuned that Akbar could not 
read or write. 

The story about the children is curious, and shows that Akbar re¬ 
peated the experiment of Psammetichus, the king of Egypt, (see Horo- 
dotus) on a larger scale. There seems no doubt that Akbar really made 
the experiment, for Badaoni tells us that he did so in 988 A. H., i. e., 
1580, which would be nearly twenty years before r598 when Xavier was 
writing. Badaoni’s account is very circumstantial. He says that at the 
end of three or four years all the children who survived were found to be 
dumb. • 

The rest of Xavier’s letter is taken up with the account of an 
Armenian who wanted to marry his late wife’s niece, and of the danger 
that the fathers fell into for refusing to celebrate such a jniirriage. 
There is also an account of the Hindu Avatars and of their four ages. 

Pignero’s letter is written from L&hor and describes some conver¬ 
sions, but does not contain anything of interest at the present time. 
Xavier’s letter shows that Akbar continued to worship the snn down to 
1598. It thus adds soippthing to our knowledge of Akbar’s religious 
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views, and Mr. Bloclimann’s statement, Ain, p. 212, that we have no means 
of following up Akbar’s religions ideas after 1596, requires modification. 
Xavier remained at Court till some years after Jahangir’s accession. 
He eventually returned to Goa and died there in 1617. 

I conclude with the following extract from a letter of Sir Thomas 
Boe. ft gives the English version of the Jesuits’ successes, and it is 
also interesting as confirming Jahdngir’s statement that his father died 
a pious Muhammadan. 

Sir Thomas ^oe’s letter from Ajmir of 30th October, 1616, page 686 
of Purchas, Part I. 

“ In this confusion they (the Muhammadans) continued until the 
time of Akhar Shah, father of this king, without any noise of Christian 
profession, who being a prince by nature, just and good, inquisitive after 
novelties, curious of new opinions and that excelled in many virtues, 
especially in piety and reverence towards his parents, called’in three 
Jesuits from Goa whose chief was Jerome Xavier, a Navarrois. After 
their an*ival he heard them reason and dispute with much content on 
his, and hope on their part, and caused Xavier to write a book in de¬ 
fence of his * own profession against both Moors and Gentiles, which 
finished he read over nightly, causing some parts to be discussed, and 
finally granted them his letters patent to build, to preach, teach, convert 
and to use all their rites and ceremonies as freely and amply as in Borne; 
bestowing on them means to ex’ect their churches and places of devotion, 
so that in some few cities they have gotten rather Templum than Ecole- 
siam. In this grant he gave grant to all sorts of people to become 
Christians that would, even to his Court or own blood, professing that 
it should be no cause of disfavour from him. 

“ Here was & fair beginning to a forward spring of a lean and barren 
harvest. Akbar Shah himself continued a Muhammadan, yet ho began to 
make a breach into the law, considering that as Muhammad was but a man, 
a king as he was, and therefore reverenced, he thought he might prove as 
good a prophet himself. This defection of the king spread not far, 
a certain outward reverence detained him, and so he died in the formal 
ptefession of his sect. 

“ Jahdngir his son, the present king, being, they say, of this new fancy 
and never circumcised, brought up without any religion at all, continues 
BO to this hour and is an atheist.” 




Instead of the ordinary Nos. Ill and IV of the Journal, Part II, an 
I'^xtra Number will be issued towards the end of the year. 
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It is a well known fact that Tlioii-mi, the son of Ann, who was one 
of the chief ministers of king Sroh-tsnn Gampo, introduced the art of 
writing in Tibet. Ho studied Sanskrit under several eminent Buddhist 
pi-ofessors of Magadha for many years, and after acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of the sacred literature of the Buddhists, returned to Tibet, 
where he was cordially welcomed by his illustiious sovereign. During 
his residence in Magadha (A. D. 630—650) he enjoyed high reputation as 
a scholar and holy man, and was called by the name Sambhota or the ex¬ 
cellent Bhota, i. e., a native of Bho^ (Tibet). He wrote seven treatises 
oil the newly fotmed written language, besides his celebrated grammar 
in verse which all beginners in Tibet commit to memory. • 

During the x’eign of king Si’oh-tsan Gampo and his immediate 
successors translations of Sanskrit books were occasionally made in 
Magadha by Tibetan students studying atS^ri Halendra (Nalanda), but 
np regular attempt was yet made to translate the sacred books into 
Tibetan. At this period the thirty-four letters, which Sambho^ had 
introduced from Magadha and avhich he had shaped partly after the form 
of some of-the ‘ Wartu ’ characters of Magadha (see Plate I), were found 
adequate for the conveyance of thought in writing. Then the language 
of Tibe^ was in its infancy and free fTOm words either of Indian or 
Chinese origin. 

* ^With this paper may be compared Mr. Bodgson’a account of the various 
New&rl and Uhotiya characters, published with numerous plates, in the XVlth 

volume of the Asiatic Researches, 1828. Bd.] • 

• « 

F 
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Daring the reign of king Thiaroh Deu>taan, Buddhiam waa made 
the atate religion of Tibet, and the Pon religion waa auppreaaed by 
royal edicta, and the country of anowa attracted the attention of the 
Indian Buddhista. S'auta Bakahita, one of the profeaaora of S*!! 
Nalendra, viaited Tibet where he waa appointed the spiritual adv/sor to 
the king. Thiaroh embraced Buddhism with that earnest devotion 
to religion which marked the character of A^oka. . Hq was determined 
to follow that monarch’s footsteps in the propagation of his adopted creed. 
At the advice of S^dnta Bakshita ho founded many religious institutions 
in central Tibet. Not satisfied with the religioiis works of minor im¬ 
portance which he had already done, the king desired the Indian pandit 
to introduce Buddhist monachism in his kingdom. In order to help 
S^dnta Bakahita in this important work, the king invited Acharya 
Padma Sambhava, a native of Udyana, who was at this time travelling 
in Magadha. With the help of these two Indian pandits the king 
founded the famed monastery of Sam-yea after the model of the monas¬ 
tery of Uddandapuri of Magadha. He richly endowed this monastery, and 
provided it with spacious accommodation in buildings designed in the 
Indian fashion for the residence of one hundred and eight Indian pandits. 

The two Indian pandits commenced the introduction of Buddhist 
monachism by initiating seven Tibetan young men into the order of Bhik- 
shu. After the completion of Sam-yea the king invited many Buddhist 
scholars from Magadha to conduct the work of translating Buddhist 
• sacred scriptures into Tibetan. During the reign of this king and his 
successors, down to the' accession of the apostate Lang Darma to the 
throne of Tibet, the work of translation was carried on with vigour. 

, With a view to make Sanskrit accessible to- the Tibetans, and also to 
save the Tibetan students, desirous of learning Sanskrit, the trouble of 
an Indian journey and residence, the Tibetan Lochavas (Sanskrit 
scholars and interpreters) wrote commentaries on Ssnskiut grammars and 
translated Sanskrit dictionaries into Tibetan. The works of the best 
authors of ancient India, including, those of Kapila, Valmiki, Vyfisa, 
P4nini, Kalidasa, &c., were also translated. The thirty-four Tibetan 
letters of the alphabet, that were introduced by Sambho^a to form the 
basis of the Tibetan language, were now fqund insufficient for this kind 
of work. To facilitate the transliteration of Sanskrit words into Tibetan, 
additional letters were required. These they supplied by the simple 
method of inversion and duplication of some of the existing Jibe tan, 
letters. 

It is worthy of remark that a tongue which in its nature was 
monosyllabic, when written in the characters of a polysyllabic langpiage 
like the Sanskrit, had necessarily to undergo some^ modification. The 
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reBult of these two opposite foroes, operating on the Tibetan, was its 
conversion into a dissjllabio language. The tongue of the Tibetans 
being unaccustomed to pronouncing polysyllables and combinations of 
several consonants with one vowel, phonetic rules to help in pronuncia* 
tion Tyere formed j and though they were not written down by the 
Tibetan authors for the guidance of students, they were handed down 
^orally. It does not fippear to me that the Tibetans ever pronounced 
their words as they wrote them. 

The thirty>four letters were now increased to fifty (see Plate 
II, Ko. b), and henceforth the Tibetan alphabet became capable of 
more extended use by the addition of aspirates, long vowels, and 
compounds. * 

The Chinese professor Ssan than S^an S^i, who visited Sam-yea at 
the invitation of king Thisron Deu-tsan, was so much struck with the 
capacity of the Tibetan characters to express Chinese words with their 
curious intonation and phonetic peculiarities, that he undertook both 
to transliterate and translate some of the Chinese woi'ks into Tibetan 
and certain Tibetan works into the Chinese language. In an inscrip¬ 
tion found at Sain-yea it is mentioned that he (Ssan than S'an S'i) com¬ 
pared the two languages and shewed their resemblances at the great 
monastery of (Gssan yan mi-hgyur Lhun gyis-grub) Satn-yea. I here 
give a copy of the inscription (soe Plate VI, No. 1). 

The written language of Tibet has undergone slow but gradulal 
changes from the time of its formation between 640 and 650 A. D. to the 
present time, but a description of these changes does not fall within the 
scope of this short paper. I shall, therefore, only confine myself to 
dividing this long period into five divisions, having regard to the nature 
of the changes the language has undergone. 

The first or the earliest period extends from the time of king 
Sron tsan Gampo to the accession of king Thisron Deu-tsan to the 
throne of Tibet. 

The second period extends from the reign of king Thisron to the 
assassination of Thi Ralpaclmn. 

• The third or dark period, daring which both literature and Buddhism 
collapsed, is the gap between the reign of Langdarma and the revival of 
Buddhism by Ati^ and Brom-thn under the auspices of king Ye^o hod in 
the beginning of the 11th century. 

The fourth period, daring which the study of Sanskint was consi¬ 
dered a necessary accomplishment for the scholars of Tibet, began with 
j^tisa and Brom-tan and terminated with the downfall of the Sakya 
hierarchy. 

The fifth period, which commenced with (he rise of the Gelng-pa 
(yellow cap) school, continues to the present day. 
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The Tibetan authors have divided the age of their language into 
two parts according to its grammatical variations : 1, Dag-nih, or the 
old grammar period, which belongs to the age of the compilation of 
the Kahgyur and Tangyur as well as to the Sakya hierarchy; 2, the 
Dag'Sar, or the modern grammar period, which properly dates from the 
time of Tsoh khapa and continues to the present day. 

In the third or dark period the Pons did not adopt the newly 
formed language for writing their mystical mantras and charms. It is 
said that in that dark age the Pons used tb make their amulets and 
charms of coloured bark of trees, rags and thread, and consecrate them 
by the hands of their, priests without written charms. 

In the second and fourth periods greater use of the Sanskrit charac¬ 
ters was made, mostly in ornamental and mystical writings. In the 
grand sanctuary of Sam-yea, Lan-tsha characters were written and 
painted and engraved on prayer cylinders, walls, tapestries, doors, and 
chapels. On chaityas and votive piles there were numerous inscriptions 
written in the Lan-tsha character, which exist up to the present time 
round the central sanctuary of Sam-yea, (see Plates VIII and IX). 

During the fourth period when the study both of Sanskrit and 
Chinese was encouraged by the rulers of Tibet, the Svayambhu or 
Bahjuh characters of Magadha were introduced into Tibet. This form 
of characters, as its name Svayambhu or * self-existing ' signifies, is the 
most sacred of all the characters known to the Tibetans. When any 
mark resembling the Svayambhu letter, is found on any rock, place or 
thing, it becomes an object of veneration to the Tibetans. 

Atiiia on his way to Central Tibet is said to have seen the mystic 
* Oip. ’ miraculously inscribed in Svayambhu characters on a rock at the 
site of the great monastery of Sakya, and from that be predicted that 
it "v^ould in time to come be the scene of a great hierarchical government. 
This prediction was fulfilled to the very letter. Svayambhu characters 
are said to be observable on the leaves of the celebrated tree of 
Kumbum {hu-hum or hundred thousand images), the birthplace 

of Tson-khapa. Abh6 Hue who visited Kumbum has given, in his 
travels in Tibet and Mongolia, a very graphic account of the result 
of-his e xamina tion of the leaves of that famous tree.^ The pious 

* “It is called Tcov/nhoum, because, according to the legehd, it sprang from 
Tsong-kaba’s hair, and bears a Tibetan character on each of its leaves. 

“ It will here be naturally expected that we say something ahont this tree itself. 
Does it exist ? Have we seen it P Has it any peonliar attributes P What about its 
marvellous leaves P All these questions onr readers are entitled tq put to us. We 
will endeavour to answer as oategorioally as possible. 

*' Yes ibis tree does enst, and we had heard of it too often during onr journey 
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pretend to find Srajamblin charaoters on rocks, oarems, hnman'skalls, 
&o. (see Plate V, A), 

In Plate V, c are specimens of the S^a^chhen (i. e., corpulent 
or fleshy) form of a second kind of ornamental sacred writing, probably 
introduced ^in Tibet daring the Sakya hierarchy. There is a form of 
the U-clian characters, Called Khon sen or the ‘ lion<hearted ’ character, 
so called on account of their inside being very narrow. This, too, was 
invented by some ol the Sakyapa hierarchs (see Plate V, 6). 

The specimen in Plate V, e, called the S^intu Jod-pa or the 
* finished or well described’ characters, with the vowel o inherent in 
them, were probably introduced both in Tibet and, Mongolia by some 
of the early Sakya hierarchs. These resemble the Yugur (Oigyur) 
characters, called the ‘ Gyaser yige ’ by the Tibetans. This form is 
found in almost all the old seals of Tibet. I am unable to name the 
letters individually, but I have obtained a transliteration of the sentences 
with their translation in Tibetan. I hero attach both, with the English 
translation of the Tibetan version written in S'intu Jo<2-pa characters. 


not to feel somewhat eager to visit it. At the foot of the mountain on which the 
Lamasery stands, and not far from the principal Buddhist temple,-is a great square 
enclosure, formed by brick walls. Upon entering this wo were able to examine at 
leisure the marvellous tree, some of the branches of which had already manifested 
themselves above the wall. Our eyes were first directed with earnest curiosity to 
the leaves, and we were filled with absolute consternation of astonishment at fituling 
that, in point‘of fact, there were upon each of the leaves well-formed Tibetan 
characters, all of a green colour, some darker, some lighter, than the leaf itself. Our 
first impression was suspicion of fraud on the part of the Lamas; but, after a 
minute examination of every detail, we could not discover the least deception, the 
characters all appeared to ns portions of the leaf itself, equally with its veins «,nd 
nerves, the position was not the same in all; in one leaf they would be at the top of 
the loaf i in another, in'the middle; in a third, at the base, or at the side; the 
younger leaves represented the charaoters only in a partial state of formation. The 
bark of the tree and its branches, which resemble that of the plane tree, are also 
covered with these characters. When you remove a piece of old bark, the young 
bark under it exhibits the indistinct outlines of characters in a germinating state 
and, what is very singular, these new charaoters are not unfrequently different from 
those which they replace. We examined everything with the closest attention, in 
order to detect some trace of trickery, but we could discern nothing of the sort and 
the perspiration absolutely trickled down our faces under the influence of the sLsa- 
tions which this most amazing spectacle created. 

“ MorS profound intellects than ours may, perhaps, be able to supply a satisfac- 
tery explanation of the mysteries of this singular tree; but as to us, we altogether 
give it up. Our readers possibly may smile at our ignorance; but we care not So 
that the sincerity and truth of our statement be not sui|peoted.'* 

Abbe Hue’s travels in Tartary, Thibet and China, 1^1. II, page 63, 
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Translation of Tugur Sentences.* 

(1.) Jampal ya& (Manja Ghosha) is the Lord of speech and 
elocution. 

(2.) The goddess Yahchan-ma (Sarasyati) milohed the 'wishing 
cow of science. 

(3.) The noble Tshah-pa (Brahma) holds the treasures of the 
four-fold classes. 

(4.) The chief of the Dhara^is can send forth fortune and bliss 
to tho dead. 

(5.) Thus the holy ones are not liberal in promises; 

(6.) But if their promises with difficulty once can be gained, 

(7.) Those remain certain as figures cut on rocks. 

(8.) These they do not gainsay even to death. 

The specimens in Plate VII, No. 1, also a form of Gya-ser-yige, are 
wholly unintelligible to me. This kind of character was used by the 
successors of Ghinghis Khan and Qublai in golden tablets. I believe 
some specimens resembling this form of Yngur characters, are given in 
Yule’s Marco Polo.f 

During the decline of the Sakya hierarchy Rin-chhen Pnnpa, one 
of the most powerful chiefs of Central Tibet, became tho patron of 
learning. He. invented the curious form of symbolical writing for 
secret state correspondence, which is called after his name, i. e., Rin 
pnfi yige. 1 have obtained a copy of some of the Rin puii yige and 
have illustrated them in Plate lYa. 

The specimen in Plate Va was invented by Sakya Pandita 
Kunga7i GyaZ-tshan, who was appointed spiritual guide of Goyug and 
Gotan, the grandsons of Ghinghis Khan. Kunga^ gave the square form 
to the Tibetan characters, a modification of which he introduced in 
Mongolia prior to the invention of the modern Mongolian characters. 

The two forms of characters, contained in Plate V/ and g, were 
probably designed by the Kahgyud and Gelugpa hierarchies. One 
of these is a modification of the Lan-tsha characters, and the other that 
of the ordinary Tibetan characters written with rounded corners. 

•(1.) B’bra ma gad di namag pyaii yafiab naphar na myag Sa. 

(2.) Ta byak ajath tsho ka dsnk sak aha tot aha chosbi tabs. 

(3.) f^amah h fiat gfaakar fia rfie nayili nah hasBofia la BBit. 

(4.) Dajiya uadi fiamad gabb eyafir tayir in kas rcboh. 

(5.) Ssi bmal be, laa aa thiakb si tsa fishe ki ay ohhi dsa. 

(6.) Tshad ye lam fia ap tsap Si afi dsab tsbyn tb Sa. 

(7.) Thiod tbiko irb sa Bsi achbi Slu. << 

(8.) Nitads tsba obb i be atbiss 1 sath tshad fitsbyatt. « 

transliterated Yngor Mongolian sentenoeg. 
f [See bis vol. I, pp. 14,29,30,169^844; and the plates fit pp. 842 and 472. Ed.] 
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The monograms in Plate Vc?, are in Lan-tsha characters. It is 
not easy to ascertain the date when this design was made in Tibet. 
Thej^are found engraved on rocks, or slabs of stone, in votive piles, and 
on boards used in caves and corners of temples. I conjecture they were 
designed and matured by the five Sakya hierarchs who are recognised 
as the successive manifestations of Manju Ghosha, the god of science and 
learning. 

In Plate VI,, Nos. 2 and .S, there are two forms of Khando yige, i, e., 
‘ the letters of fairies.’ 'These chamcters were used in the old Ninma 
works, said to have been discovered under rocks by some of the Tei’tona 
or ‘ discoverers of sacred treasure.’ » 

In Plate VII there are six specimens of ornamental characters, of 
which ;—No. 1 is used in seals and tablets. 


No. 2 is the modified form of the Tibetan chai’acters, called Chhag- 
lohi yig gsar, i. e., ‘the letters invented by Chhag Loebava,’ a celebrated 
translator of Buddhist works. His name is mentioned in Sumpa’s 
chronological list of Tibet. 

No. S is .the form that was given to„the Tibetan characters by the 
historian of Tibet, called Hgos Loebava or Lama Shonnu dpal. He 
wrote the history of Tibet called Debther ^'Ton-po. This form is 
called Hgos lohi yig gsar, i. e., ‘ the now letters of Hgos Lochava.’ 


No. 4 is the form of Tibetan characters introduced by /Skyogs 
Lochava. These letters are called Skyogs lohi yig gsar, i. e., ‘ the now 
letters of Skyogs Lochava.’ 

No. 6 is {sailed No-mtshar-yig gsar or ‘ the curious now letters.’ 

No. 6 is the form of ornamental Tibetan used in the monastery of 
Rdorje-gdan. 

The symbols’, preceding each sot of letters (Plates I—^VIII) are 
called mgo-yig (lit, head-letter), and are always used to introduce 
writing. They represent the sacred invocation ‘ Om.’ 

In the appendix of Csoraa’s Tibetan grammar there are specimens 
of three forms of Tibetan characters and one form of ornamental San¬ 
skrit ; viz., 1, U-chan (or headed); 2, U-me (headless); 3, Dutsha 
(round or granular), and 4, the Lan-tsha Sanskrit. These four forms 
being known to the Cis-Himalayan Buddhists, both Csoma and Jaschke 
obtained specimens of them. 

I. The U-chan is confined to printing, and sacred writings, on 
paper, stone and wooden blocks ; to inscriptions on cloth and paper for 
flags, amulets, charm boxes, and prayer wheels, &c.; and to inscriptions 
fof casting lots.—Plate II, a. • 


II. The U-me form is in general use, all over the country, it being 
tl\© chief medium of conducting business in the Writing of every day life 
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of the Tibetans. It has four subforms; viz.^ Plate II, e, <2, and Plate 
III, a, c. 

(1.) Pema tshng-ohhnii:—small roundish letters, used in elljgant 
writings, epistles, and love-letters.—Plate III, a, 6. 

(2.) Khyug jig ;—running hand letters, used entirely in business 
and correspondence.—Plate III, c. 

(3.) Ka-dp6 or Khug« yig iKah rift :—long-legged letters for copy- 
writing, exercises in penmanship, &c.—Plate II, No. c. ^ 

(4.) Dpe yig rKan thuft;—short-leggecT letters for manuscripts, 
boohs, (fee.—Plate II, d. 

III. The third form called Du-tsha (Hbru-tshag), which is seldom 
used for the above four purposes, is used in public notices, placards, 
signboards, names of books on covers, and in making covers of goods, bales, 
furniture, &c., (see Plato III, d). Almost all the Pon books are written 
in this form. It appears to me that the Pons, out of their antagonism to 
Buddhism, were averse to adopt the Lan-tsha form of Sanskrit in their 
sacred writings and inscriptions. They, therefore, gave the ornamental 
shape to the U-me characters, and thereby formed the Du-tsha, (see Plate 
III, e). As in coarse of time the Pon religion declined, it (Du tsha) fell 
into disuse. Still the largest use is made of it only in Pon monasteries. 
The U-me form is now-a-days taking its place in the writing of notices 
and signboards. The three forms of characters are, however, modifica¬ 
tions of that form of the Devanagari which was current in Magadha 
during the 7th and 8th centuries A. D.* The U-chan, U-mc, and 
Du tsha run parallel to each other in their shape.—Plates II and Ill. 

I'V^. The Lan-tsha (Ranja) form of Sanskrit is exclusively used in 
writing title-pages, headings of books, orna.mental inscriptions, tapes- 
teries, painting, sacred objects and symbols, &c., &c. It was introduced 
in Tibet from Magadha.—Plates VIII and IX. 

Soirui Pre-historic Burial-places in Southern India.—By A. Rea, M. R. A. S. 

(With two plates.) 

Megalithie and earthenware tombs at Palldvarain. • 

These remains, consisting of groups of dolmens, and round and 
oblong earthenware sarcophagi, are found around and over a range of 
hills to the east of the village of Tri^ulur about a mile to the east of the 

* “ The Tibetan alphabet itself, as has been noticed in other places, is stated to 
have been formed from the Devanagari, prevalent in Central India in \he seventh 
century. On con^ring the forms of its letters with those of various ancient 
Sanskrit inscriptions, particularly that at Gya, translated by Hr. (now Sir Charles) 
Wilkins, and that on the ooyimn at Allahabad, translated by Captain Trover and Dr. 
Hill, a striking similitude will be obse^ed.” Csoma’s Tibetan grammar, page 204. 
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cantonment of Palldvaram. A rock-cut cave on an adjoining hilf shows 
that the place was in existence in the days of the Pallavas, or probably 
abouf or before the 7th century A. D. The name itself shows the origin 
of the town, and, from the extensive nature of these burial-places, the 
settlement was probably a largo one. Like all this part of the country, 
included in the kingdom'of Tondaimandalam, it would finally be wrested 
from the Pallavas and fall under the sway of the conquering Gholas in 
t£ie 11th century. That it did so, is proved by the existence of a ChoJa 
temple in the village of Tfiduldr. The tombs themselves most probably 
belong to the earlier settlement of th,e Pallavas, for they seem to be 
anterior in date to the 11th century. Stone circles similar to these 
exist near Amar&vati, and at vai^ous places once part of the Pallava 
kingdom. Oblong earthenware sarcophagi have been found in the dis¬ 
tricts of Chingleput Nollur and North Arkat; and the more common 
round or globular earthen tombs exist at places in the Chingleput 
Salem, Madura, Malftbar and most other districts. Sir Walter Elliot 
believed that the dolmens were erected by the Pallavas, and this view 
seems to be to a certain extent borne out by subsequent observers, in so 
far as it relates to the fact that the PallavaS may have erected dolmens ; 
it is very doubtful if they could have erected all of them. In the dol¬ 
mens themselves, however, there is great variety of form observable in 
the various districts, and if these were all the work of one race of people, 
the differences would have to be accounted for by the forms adopted or 
practised by the various sects or castes. The problem is one not so 
easily solved, for dolmens with a greater or less similarity to each other 
exist, not only over the whole of India, but also over a great portion of 
the world. If we assume that the Pallavas or Kurumbars erected those 
in India, how is the resemblance to these in others, found out of India, 
to be accounted for ? But even in India itself, though the Pallavas 
were undoubtedly a powerful dynasty, there is no proof that they had 
sway over anything like the whole of India. This being so, those me- 
galithic remains, found outside the limits of the ancient Pallava king¬ 
dom, must have been erected by a different race or races from the Palia- 
vaS! Carrying the point still farther, when considerable difference of 
plan, design, or arrangement is found—for example, circles, squares, and 
the almost infinite variety of classes of megalithic remains,—not only over 
wide areas within the limits of the Pallava kingdom, but even in those 
in close proximity to each other, how can it be proved that they wero 
all erected, by the Pallavas ? If it is admitted that they may have 
erected certain of them, it must be qualified by the inferred supposition 
that the differences in arrangement must be due to the fbrms used by 
different castes or sections of the tribe ;■ for, in a conservative people 
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like the'Hindfis, it would be an anomaly to find one caste practising a 
plurality of methods in the disposal of its dead. The Pallavas probably 
erected one or more classes of megaliths or other tombs in common with 
other races of the time. They could not have used all the different 
varieties we find existing. To ascertain which they really did use, wo 
must find which forms are the commonest around the remains of the 
principal of their settlements. It has been suggested, originally I think 
by Fergusson, that the distribution of the dolmens might be due to the 
wanderings of a primeval tribe over tlio different parts of the globe. It 
is to be feared, however, that any such primeval remains must not bo 
looked for on the present surface of the earth, but in one or more of the 
strata at some distance below it. The present level cannot by any pos¬ 
sibility be such as was the surface in primeval times, else wo must as¬ 
sume, that if primeval remains are now found on the earth’s present 
surface, -high above the strata which, each successively, formed the sur¬ 
face in early times, then the earth in those days piust have been unin¬ 
habited ; but, I think this is hardly asserted. The dolmens now scon 
cannot be much more than e- thousand years old, else they would have 
been silted up long ere this. They cannot therefore bo s'uch as wore 
erected by primeval tribes, though it is quite possible they may be tho 
descendants or copies of dolmens which really were erected in such early 
times, and which may now exist with other fossilized I'emains of tho 
time at some considerable depth underground. This might be expected ; 
for, from the very earliest times, man must have had a reverence for his 
dead, and taken steps to mark the spot of its burial by tho erection of 
some such rude monuments. Fergusson, in his BiuU Stone Monuments 
has treated this part of the subject very clearly, going into the earliest 
forms of sepulture pmetised by primitive tribfes, and showing how they 
developed under the effects of a more advanced civilization. 

At Pallavaram, the stone circles occupy a position by themselves on 
the tops and sides of the liills, whereas the oblong and round earthen 
tombs stand on the sloping ground around and at some distance from 
the base; and all close to or on the suifface. As the earthenware tombs 
are found scattered over one and the same piece of ground, they must 
have been used by one race, and by one section of it. They have all, 
certainly at one time, had high lids or covers, and had they been sunk 
in the earth till these were below the surface,—as tho tops are now all 
away, and the rims of the tombs themselves are now above or on the 
Buiface of the ground—it would lead to the inference that the ground 
line in those days had been from three to four feet higher than it is now- 
a-days. Had there been no mounds, it would require to have been so, 
to cover the high semi-globulai* lids of tho round tombs. This df coarse 
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would be absurd, for except in cases where the surfoce earth is‘ washed 
away by rain or in similar exceptional instances, it will be found that 
the tendency is for the surface to rise by continual accumulations of 
soil, rather than fall. Ancient remains continue to si^ below ground, 
or more strictly become covered up in proportion to their age. This 
will bd found to be always the case, except in cases where there is some 
counteracting cause at work. Now the most probable explanation of tho 
*position of these tbmb's is, that they would seem to have been placed in 
the earth with their rim about or near the surface, and the lids above 
it: this was then covered up by a mound. /The mound would gradually 
wash down, and as it went, the lids of the tombs would disappear also, 
leaving tho tombs themselves exactly as wo find them or just about the 
surface of the ground, and without their covers. It is out of tho ques¬ 
tions to suppose that the surface could have been so much higher than 
it is now; and the only possible way by which tho high lids of the tombs 
could be protected or covered would be by a mound.* We have endea¬ 
voured to show that tho practices of modern burying castes may be 
referred to as elucidating some of the ancient customs connected with 
these tombs ;• and in this instance tho placing of the tomb partly above tho 
natural surface of tho grdund, has its counterpart in tho burying of the 
body up to its waist in the grave. (See subsequent remarks on tho 
subject.) 

Regarding the foregoing remarks on the gradual silting up of 
ancient remains, it may be observed that the fact, if properly investi¬ 
gated, might be the means of settling many disputed questions regarding 
tho age of mcgalilhic and other remains. Very little really is known as 
to tho actual age of sucli tombs. Various dates have of course been 
assigned, but only on surmise ; nothing certain has yet trauspirfed to 
definitely fix their actual age. Now this silting of the soil goes on 
steadily from year to year, and, if tho total accumulation in a century be 
known, we would important factor in ascertaining their date, 

from ^their position above or below ground. Various other matters 
would of course have to be taken into consideration, such as any pecu¬ 
liarities <3i the locality. For instance, remains on the sides of a hill, 
may silt up but gradually or not at all, through the water rushing down 
the sides and carrying away the accumulations of soil. These are ex¬ 
ceptions ; bnt in ordinary circumstances, the process must go on with 
ceaseless regularity. Most of tho ancient remains now hidden by 
mounds, have been covered by this natural process ; very few can have 
been artificially concealed. It can certainly be used as an auxiliary to 

* Seo farther remarks on the mounds, under tho article on* the Pamvai tombs, 
also Plate X, 
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■ other means of fixing the date of certain remains, if not always with 
certain exactness, at least approximately. If we examine the section 
of a monnd covering a building whose date is known, such as the stupa 
at Amar&vati, several distinct former surfaces can be seen, marked in 
difEorent instances by bricks or marbles which have fallen ofE, and are 
now lying on the level, several feet below the present surface. By pro¬ 
portionally dividing the height of the section of the earth bank, the 
accumulations of each century, which has elapsed smoe the erection of 
the building, can be almost exactly fixed. In^ this instance the appli¬ 
cation of the theory proves an important fact, namely, that the destruc¬ 
tion of the stupa had been going on 'from the time it was deserted till 
it was completely covered up by the mounds; and disproves the suppo¬ 
sition that the building must have remained complete till it was dis¬ 
covered at the beginning of the present century. This is proved by the 
finding of marble slabs at difEerent levels. Some were lying about the 
level of the floor ; these could only have fallen ofE when there was little 
or no accumulation of soil. Others again, were at varying levels above 
the floor line, these must have fallen when the ground line had risen or 
been silted up to the height at which they were found. This is alluded 
to simply as an exemplification of the application of the theory. It can 
undoubtedly be applied to aid in solving the problem of the age of these 
megalithic remains. It has been asserted that these earthenware tombs 
at Pallavaram were once enclosed by . stone circles, though now no trace 
of them remains. It may have been so in certain cases, though from 
observations of similar examples at other places they would seem to 
have been simply covered by mounds. The stone cii'cles oven yet exist¬ 
ing in the vicinity seem to enclose an entirely different class of tomb. 
It would be curious that these circles on the adjoining hills, enclosing 
the megalithic tombs, should even still exist in almost perfect condition, 
while no traces remain of circles at the earthen sarcophagi. 

The round tombs are pointed on the bottom, and terminate in one 
leg. They are all near the surface, and, in most cases, their upper 
rim has been broken away, through projecting above ground; and for 
the same reason their covers are now away. On excavating one of these, 

I found a portion of an outer and separate rim remaining around th*e 
tomb itself, and advanced the theory that they must have been covered 
by a*Bemi-globular lid, like an inverted chatty placed on the top. From 
some complete examples which I subsequently examined in the Madura 
District, 1 found this theory entirely borne out, for in those cases in 
which the lid still remained, its form was almost exactly a replicate of the 
tomb itself, only of a slightly greater diameter, so that it might be easily 
placed over andbnclose the tomb proper (see Plate X, fig. 2). ^one of 
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the former observers of those renmins at Palldvaram foomd any* traces 
of iron, or other metal weapons or utensils; nor were there anj bones. 
In one of a number which I opened, some bones were found ; these were 
in a very decayed condition and uncalcined. A number of small earthen 
vessels have been found, principally in the round tombs: the oblong 
sarcophtigi seem particularly devoid of such relics. In one of these 
latter 1 found a small oblong tomb placed inside the larger one, and 
from this I suggested that this oblong form may have been used for 
the females of the tribe,: for, in certain cases with the Hindds at the 
present day it is the practice to bury the infant along with the mother. 
The bodies in the round tombs would be the maleSj placed in a crouch¬ 
ing or sitting position. Certain tribes or castes among the Hindds still 
bury their dead in this position, though of coarse not in a receptacle, or 
enclosed tomb. The female is buried in a horizontal posture, and the 
male in a sitting position. In an interesting article* on pre-historio 
tombs in Malabar, it has been stated that the protuberance on the bot¬ 
tom of such round sepulchral urns probably signifies a representation of 
the os uteri ; being emblematic of the religious ideas connected with the 
earth«goddess,>and that such a burial was emblematic of the return of 
the individual to the womb of Mother Earth. The same idea was after¬ 
wards advanced in reference to the Pallavaram tombs. 

The chief sect which adopts the custom of burying, {uttara-kriyd)^ 
is the Lingadharis or certain followers of S^iva,—who, in most cases, 
bury their dead in a sitting position. The grave is partly filled up to 
the waist of the deceased, when, after the saying of mantras and other 
ceremonies hjtvo been gone through, the friends who are present, throw 
in handfuls of earth till they raise a low mound over it. Sanyasis aro 
always buried ; they are considered so holy that they have no need of 
the ceremonies necessary for baser mortals. Boys who have not under¬ 
gone the ceremony of upanayanam (similar to the Anglican confirma¬ 
tion) ; by some castes, all unmarried girls; with the Sudras, those under 
the age of ten; those who die of small-pox, and soldiers who die in 
battle, all are buried. A relic of the ancient custom of placing food 
with the deceased {pretdhdram or food for the spirit) still exists in the 
practice of cooking difEerent kinds of food, and taking it to the burial- 
place, scattering it there. The remains at Pallavaram are evidently those 
of a burying people, and not of those who first cremate, and afterwards 
collect and place the burnt bones in the ground. 

Dr. Burgess had suggested that one or more of the earthen tombs 
should be i^moved to Madras, but from the brittle condition in which 


* Logan, Malabar, 1887, Vol. I, p. 181. 
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they all were, it had been stated that it was impossible to remove any 
of them in their entirety. This certainly seemed to be so; the tombs were 
bulky, and the earthenware had so little cohesion, that it could be easily 
powdered between the fingers. The work thus seemed to be, if not 
altogether impossible, at least one of considerable difficulty, and requir¬ 
ing great care in execution. In addition, none of them were in a per¬ 
fect condition; they were all cracked throughout, and it seemed that on 
any attempt to move one, it would instantly fall to pieces. As the 
removal therefore, of such a large unwieldy mass of “ cracked earthen¬ 
ware presented some rather peculiar difficulties, it may not be uninter¬ 
esting to recount t4e method successfully adopted. On inspection, I 
first decided that it would bo useless to attempt their removal if the 
earth had been taken from the inside. Though this added greatly to 
the weight, it was unavoidable, as the onl^ cohesion the tombs had, 
rested in the hard earth which filled the interior. The tomb removed 
(see Plate X, fig. 1) is 6 feet long, 1 foot 8 inches deep, and 1 foot 
6 inches broad, and has two rows of five legs. Like all the others it had 
a number of cracks over its surface, these were cemented, as, had this not 
been done, every piece would inevitably have separated whenever touched. 
The earth was cleared from around it, leaving it standing free on the 
ten legs. It was then lightly wrapped round with straw ropes; and 
bamboos were placed longitudinally above and below. Some packing- 
case planks were then cut to the necessary size, so as to form an en¬ 
closing box. Two planks were placed along each side, with upright 
supports fixed so that one would be nearly opposite each leg of the 
tomb; the wooden legs were cut so as to stand about 9 inches longer 
than the earthen ones. The box—open above and below—was then 
slipped over the top, and a hole dug in the ground below each wooden 
support, so that the box could be lowered till its lower plank was level 
with the under surface of the tomb. The space between the,tomb and 
the sides of the box was then packed with straw,, and a tarpaulin laid 
over as a cover. Cross bamboos were then inserted below, between each 
of the legs, and supported by ropes lashed around and over the top of 
the box. To ensure the safe lifting of the whole, the earth was cleared 
from under the tomb legs, thus leaving it suspended in the box. Large 
bamboos were then lashed over the top, and it was safely lifted to the 
surface. From thence it was removed to my tent half a mile distant. 
Before removing it farther, it was considered desirable to put on some 
additional supports, as at that time the whole weight rested on the 
transverse bamboos below. Brackets of wood were therefore cut to fit 
the curve of the earthenware under surface ; these were put underneath 
and fixed to the box sides. A longitudinal plank was then placed be- 
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low each row of the tomb lege, and, after the necessary cross-supporting 
pieces had been attached, the whole was removed by rail and cart to the 
Madras Government Museum. On its arrival, the two longitudinal 
planks, and cross wooden brackets were removed from under the large 
case, leaving the weight of the tomb resting on the bamboos as on its 
first removal. The legs of the box wore then cut nearly level with 
those of the tomb, and it was lowered to the floor. As the earthen legs 
were not all of one equal length, wedges of varying thickness wore fixed 
in below each ; *the ropes supporting the bamboos were then unwound, 
and the packing case lifted off. On removirfg the wrapping of straw 
rope, the tomb was found to be all right, without q,piy new cracks, even 
in spite of the shaking it must have got in the Journey to Madras. 

A pyriform tomb was also removed to the Museum without much 
difficulty. The earth wHs left inside; the tomb wrapped round with 
straw rope, and placed point upwards in an ordinary packing case. (See 
Plato X, fig. 2.)* 

In addition to the two large sarcophagi, a number of smaller articles 
were also unearthed and removed to the Museum. These are— 

No. 1.—A round lid, broken in seven pieces; was probably meant 
as a cover for No. 2 ; colour a reddish brown with black on the surface, 
(Tam. Channake.) 

No. 2.—A pot, unbroken; evidently intended for rice or rice 
water. It is not dissimilar in shape to some chatties used by the people 
now-a-days ; colour a reddish brown ; 6| inches diameter. (Tam. Kanji- 
cJiatti.) 

No. 3.—'Small, nearly round chatty, unbroken ; probably intended 
for some liquid ; red colour; 5 inches diameter. (Tam. Kuduvi.) 

No. 4.—Lota, partly broken, by being crushed against the under 
side of the tomb ; red colour; 6^ inches diameter. (Tam. Kuduvi.) 

No. 5.—A small cup or chatti; probably for curry or similar 
food ; rod colour; Scinches diameter. (Tam. Kattara.) 

No. 6.—Similar to No. 5 ; 3| inches diameter. 

No. 7.— A round piece of earthenware, broken in two pieces; con- 
CQiVC on one side, with a groove around its lim ; convex on the other, 
with a piece broken away from the apex ; colour red, but black on the 
Bui-face. It has most probably been a lid, as the groove on the rim would 
seem to show ; 4f inches diameter. (Tam. Ohdnnake.') 

No. 8. —A variety of No. 7; inches diameter. 

No. —Similar to No. 5 ; 5f inches diameter. 

, * None of the pyriform tombs as yot seen at Fallavaran^ have their covers 

complete. The majority of them have lost all trace of it. the ono removed has 
none. 
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Nob. 1 to 7 were found in a pyriform tomb; and Nos. 8 and 9 in 
another, with fragments of other chatties. 

I think there seems a probability that some at least, if not all, of 
the utensils which we find in these tombs were originally placed, not 
in, but over them. In almost every case traces of a pottery lid remain; 
with the pyriform tombs this was an inverted chatty with a large head 
moulding on the rim. With the oblong tombs, a flat slab of earthen¬ 
ware has, I believe, covered them in every case: some of these have dis¬ 
appeared, but fragments are always found inside. Now, in some tombs, 
there is simply an accumulation of E|oil, which has broken through the 
lid by its weight, ai^d in these, the contents are usually in good preser¬ 
vation, and not lying on the bottom, but scattered about the inside. 
In others again the tomb is filled with earth and large stones, and in 
these, the chatties are usually broken, and pieces are not on the 
bottom of the tomb, but are at different depths such as we would ex¬ 
pect them, if they had fallen in with the mass of earth and stones 
through the broken lid. If the tomb had been intentionally filled with 
earth, which * is very unlikely, the people would have shown some dis¬ 
crimination in filling it, and not used blocks of stone for the purpose. 
Then, if the small cliatties had been originally placed inside, we would 
find them all on the lowest surface of the earth which fills the tomb ; 
but in no case are they all so. On one of the oblong tombs which I 
partially exposed, 1 found a piece of its flat lid remaining at one end, 
and resting on it were the remains of a few broken chatties. These 
would thus seem to have been placed over and not in the tomb : if this 
portion of the lid had been broken, the small chatties would have found 
their way inside as in other excavated examples. All these facts are 
confirmatory of the theory of a mound having once covered each tomb. 
The earthenware would resist the supepincumbent weight for a time, 
but becoming cracked by the expansion and contraction of the sur¬ 
rounding earth, would give way, and a mass of Oarth would fall in. 
This again, would cause a hollow in the core or centre of the mound 
itself, and so hasten its being washed down by the weather. 

The first seven articles enumerated above, are exactly those which 
the ideas of those early people would suggest as necessary for the pro¬ 
viding of meat, drink and lights for the spirit of the deceased. In some 
parts of China this custom still prevails. They believe that the hills 
—^wbich they use for burial places,—are inhabited by spirits which 
protect the graves of the dead. They therefore offer to them a. sacriflee 
of food, wine, and incense or candles. The graves at Pallavaram are 
all either on the hills, or on the sloping ground immediately below theni. 
This may have been the result of the aucient edict which forbade the 
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use of fertile land for burial; or it may hare been that the same idea 
which the Hindds, along with other nations, have of the sacredness of 
the hills, induced them to choose such places for the deposit of their 
dead. The ancient Jews had such a belief; we see the Chinese and 
^other nations hare it; and that such is not foreign to the traditions of 
the Hindds is evinced by some of their finest carvings of deities and 
most sacred shrines being placed on the hills. The custom now-a-days 
of placing a pot of ^ood at a grave may be the lingering traces of the 
earlier custom. Even with castes which bury their dead,—and, the 
evidences point to these relics being the work of an aborigiaal people 
who used burial in preference to cremation, as t|;e bones 1 found are 
not calcined—no custom of placing such a number of utensils seems to 
prevail now, nor do any of them use any such receptacle for the body. 
With such a conservative race as the Hindus, who take ages to change 
any of their customs, it seems a very sufficient reason for assigning these 
antiquities to a very early period in the history of this country. 

These ancient burial-places in South India are known to the people 
by various names which indicate the belief that they are temples, and 
not places of s’epulture, for example, Pandam kavilf or temple of the Pa9« 
davas. It is curious tliat this should be the same idea once firmly be¬ 
lieved in by Antiquaries in Europe, till dispelled by Fergusson, who 
conclusively proved that they could only be temples in the sense that 
they were shrines of the dead, and might be shrines of the votaries of 
ancestor worship. 

J^egalitJiic remains at Perianattam near Ghingleput. 

These consist of some fino groups of kistvaens and stone-circles. 
On the Villiyin hill, there are three or four tombs ; and on the northern 
face of the Vallari hill are from sixty to seventy examples. At least 
four classes of remains exist on the Villiyin hill; they are— 

(1.) Stone-circleSf with kistvaens or dolmens in the centre, 

(2.) Circles, with no surface remains in the centre, 

(3.) Kistvaens or dolmens, without circles, 

• (4.) Pottery sarcophagi, without stone enclosures. 

The remains generally are much the same as the megalithic tombs 
at Pallavaram; but whereas at that place only one or two examples of 
the dolmens—in the centre of circles—occur, at Perianattam a large 
number exists in almost complete preservation. Of the first class, above 
noted, ovpr a dozen were noted. They are formed of a number of large 
stones laid together, roughly forming three sides of a square, leaving 
tFe fourth side open, and the inside clear. A large flat slab is laid over 
the top of these as a roof. Close around the central group is a pile of 
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Bmallev' BtoneSy gradually rising towards the centre in a sort of cairn 
or mound. At a distance of a few feet from this first or inner circle is 
an outer concentric one, foimied of blocks of stone, each stone about two 
or three feet in diameter j this outer ring encloses the tomb. Some of 
these stone>circleB are quite complete, others have only a few of the 
central stones and outer circle remaining. A'few stones from some of 
the circles had evidently been quite recently removed. 

The majority of the remains consists of those noted under class 2. 
Some of these circles are quite complete, without a stone out of place, and 
they hav# no trace of anything repsainiug or having been in the centre. 
If there had been dplmens in the centre, their removal would have dis¬ 
turbed some of the stones in the outer circle: but in numbers of cases I 
observed no displacement. The earth level inside the circle is some¬ 
times about two feet above the surrounding soil, forming a raised circu¬ 
lar platform of earth ; this may bo due to a mound having been inside 
the circle and gradually washed down. One of these had a circle of 27 
feet in diameter with 27 stones laid closely together: the inside level 
was 2 feet above the surroundiug ground. 

Of class 3, there are a number of examples. For claBsificaltou, 
they might be included under those of the first, for they are simply the 
kistvaens or dolmens with their sui'rounding circles either wholly or 
partially removed. One had nine large stones laid together, with a flat 
slab, 6 feet by 5 feet and a foot thick, laid on the top. 

Of class 4, only one partially complete example was seen projecting 
above the ground surface, but broken pieces of thick pottery at different 
places shewed that others did or still do exist there. The one referred 
to, was almost identical with the pyriform tombs at Palldvaram, and 
measured 1 foot 6 inches in diameter and 2 feet in depth. It was badly 
cracked, and had only some broken pieces of earthenware and large 
stones in tbe earth inside. This tomb, and the megaliths occupy the 
same relative positions on the hill as do the same islassea of remains at 
Pallavaram. The stone circles are on the knolls and higher slopes, and 
the earthen urns lower down at tlie very base of the hill. No indica¬ 
tions of the long earthenware coffins were observed, but it is quite pfo- 
bable they may also exist here. 

An excavation was made in the centre of one of the simple stone 
circles, to ascertain what class of tomb it enclosed. The circle was in¬ 
complete, and without central dolmens. I only found two bones, and 
several broken pieces of small chatties. The shaft was carried down 
to a depth of 4 feet, but nothing else was found ; these relics were 2 
feet from the surface. Other remains there may once have been, but 
possibly th^ have been intentionally removed at one time or other; 
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or it might point to there having been a tamnlns or mound in^e the 
circle, in which case the funeral urn would be close to the ground sur> 
face, and when the mound disappeared, the relics would go also. The 
fragments of pottery may be of service in a classification of such articles 
found at otheir places: they are quite different from the chatties found 
in the t’allavaram earthenware sarcophagi j the pieces are moulded and 
have rude attempts at ornament. The contents of the Pallavaram tombs 
are all quite plain, and, with the exception of the crude notchings around 
the top of some of the larger tombs, there is no ornament of any sort; 
nor is there absolutely any on any of the snrall chatties yet found. As 
far as can be made out from these fragments, the oat]ine also would seem 
to have differed from the others. The rim around the earthen sarcophagus 
seen at Forianattam, instead of being a bead-moulding as in some at 
Palldvaram, is moulded in a sort of spear-shaped section. 

Another circle, which had only one of the centre stones remaining, 
was examined ; but this had the appearance of having already been dug 
into at some previous time or other, and nothing was found but broken 
pottery. Could time have been had for an examination of one of the 
complete kistVaens, some relics, no doubt, would have been revealed. 

Megaliths aun Exiithetswa.ue Sarcophagi aroued Madura. 

Dadampatti. 

At Dadampatti, on the eastern outskirts of the village, are traces 
of about a dozen megalithic tombs. Some have been at one time or 
other paidily excavated, probably for the treasure they were supposed to 
contain, or for the large slabs of stone of which they were formed. 
Those remaining show a largo stone kist underground, formed of stone 
slabs on the top, sides and' bottom. These have once on a time been 
enclosed by stone circles, but in only one case does this remain, and 
that, only partially. 

Close to these, a, large stone covered a round earthenware tomb. 
I removed the slab and came to the tomb itself at over 3 feet below the 
ground surface : it was shaped like the pyriform earthen tombs at Palla¬ 
varam. The semi-globular earthen lid, which had once covered it, and 
which would extend up to the stone slab on the surface, was broken, but 
a few portions of it remained. Arranged around the outside of the rim 
was a series of chatties, but all broken; from the different fragments, 
there seem to have been about half a dozen of them ; they were all very 
soft and brittle. One of a reddish material is shown in Plate XI, 
fig. 1. It is semi-globular, broken, 7| inches in diameter and inches 
dftep, with moulded rim and groove around the outside. Another was 
a portion of a black-glazed double-ringed stand for supporting the other 
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(PI. XI, fig. 2). It is a fragment only, but the production of the curves 
gives a diameter of 7| inches with a depth of 2^; similar articles com¬ 
plete are shovm in figs. 60, 61. Another fragment (fig. 3) is pear- 
shaped, of a thin material, red below, but block inside, and also black 
on the exterior where the rim had been; another of the same kind, more 
complete, is shown by fig. 27. The tomb had a 'bead-moulded rim; and 
the portions of the cover which remained, overlapped it by 10 inches; the 
edge of the cover rim was plain without moulding, t cleared the fhside, 
and found a few bones and an iron spear head (fig. 4). The ground 
around the exterior was extremely hard, and in digging it out—at 6 feet 
from the surface—the men turned out a large frog, which had been em¬ 
bedded in the solid clay. The animal had a semi-transparent look, and 
died a few minutes after being brought to light. 

Mr. Turner found a similar tomb at Paravai, the contents of which 
Wei'S some bones and chatties (figs. 5 to 8) and a large number of beads. 
Pig. 5 is a fragment of a ring-stand, similar to figs. 2, 60 and 61, it is 
black-glazed,* 4| inches in diameter, and 2f inches deep. Pig. 6 is a chatti 
of a reddish colour, 6i inches deep, and 7 inches at the widest diameter. 
Pig. 7 is a chatti; brownish red, slightly mottled with dark spots, and 
glazed; moulded rim ; notched ornament round body of pot; 8 inches 
deep, and 9 inches in diameter. Fig. 8 is a chatti; reddish colour; slight¬ 
ly different in shape from the above ; no ornament; 6 inches deep and 
6 inches in diameter. The beads found in this are peculiar and inter¬ 
esting. Some are of a reddish semi-transparent material, with milky 
streaks through them ; a few are of a greenish hue, and others of white 
crystal; most of them have a design in white inlaid work, the lines 
* seeming to have been graved on the surface, and the white enamel filled in. 
These are important, among other respects, iu that they resemble beads 
found at the seven Pagodas. Sir Walter Ellioi states,t that such 
articles have been picked up near some mounds there. . Mr. Loventhal 
of Vellore showed me a number he had collected himself. The mounds, 
referred to, were supposed to cover remains of buildings, but excava¬ 
tions revealed nothing in the shape of masonry. Prom a comparison of 
the beads from the seven Pagodas with those found in the Madura tomb, 
I am convinced the former came from burial places also, which would 
explain the absence of buildings expected by the excavators. The other 
articles mentioned as being found by Sir Walter Elliot seem to com¬ 
pletely confirm this theory. 

A few of the most typical of the beads from the Paravai tomb are 
illustrated in Plate X, fig* 3. Those marked a are red, b are red or 

^ 6oe further remarks on this “ glaze ’* or gloss. , 

f Carr’s jSeven Pagodag, p, 119. 
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▼ariouB sliadesi c is red with white streaks, d is green, and e are red 
crystals. 

These seem to be rather nnnsnal, for I found none in any of the 
tombs 1 examined. 

Another tomb removed from Paravai to Madura, was opened by 
myself. Inside were a Quantity of human bones, evidently those of a 
large.'Sized person. An unusually large number of utensils were also 
fbun^^teon in all. (PL XI, figs. 9 to 23.) 

Figs. 9 to 14 are bowl-shaped, with a double curvature on the 
body. They have, as all the others, a slight'glaze, and are of a rich red 
colour speckled with black spots. They vary iiv size from 5| inches 
to 6| inches in diameter, by 2\ inches to 3| inches deep. 

Figs. 15 to 21 are also bowl-shaped ; but, with the exception of fig. 
18, which has a slight hollow round its outer upper surface, are of a 
plain convex curve. They are black inside, and black on the upper sur¬ 
face of the exterior, merging into red on the under side. They vary in 
size from 6-^ to 8^ inches in diameter, by f to 2^ inches deep. 

Fig. 22 is a chatti, similar to fig. 7 j 8 inches in diameter and 7i 
inches deep. 

Fig. 23 is a small vessel, semi-egg-shaped ; broken. It is black in¬ 
side, and on the exterior has the beautiful merging of the two colours, 
black and red, so characteristic of the pottery found in this neighbour¬ 
hood ; 5 inches in diameter and 4| inches deep. 

Paravai. 

At Paravai the tombs are of earthenware, pyriform-shaped. They 
occupy a level piece of waste land to the east of the village. A great 
many appear above the soil, covering an area of several acres. I ex¬ 
cavated one, and found it to be completely filled with hard compaot 
earth and stones ; there was neither trace of bones nor chatties, not even 
a fragment; the interior was coated with lime. Probably it may have 
been emptied at some previous time or other. 

Another I excavated, and found a number of bones and a skull, the 
latter being very nearly perfect (lower right of Plate XI), and two small 
broken vessels (figs. 24, 25). The bone forming the skull mostly remains 
in position, and the^ other broken fragments could, I doubt not, be fitted 
on: it is in very good preservation. 

Fig. 24 is bowl-shaped; black inside, and black and red outside : 5f 
inches in diameter and 2i inches deep. 

Fig. 25 is similar to fig. 23. 

, The last tomb examined here was perfectly complete, with cover in 
position. The tomb and cover were cracked in different places, but no 
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piece was out of place. The contents might therefore be expected to be 
complete. The cracks were sufiGiciently wide to admit of soil finding its 
way inside along with moisture. This tomb and others I have since 
examined, perfectly corroborate the theory I previously advanced in a 
report to Government, that all such tombs as these seemed to have had 
a lid on the top. I find also on comparing their' proportions, that those 
pyriform tombs at Pallavaram are all broken off nearly midway ^own 
their original depth. This may have been the result of theirUlving 
been placed half their depth in the earth (see'Pl. X, fig. 4), the upper 
portion above the ground level being covered with a mound. As the 
mound was washed down, the portion of the tomb above the ground 
level would disappear also. Wo might account for others remaining 
perfect, with their covers complete, through having—tomb and mound- 
been placed in a hollow depression in the ground. The tumulus 
silting-down would not disperse, but remain and fill up the hollow 
ground. In these burial-places, a considerable sUting-down has undoub¬ 
tedly been in progress since the time they were first used; for, 
though they now mostly present a uniformly level appearance, tombs 
at one place may be several feet below the present surfhce, while at 
others the broken middle circumference of a tomb only appears. This 
would argue irregularity of the ancient surface. The contents of the 
tomb referred to above were four articles and other fragments of glazed 
earthenware (PI. XI, figs. 26 to 29), and a largo quantity of crumbling 
human bones, all embedded in loose fine-grained earth. 


Fig. 26 is a lai^e bowl-shaped vessel, 10 J inches in diameter by 5 
inches deep; black inside, black and red on the exterior; with rim 
mould externally and internally. It is the only one of its class found 
among all the examples I examined. 

Fig. 27 is a conical-shaped vessel, 6 inches in diameter by 6i inches 
deep ; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 28 is cup-shaped, 4f inches in diameter and 5 inches deep; 
black inside, and black and red outside. On the black surface, next the 
rim, is a peculiar attempt at ornament, met with on a few of the articles 


found in this district; I have as yet seen it nowhere else. It seems 4o 
have been put on in another colour, and this, coming off, has left a dull 
mark on the glazed surface. Some portions of the oolour still adhere, 
and it appears of a whitish tinge. The marks are shown as small spots 
or short lines, arranged in groups of seven curved concentric linel, point¬ 
ing diagonally downwards from the rim. (See Plate X, fig. 5.) 

Fig. 29 is a large chattl, 8| inches in diameter and depth; colour 
red. It is similar to figs. 7 and 22. ^ 
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Anapanddi. 

The tombs at Anapan&di, on the south-east outskirts of Madura, 
are all of earthenware and pyriform in shape ; they stand in a piece of 
waste ground to the east of the village. The ground in its extent and 
general appearance exactly resembles that at Paravai. The tombs ap¬ 
pear above the ground singly and in groups. They vary considerably 
in One, which I- dug out and removed, contained the bones of a 

child. It measures 1 foot^24 inches in diameter, by 1 foot 7 inches deep. 
Others I saw, evidently broken off about tbeir* middle circumference, 
measured 3 feet 6 inches in diameter. These were the largest of any. 
All these were of a coarse i*ed earthenware materia!, of a very different 
clay from the finely-grained light material of the enclosed smaller 
articles. Some few tombs, however, always small, which I noticed most 
particularly at this place, were made of a thin black and red glazed 
earthenware like that of the small vessels, about three-sixteenths of au 
inch thick. This species of tomb was comparatively limited in number ; 
they were evidently used by a superior class, and—from the bones 
found inside -j seemingly by females. One of this latter form of tomb, 
on examination, was found to contaih three nicely-shaped little vessels. 
(Plato XI, figs. 30 to 32). 

Fig. 30, small pear-shaped lota, 2^ inches in diameter'and 2 inches 
deep ; colour, black inside, black and red outside. 

Fig. 31, small-nocked chatty, with painted bottom ; 3f inches in 
diameter and depth; colour, black and rod. 

Fig. 32^ double ring or stand, probably for fig. 31; 3J inches in 
diameter and If inches deep ; colour, black. 

A tomb of the more ordinary earthenware I next dug out, remained 
with its globular cover complete. It measured 3 feet in diameter, and 
4 feet deep including the lid. As usual, it was cracked in different 
places. The expansion and contraction of the moist earth which had 
found its way inside tlirough the cracks could hardly leave it otherwise. 
It stood deep in the ground, with none others appearing on the surface 
within a consideiuble distance of it. In this 1 found one solitary vessel 
(!^^ig. 33) 4f inches in diameter and 6 inches deep, similar in shape to 
Fig. 28. There were no other fragments, and as the tomb was complete, 
none could have previously been taken out. Very different is this from 
the fifteen articles found in the one from Paravai (with figs. 9 to 23). 
Doubtless there were reasons for the difference—perhaps the poverty or 
wealth of the deceased, his surviving family, or some custom peculiar to 
these people. This one may have been the last of his family; the grave 
was apart from the others and buried deeply in the ground. In this 
one, I found a skull with some of the bone remaining; and the rest in 
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almost perfect outline, through having been filled in with the clayey 
soil. Its outline should be of importance in pointing to the class of 
people who originated these remains. The bones of the skeleton are 
large-sized, and evidently those of a person over the ordinary height. 
The proportions of these and most others found in the ordinary-sized 
tombs should, 1 am afraid, throw some discredit on the popular native 
legend, that people lived to a great age, shrunk into pigmies, and were 
then so buried. This fiction seems to be very general, for I heard it 
related by people at all these places I visited. * Kone of the bones, found 
in any of these graves, were'calcined. In another tomb, of thick earthen¬ 
ware, I found some bones and three vessels, besides broken fragments 
of others. (Figs. 34 to 36.) • 

Fig. 34, a necked chatti, inches in diameter and 4| inches deep; 
colour, black and red. 

Fig. 35, similar to figs. 28 to 33; 5^ inches in diameter and 41- 
inches deep ; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 36, semi-oval vessel, 6 inches in diameter and 3} inches deep; 
colour, black and red. 

In a broken specimen of one of the small sarcophagi—of thin fine 
glazed material—four articles were found (figs. 37 to 40). It was about 
18 inches high and was simply an enlarged example of fig. 27, with a 
series of grooves on the outer surface, parallel to and near tho rim. 

Fig. 37 is a small cup-shaped vessel, 4| inches in diameter, and 3| 
inches deep; colour, black and red. It has the peculiar dotted, diagonal- 
lined ornament I previously remarked in fig. 28; in this case the gi-oups 
are of four lines each. 

' Fig. 38, a necked chatti, 5^ inches in diameter and 4^ inches high, 
colour red. 

Fig. 39, similar to fig. 36 ; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 40, small bowl-shaped vessel, 5^- inches in diameter and 
deep; colour, black and red. • 

In some fragments close to the tomb, in which were the above, 1 
found a small semi-globular pot nearly complete ; size, 4 inches in dia¬ 
meter and 3 inches deep : colour, black and red, with the ornament on 
tho black, before described. The small tomb found at this place, and 
which I removed complete to Madras, was opened after my return. 
Removing the soil, I found fragments of two small chatties, and also 
figs. 42, 43 and 62. 

Fig. 42 is a small cup-shaped article, 3;^ inches in diameter and 
depth ; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 43, a %mall-necked chatti, 7 inches in diameter and 5| inches 
deep. Its colour is red, but on one side is an irregular patch of glazed 
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black colonr, similar to that on others described. It yronld seem as if 
Some of the organic substance which canses the black had been un¬ 
intentionally mixed with the red clay, out of which the chatti had been 
made ; or it may bo duo to the burning, as I shall note farther on. 

Fi^. 62, a small semi-egg-shaped cup, 4f inches in diameter, and 
3|-inches deep : colour,'black and red. It is similar in shape to one I 
found at Paihivaram ; this other has no glaze, however. In addition to 
fhese, I found a number of bones and a skull. The skull had been some¬ 
what crushed against the tuside by the chatties, but I was able to i*emove 
it in as complete a condition as it was fouhd. Its bone lining is very 
thin. It is shown at the left foot of plate XI. The —as were to bo 

expected from the size of the tomb-^are small-sized, and those of a child. 
Tlie tomb itself is shown—reversed—in the upper centre of plate XI. 

Figs. 44 to 61 are articles previously collected from various tombs 
at Paravai by Mr. Bartclls, Inspector of Police. 

Pig. 44, a small bowl-shaped vessel, 5^ inches in diameter, 1 ] inches 
deep; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 45, a lid with moulded handle on top ; 5^ indies in diameter 
and 4 inches high ; colour, black. It is very similar to another I found 
at Pallavaram.* The checked rim for fitting the top of the vessel, which 
they wore intended to cover, is the same in both cases. . This one is 
slightly higher in proportion to its diameter than the other. 

Pig. 4(5, a double-curved bowl, with moulded rim; inches in 
diameter and 2 imdios deep; colour, black and rod. 

Pig. 47, a bowl, 5^ inches in diameter, and 2^ inches deep ; colour, 
black and red. 

Pig. 48, a bowl, 63 - inches in diameter, 3 inches deep ; colour, same. 

Pig. 49, a bowl, 64 ’ inches in diameter, 2^ inches deep ; colour, same. 

Fig. 50, fragment of a similar vessel: colour, same. 

Fig. 51, bowl, 6 inches in diameter, 2} inches deep; colour, same. 

Fig. 52, bowl, 5^ Inches in diameter, 2 inches deep; colour, same. 

Fig. 53, a very small vessel, 2^ inches in diameter and Ij inches 
deep ; colour, black : is of a heavier material than the others. 

* Fig. 54, a small double-curved vessel, similar to, but lai-ger than 
Fig. 53 ; 4 inches in diameter, I 3 - inches deep. 

Fig. 55, a small double-curved vessel, similar to, but larger than 
Fig. 53 ; 4 inches in diameter, 1 inch deep. 

Pig. 56, a small lot5, similar to Fig. 30; 3^ inches in diameter and 
2 | inches deep ; colour, black. 

Fig. 67, cup-shaped vessel, 3f inches in diameter, 2| inches deep ; 
colour, black and red. The material is particularly thifi and light. 

* Sco No. 7 under description of articles foui^ at Fallararatn. 


1 
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Fig. 58, semi-egg-shaped cup, similar to Figs. 23, 36 and 39; 4| 
inches in diameter, 4 inches deep; colour, black and red. 

Fig. 59, double-moulded ring stand, with necking between the rings 
pierced through; 4| inches in diameter', 2| inches deep ; colour, black. 
Thu surfaces are all smooth, black and glazed, with the exception of the 
under inner surface, which has been left rough, and wants the glaze. 

Fig. 60, Do. Do., but larger, with the ring opening wider, inches 
in diameter and 2| inches deep'; colour, black. 

Fig. 61, Do. Do., 6j inches in diameter," 2f inches deep; colour, 
black. 

The two preceding articles are complete examples of the fragments. 
Figs. 2 and 5. 

One striking peculiarity in all these articles is the surface glaze, if 
it might be so called. It might be more properly described as a gloss, 
as it has little or no Imrdness or brittleness, but has more the appear¬ 
ance of polish on wood-work or horn. It might be the result of some 
organic matter in the clay, cr probably may have been put on the sur¬ 
face only. This latter hypothesis finds credence for instance in Fig. 59, 
whore the material is black throughout. The portions intended to be 
seen when the vessel was in use, i. e., the top and exterior, are smooth 
and glazed, while the bottom side has been left rough by the potter, and 
is unglazed. In one fragment, the outside is the nsruil black and red 
glaze, while the inside is dull black. A slight portion of the inner upper 
surface has the glaze, and it has exactly the streaked appearance of 
having been laid on with a brush or rubbed with some material till 
polished,—almost certainly the latter. Had the glaze been caused by 
some material in the clay, it would have appeared equally on all sides. 
I showed one of these to Dr. Wilson, of the Presidency College, who 
thought it was not a true glaze. One other peculiarity is the difference 
in colour of material in the same vessel. One fragment shews this per¬ 
fectly—the black, the full thickness at the top, tapering doAvn towards 
the bottom centre of the inside, where its thickness is a mere line; 
while the red is thickest on the bottom, thinning up the outside, till it 
fades into the black at two-thirds of the height, (see plate X, fig. 6). 
This may be due to different clays, but it would be diflacult to run the one 
into the other as shown on the section. If different, the red clay 
would be first turned on the wheel, the black afterwards gradually added 
to the upper surfaces. The most probable hypothesis, however, is, that 
there is simply the one clay, and the different colours are due to the 
degree of heat applied in the burning. In the largo terra cotta images 
BO common in certain districts, the material used in burning was straw ; 
with this they wore stuffed, and the fire applied left the inside a perfect 
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black, and the ontside red. Straw is commonly used for the burning of 
some potter’s work, and it may possibly have been used for those now under 
notice. Most of those articles are either round or pointed on the bottom, 
and, if kept upright in the kiln, would require a support to steady them. 
If so, they might have been placed in the kiln in some sort of soil or clay 
bed; this would partially protect the lower portion of their outer sur¬ 
face from the heat. The 6re in burning would play freely on the inner 
Exposed surface and the upper outer surface; these would thus be sub¬ 
jected to a more intense heat than the partially-protected bottom. 
Burned in this way, a certain heat would give the rod colour, and a 
greater would burn black ; the exact proportion of ^eat would leave the 
bottom red, the other flame-exposed portions black, as we now find them. 
One chatti already referred to (PI. XI, fig. 43) would seem to bear out this 
theory. It is a red colour almost throughout, with two small portions 
of the upper surface showing black blotches. It appears as if*the heat 
had not been sufficiently intense to fully blacken the top, and the fire had 
been banked or gone out, just as the black was beginning to appear, or 
before the temperature had been sufficiently high to give it the required 
shades. In regard to this matter I made inquiries of some native pot¬ 
ters in Madras, as to the black and red colours and glazing of the pot¬ 
tery. I showed them a specimen, and asked if they could explain the 
colours and glazing, and produce something like it. I was told they 
could do so, and that the black colour was caused by a nut rubbed on 
the surface ; a greater or less coating of the nutty substance giving a 
more or less thickness of black in one material, hence the merging of 
the black into the red.* Tlie glaze was said to be produced by a species 
of nut likewise rubbed on the surface, and a certain degree of fineness 
could be given by burning the material with paddy husks or seed chaff. 
To test these statements, I asked a man to come and make a piece of 
pottery before me, which should have all the peculiarities of that from 
lidadura. Ho offered to come, and did come, but I regret the wetness of 
the weather prevented his attempting it, 

I have since been favoured by Government with the loan of a pam- 
pWetf on some investigations conducted in the Salem District. Men¬ 
tion is therein made of red, and also black pottery ;J some are said to 
have been black outside and red inside, and vice vorsd ; but it is not 
clearly stated, if the two colours occur on one side of the same piece of 
pottery, as in the Madura examples. They had a glossy surface, and 
some were “ ornamented with transverse lines ” similar, I presume, to 

. * Ift. 

^ Jtfiport on TumiHli in the Bnlem Distrieff by tbe Bev. Mr, Philips, 1873. 

^ Ib, p. 6, paragvupii 11, 1, • 
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those from Madura. A few were submitted to Dr. Hunter, then in 
charge of the School of Arts at Madras. His opinion on the “ glaze ” 
or “ gloss ” was that “ the surface is not glazed, but is merely polished 
by rubbing it with the juice of Tootheo or Ahatilon Indicum, a mucil¬ 
aginous juice, somewhat like gum, that is used by the natives at the 
present day to give a gloss to black earthenware. The surface can be 
scratched with a knife, though it resists water. After rubbing the sur¬ 
face with the juice, the vessel is again fired, and a species of smear is 
thus produced which resists acids and water..*.....” “Another method 
of producing a smear is In use in India, viz., rubbing the vessel with 
mica ground in Avatea*, and exposing it to heat.” This last method may, 
I believe, very possibly have beenTadopted in Madura, for most of the 
articles show small pieces of mica adhering to various parts of the sur¬ 
face. The beads found in these Salem tumuli would seem—from the 
description Dr. Hunter gives* of them—to also resemble those before 
mentioned. He says : “ They are m.ado of carnelian, oraaraented with a 
pure white enamel of considerable thickness, which has been let into the 
stone by grinding the pattern, filling in probably with oxide of tin and 
exposing to heat. The enamel is very hard, cannot bo touched with a 
knife, and is not acted on by a strong nitric acid. The small beads arc 
made of white carnelian and icespar.” 

No description of the designs engraved on the surfaces is given,t 
so I cannot compare them in this respect; but the material and method 
of inserting the enamel would seem to have been the same in both cases. 
The large urns excavated at Salem were of the common round kind, and 
many swords and other iron Aveapons were foutid in the tombs. They 
had thus probably been used by warriors or hunters. In only one of 
the Madura examples, at Dadampatti, did I find a portion of an iron 
SAVord. Tlie absence of such w'capons from their sepulchres would thus 
seem to show that the people in these parts of Madura had been a pas¬ 
toral race. 


Megalithic Remains'near Kodaikanal. 

Palmi Hills Kistvaens. '■ 

There are quite a number of groups of kistvaens scattered about 
the sides of the valley west from the Perumal Peak; these have been 
generally noticed in Mr. SeAAxdl’s Topographical Lists cf Antiquities 
(Volume I, p. 288). In company with Mr. Turner, I visited one, which 
had been referred to by Bishop Caldwell. It is known as Arasi Parai, 

* Ib, p. 6, pnrj)., IT, 3. 

t They niay probably be in tho photographs, but the copy I had did not have 
these. • 
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is about 3,500 feet lower than Kodaikanal, and stands on a level outcrop 
of rock midway up the oast side of the valley west from Perumal hill. 
It consists of a group of kistvaens, enclosed by a regularly-built ma¬ 
sonry basement, measuring about 42 feet square. The stones forming 
the square are rough blocks, square-dressed on the exterior and fitted 
together without mortar*. Many of them have fallen out of position, 
and the blocks lie heaped up outside ; but the square can still be dis¬ 
tinctly traced. The soil is only a few inches in depth, and the walls 
have been built on the solid rock. Inside the enclosure are a number of 
kistvaens, in various stages of preservation—placed regularly side by 
side. These are formed by four upright slabs resting on the rock, with 
a large slab laid on tho top. The kists and the rest of the space in tlie 
square enclosure have been filled up to the depth of a few feet with ejirth 
and stones. The remains stand north-east and south-west. We ex¬ 
amined a few of them, but found nothing but small pieces of broken 
pottery; they seem all to have been rifled at some previous time or 
other; I heard that some others in the vicinity had lately been privately 
opened, and beads found inside. Tlie side stones of the tombs stand 
generally in proper position, but the top slabs are very dilnjn'dated, and 
one—that in the west corner—has evidently been lifted bodily, and 
thrown outside. The slab lies in a position where it could by no possi¬ 
bility have fallen naturally ; this does not, however, seem to have been 
done at all recently. The state of this group is one of general ruin. 

A milo to the north of tho previous one, and a few yards down from 
the path, is another fine group of kistvaens in very complete preserva¬ 
tion. It wafl first discovered by Mr. Tunier. This Has also the same 
pccnliarity of a square enclosing basement. Being built on a very 
decided slope of rock, and the stones of the basement not placed verti¬ 
cally, but at right angles to the rock sui’faco, many of them have fallen 
out of position. On tho north side, most of tho stones of the wall liave 
fallen out of place anti rolled partly down the hill. The kistvaens 
themselves lie over at tlie same angle, but stand complete, with tho top 
slabs in their proper positions. Some of those are very large, and one 
of •them must weigh at least five tons. Tho position of this group is 
different from tho other, standing north-west by south-east. It has not 
boon altogether free from attempts at destruction, for one slab, at the 
west corner, has a piece four feet by two feet broken out of it by crow¬ 
bars, the marks of which are distinctly visible. Some one had evi¬ 
dently tried to throw the stone out of position, but it being too heavy, 
they had commenced to break it up. When we saw' it, it was in rather 
a dangerous position, for the side stone bad been removed ; I therefore 
placed some stone supports uudor it. Tho att^piptcd destruction may 
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have taken place many years ago, when the roadway was being con¬ 
structed, or it may have been through natives searching for treasure. 
The contents of this have, at one time or other, been cleared out, and 
wo only found a few pieces of broken pottery. These were interesting, 
however, in that they shewed the peculiar black and red glazed colours 
of the pottery found in the plains near Madura. If this does not show 
that these megaliths were erected by migratory sections of the tribes 
who used the others on the plains, it would at least prove they must 
have had some connexion with them, when they used the same kinds 
of potteiy. It is curious that this should have beeu so ; the one class 
of megalithic remains have an enclosure of stone circles whereas the 
others are erected in a square enclosure. 

The square built basement of these kistvaens is a peculiarity in its 
way, and is but one of the many varieties of megalithic remains, per¬ 
taining* to different parts of the country. Cromlechs and dolmens are 
found, with slight variations in their cl]|iracter, all the world over; and 
it is also interesting to find that funeral jars, seemingly such as these 
we have lately been examining, are found in other countries besides 
India. Between Carthagena and Almeria, the remains of'a pre-historic 
colony have lately been found, which are believed to have been inhabi¬ 
ted by some unknown race previous to the Aryans. Numbers of utensils, 
ornaments, and arms have been found, some without trace of metal, and 
others in stone, iron, and bronze. Bemains of bodies were found buried 
in large jars and in tiled square enclosures. This in Spain; and in 
Africa also, an aboriginal tribe—in Taveta—have burial customs which 
are similar in sqi^ respects to those remaining in India. I’rom a recent 
'traveller and explorer* wo learn that “ after death the body is buried in 
a sitting posture, the left arm resting on the knee, and the head sup¬ 
ported by the hand, the contrary arm and hand being used by the 
women. When they have remained sufficiently long to be reduced to 
skeletons, the skulls of the man and his chief wife are taken out, and 
placed in deep, oval-shaped pots. These are laid on their sides at the 
base of dracsena trees in the centre of his plantation, where in the 
shape of good spirits they keep watch and ward over the welfare of 
the crops.” 

When we find cromlechs, stone circles, and other megalithic remains 
in different parts of the world, presenting a wonderful ^ similarity in 
design and arrangement to each other, it would argue either a wander¬ 
ing tribe in early periods of ancient society, or different races having 
connexion with each other. We find in India megalithic and various 
forms of earthbnware receptacles for the dead, which havp evidently 

* Thomson, Tirough Masai Land, 3rd edition, 1866, p, 110. 
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been used contemporaneously with each other. The probability there¬ 
fore is, that these earthen tombs may perhaps be as widespread as the 
megaliths are known to be. Those buried in these ancient Indian jars 
could only have been placed in a sitting posture, similar to that prac¬ 
tised by.certain modem burying castes. It is certainly curious to find 
the same jars and a similar custom at the present day in Africa. A 
wider investigation might reveal a more widespread practice still pre- 
vaiUng in other countries. 


The Mother of Jahangir.—By MahXmahopXdhtXta Kavie^ja ShyXmal 

DXs, M. R. A. S., F. B, H. S., Court Poet and Historian^ Udaipur. 

Translated from the Rindi by BabiI Ra'm Peas/d. 

“ It is curious that there should be any uncertainty about the name 
and family of Jahdngir’s mother,” is the opening lino of a paper by 
H. Boverid ge, Esq., C. S., published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Journal, No. 3* for 1887, page 164. 

A careful perusal of the paper, instead of removing the uncertainty^ 
gives rise to several fresh doubts and suspicions, which shall be treated 
in this paper, in the order inwhich they occur. 

Q. 1. Was Jahangir’s mother a Hindu lady? 

This question must be answered in the affirmative, and of this 
reply proofs are given below. 

Q. 2. Was ignorance or prejudice the reason why the Muham¬ 
madan historians did not record the name of Jahangir’s mother P 

There should be no wonder if they were guided by religious or 
national prejudice in withholding her name from their works, few of 
which are totally free from prejudice—a fact that needs no confirmation. 

Q. 3. Was a Jodh Bai Jahdngir’s mother ? 

No. The only lady of Jodh’pur wedded to Akbar (Jahdngir’s 
father) was UuJemdwatiy the daughter of Rao Mall Dev by his concubine* 
Tipd. She had been given away in marriage to Akbar by Chandra 
Sen, the son of Mall Dev; and she had no issue. 

Another Jodh’pur princess Man’mati, the daughter of Motd Rdjd 
Udai Singh, was married in the Samvat year 1645 (A. D. 1688) to 
Jahdngir himself, who named her Jagat Oosdyin or ‘ Mistress of the 
World.’ Prince Khurram. afterwards the emperor Shah Jahdn, was 
bom of her. 

• • 

* The Hindd Edjds hod no scrapie in giving away girls of illegitimate birth 
in marriage to the Muliainmadan emperors, who had the least objection to 
accepting matches of this^nature. 
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Q. 4. Was a sister of Pabiif uncle of Bdj4 M4n Singli and 

a brother of Bhag’wan Dds, the mother of Jah&ngir ? 

No. I second the statement of mj learned friend Mr. Beveridge, 
that, granting a sister of Faha^ !^an 'was in Akbar’s haram, she was 
not Jahdngir’s mother. 

Then, as regards Pahdf KMn himself, Raja Bhag’wan DAs (of 
Jaipur) had no brother of that name, as none of the eight sons of 
the Jatter’s father, RAjA BhAr* * * § Mali, bore it. Perhaps by the word 
brothery JahAngir meant only a relative; as relatives of the Rdj’puts, 
removed even by ten generations, are called brothers. 

Q. 5. Was Jahangir’s mother (a) the daughter or (&) the grand¬ 
daughter of Bhar Mall ? • 

(а) JahAngir’s mother was the older daughter of RAjA BhAr Mall 
KachliwAlia of Amber (Jaipur). She had been married to Akbar, ac¬ 
cording to Abu-1-Fazl,t at Sambhar in li. 969 (A. D. 1562). 

Like Abu-1-Fazl, the other Muhammadan authors have, through 
prejudice, omitted the name of this lady in their narrative of JahAngir’s 
birth. 

But Munshi Sujan RAi who is considered a relhible authority by 
the Persian authors, aud most likely derived the information relating 
to JahAngir’s birth from the contemporaries of Akbar and Jahangir, 
plainly says in his Khuldmtu-t- Taicdr ikh .% that Jahangir was born of 
the daughter of RAjA Bhar Mall KachhwAha, in H. 977 (A. D. 1570), 
which is also tho uniform statement of the Mirdt-i-Aftuh Niund,^ the 
Siyaru-l-Mutakhirtn, || and the Tdrikh-i-llashidti-d-Jiti Khdm.^ Tho 
historians of JlAj’pAtdnd likewise agree in stating JahAngir'to have been 
born of an Amber princess. 

(б) The gi-anddaughter of Bhar MhU (and daughter of Bhag’wan 

DAs) was'married to prince JahAngir, and their nuptials were celebrated 
with great pomp and splendour by Akbar. Prince Khuai’au was the 
result of the union. • - * 

JahAngir writes in his Memoirs that, when this Bogam committed 
suicide by swallowing a dose of opium* at AllAhabAd, he married another 

* In the paper under disensaion tho form Bihdri Mall is un error. Trans. 
[What proof is there for this statement ? En.] 

t Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. tUS. The page in the Bib. Ind. edition is 157. 

t MSS. p. 221. Written in tho 4£)th year of ’Alamgir’s reign H.. 1107 (A. D. 
1697). 

§ MSS. p. 216. Written in the 45th year of ShAh ’Alam II.’s reign, H. 1225 
(A. D. 1811), by Shah Nawdz Khan llashimi of Delhi. 

II Luck. Ed. p. 116. Written in II. 1195 (A. D. 1781) by Munshi Snyyid Ghnlam 
Bnsain. I 

p. 71. Hyderabad, 1880 A. D. By Munshi ^ulam Imdm J^an. 
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Jaipur prinoess, the daughter;.of Ja^t Singh (son of.M&n Singh and 
grandson of Bhag’win Dis). 

Q. 6. Jahdngir’s mother was not a Hindd lady, bat a Muham¬ 
madan, the widow of Bairam Khan. 

This affirmation is contradicted by the statements made in answer¬ 
ing the last question. 

The widow of Bairdm !^ia, named Salimah SuH&u Begam, was 
a very intelligent lady, possesBing many virtues and accomplishments ;* 
she had certainly been maAried to Akbar, and was the most distinguished 
of his wives, as Mr. Beveridge says, and commanded the respect of all 
the ladies in the zanana: but the lady, who had the honour of giving 
birth to Jahangir, was a Jaipur princess—a princess, Hinddby origia.t 

Q. 7. Was Ndr Jahdn entrusted by Jahangir to Buqiyyah Begam 
or to Salimah Sultan P 

Ndr Jahan, when brought to Court after the assassinatiofi of her 
husband Sher Afgan, was kept in the charge of Buqiyyah Begam (the 
daughter of Mirza Hinddl, one of Bdbar’s sons), the Begam of Akbar, 
next to Salimah Sultan in respect. 

Q. 8. Is the word Buqiyyah or raqabah in the Iqbalndma P 

The Iqbalnamaf has the word Buqiyyah^ the name of the daughter 
of Khalifah ’All, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet—which being 
regarded as a blessed one, is given by the Moslems to their daughters. 

The word raqahah% would make no sense in tho passage in question. 

Q. 9. What is the correct meaning of the words wdlidah sahab-i- 
hhesh ? 

This expression does not mean own mother,” but a lady regarded 
as a mother for some reason (sa&a&). 

Q. 10. What authority is there for tho statement that Salimah 
had adopted Jahdngir, after his own mother’s death P 

Salimah Saltan was considered the guardian of Akbar’s zanana, 
and all the children of Akbar and Jahangir were tended by her: it was 
for this very reason that she mediated on Jahangir’s behalf, when he 
had fallen out with Akbar, and brought him to Court from Allahabdd. 
Jahangir regarded her as his mother, and she in turn looked upon 

• Tho Mirit-i-’Alam and the TdrCkh’i- Kh urah'td Jdhi give the details of her noble 
attributes. Her metrioal oompositions were signed MaMfi {hidden, anonymous). 

t It was impossible that a Hindu lady could, when married to a Muhammadan 
king, continue a Hindd, at least in the eyes of the Hindus; in that sense, it can 
be Bfl. i«^ that Jah&ngir’s mother was not a Sind'd lady. Trans. 

, J Lucknow Ed. 1870, p. 529. ^ 

§ Evidently there is a misprint in the Bib. Ind. Ed., the letter having lost 

a dot, we read Toqahah ( ), 'nstead of ruqijfyah ( ). Trans. 
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him as her son. But it should be borne ip mind that there was no system 
of adopting children among the Muhammadans, if the word adoption is 
taken in its legal sense. 

Q. 11. Can there be any doubt that Salimah was Jah&ngir’s 
mother P 

Salimah was only a step-mother of Jah&ng^r. His own mother was 
the daughter of Bhar Mall.* 

Q. 12. Was Sh&hzdda ^anam, the daughter of Salimah Sult.an, 
Jah&ngir’s full sister P c 

As Salimah Sul^dn was not Jah4n^'s oion mother^ her daughter 
was not his full sistgr. 

Before concluding this paper, Lmust criticise a statement of Abu-1- 
Fazl, implying flattery to the Muhammadan emperors. He says that, 
a certain Hindu Baja offered his daughter in marriage to the emperor 
Akbar, 'beseeching His Majesty to honour him, by keeping her in his 
haram. 

This statement is totally incorrect. The Hindd B4jas did not 
give away their daughters voluntarily to the Muhammadan emperors; 
the origin of the practice is given in the following paragraph s.f 

When Humaydn had been expelled from India by the Pathan 
Sher Shah Sdr, and in bis flight reached Tran, he was taken to task 
by the Persian king J'ahmdap, that he could not have lost his hold on 
India, had he been prudent enough to have contracted marriage-ties 
with the Hindd. Bajas, as Bdbar had done. In that case, he said, the 
Hindd Bdjds would have assisted him in times of need. 

Humaydn perceived the value of the important political dodge 
suggested by Tahmasp, and was determined to act up to its very letter, 
on his return to India, but he died no sooner than he returned. 

His son Akbar was fully alive to the advantages likely to accrue 
by adopting such a policy; and once he told Baja Bhdr Mall, that the 
relatives of the Imperial family, equal to them in rank and nobility, had 
been left in Turkistan, and it would be a good thing if the Hindd 
Bdjas, belonging to ancient independent royal families, were to contract 
marriage relationship with the imperial household. 

Baja Bhar Mall, looking upon it as objectionable, on religious grounds, 
for Hindd Bajas to marry Muhammadan princesses, preferred the alter¬ 
native of giving his daughter to the emperor in marriage, as stated by 
Snjin Bdi.;t 

* Vide ante Q. 5. 

t [It would he interesting to know the Kavir&j's authority for his statements in 
those paragraphs regardine ’Khhuiasp’s advice and HumiyCln’s and Akbav’s attitude 
towards it. En.j f 

% See Q. 5 of this paper. ^ 
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' In his Memoirs, JahAngir says that he solicited the hand of the 
daughter of Jagat Singh KachhwAhA, son to RdjA Mdn Singh of 
Jaipur, but his suit having been rejected by Bao Bhoj of Bdndi, the 
girl's maternal grandfather, ho had a mind to return from Kabul to 
India, (o punish the Bao for his insolence, who, however, was dead 
before JabAngir’s return.' 

. When the Bdpdi BAjAs threw off the allegiance to the Maha- 
vAnAs of Udaipur and entered into the Imperial service in S. 1625 
(A. D. 1568), they had m&de a contract with Akbar, not to marry their 
daughters to the Moslem emperors; and ‘like the Udaipur House 
they looked down upon those BAjAs who had done so ; and it was for 
this reason that BAo Bhoj objected Ibo his granddaughter being made 
a Begam. 

** Summary. 

An attempt has been made in this paper to show that Jagangir's 
mother was a lady, Hindd by origin, having been the daughter of Baja 
Bliar Mall of Jaipur; that Salimah Suit An was Jahangir's step-mother, 
and that the ’Hindu Bajas did not offer their daughters voluntarily to 
the Muhammadan emperors, but they gave their daughters, when soli¬ 
cited by the emperors, to contract marriage tics with thorn. 


RemarJts on the above paper. — 3y H. Beveriuoe, Esq., C. S. 

T am very glad that the subject has been taken up, and I am much 
obliged to Kaviraj Shyamal DAs for pointing out that the Khula^atn-t- 
Tawarikh gives Bihari Mall’s daughter as the mother of Jahangir. The 
question is, if this is a sufficient authority. The Khula^atu-t-TawarijA 
has not, T believe, ever been printed, but the MS. in the Society’s 
Library is in accordance with the KavirAj’s statement. Munshi SubhAn 
RAi (the name given him by Elliot) wrote at the end of the 17th 
century, in the time of Auiungzib and some seventy years after Jahan¬ 
gir’s death. He is therefore not a contemporary historian, and we do not 
know whence he got the fact about BihAri Mali’s daughter. According to 
Colonel Lees, SubhAn Rai is a good writer, but Sir Henry Elliot speaks 
very disparagingly of him. Many, however, may think his statement 
sufficient to determine the point. The other authorities, quoted by the 
KavirAj, do not, I think, strengthen SubhAn Rai’s evidence, as they are 
very modern. ^nlAra Husain KhAn, the earliest of them, wrote about 
a century ago, and his statement seems to have be\in merely copied from 
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Subhan Bdi. It seems that, as regards the times before his own, this 
writer is a mere plagiarist from Subh&n B4i or some other mnnsbi. 
Besides he olearijr is not aooorate, for he describes the marriage of Bih&ri 
Mail's daughter as having taken place after the capture of Chitor, 
whereas it occurred six years previously. 

I still think the silence of all the leading historians remarkable. 
Neither Abu-l-Fa^l, nor Ni^mu-d-din, nor Baddoni^ nor Firishtah nor 
Khafi Khan mentions Bihdri Mali’s daughter as Jahdngir’s mother. This 
cannot have been the result of bigotry; for Abu-1-Fazl, at least, was no 
bigot, and he and some of the others mention the marriage of Bihdri 
Mall’s daughter with approval. If they approved of the marriage, why 
should they not have approved of its resulting in the birth of a son ? 
They distinctly mention that Bhag’wdn Dds’ daughter was the mother of 
i^usiTii. The Mu’d§u*u-1-Umard, now being printed by the Society, is a 
modern’book, but it is an elaborate one, and was highly thought of by 
Professor Blochmann. It has biographies of Bihdri Mall and his sons, 
but it nowhere mentions that Bihdri Mali’s daughter gave birth to 
Jahdngir. 

I have consulted the MS. of the Tawdriyi-i-Salim in our library. 
The statement there is exactly as Price (p. 19) translates it, that Jahdn- 
gir married a daughter of Bihdri Mall, and had by her his son Khusru. 
This daughter might possibly be a younger sister of the one who mar¬ 
ried Akbar, but the statement that she was the mother of !^usrd is 
certainly wrong. Undoubtedly his mother -was the daughter of Bhag’¬ 
wdn. As for the passage about Pahdr !^dn, or Bahddur Khan, as it 
is in our MS., the Kavirdj’s remark, about the lax use “of the word 
brpther, is irrelevant as the word in the autobiography is uncle and not 
brother. The statement (Price, p. 34) is that Pahdr Khdn was a digni¬ 
tary of 2000 and the uncle of Bajd Mdn Singh, and that his sister was 
in Akbar’s haram, but no favourite with destiny. A Bahdr Khd n or 
Bahddur Khdn is mentioned in Abu-l-Fazl’s list of Akbar’s gp:andees. 
He is No. 87, and is described as one of the j^uldms or slaves of Hu- 
mdyun, so that he may have been originally a Hiudd, like I’timdd ^dn 
of Gujrdt, but how he came to be Edjd Mdn Singh’s uncle, I do not 
know. There is a curious statement in the Tawdrikh-i-Salim (Price, 
p. 47), that Akbar had a son by Bibi Maryam who was placed under the 
care of Bidja Bihdri Mall. Gould this be the Bibi Maryam a^out whom 
there seem to be traditions at Fat^pdr Sikri P 

The Kavirdj speaks of traditions and of the historians of Bdj- 
pdtdnd, but Tod and others do not mention any tradition a1)out 
Bihdri Mall’s daughter. On the contrary. Tod tells us that the .name of 
Bhag’wdn Dds is execrated in Bdjpdtdnd, because he was the first who 
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allied himeelf with the Moghul. This statement is repeated in the 
Political History of Jaipur by Col. Brooke. (Government Selections, 
No. 65, p. 14.) It is, however, certainly wrong, for there is no doubt that 
his father had previously given his daughter in marriage to Akbar. I 
admit, fully, that if a Edjpdt lady was the mother of Jahangir, there 
is better authority for her having been Bihiri Mall’s daughter, than for 
her having been of the Jodhpur family. 1 cannot find that TJdai Singh, 
or the Mofa Baja gave his sister to Akbar, though he gave his daughter 
to Jahdugir, and it would appear that Chandra Sen’s introduction to 
Akbar and the marriage of his sister or other' relative to Akbar did not 
take place till the 15th year of the reign, that is, after Jahangir’s birth. 
I also admit that there are great difficulties in the way of bolding that 
either Salimah or Ruqiyyah Begam was the mother of Jahangir. But I 
still think it not established that his mother sras Bihari Mall’s daughter. 
Perhaps the TariUi-i-Alfi would throw ght on the subject,* but our 
Society’s copy of that work is incomplete, and does not come down to 
Akbar’s time. Possibly too, if discreet inquiries wore made at the Court 
of Jaipur, the truth might be ascertained. 






Kttdarhof Inscription of Takshadatta.—By A. Fuhreu, Ph. D. 

This inscription is on a white sandstone slab, which was found, 
in 1875, amongst the ruins of the old fort of Kudarkot, a small village in 
tahsil Bidhuna, 24 miles north-east of Etawah, in the North-Western 
Provinces. That Kundarkot was once a place of some importance, is 
evident from the rise and height of the mound upon which it is built, 
and the number of large bricks and sculptured stones scattered about 
the place. That it is a place of great antiquity, is proved by this 
inscription. The original slab is now in the Lucknow Museum, having 
been presented by Dr. W. Hoey, C. S., in December 1886, who found it 
at^Etdwah in the Collector’s godown, an open shed affording no proper 
protection for such a treasure. 

The slab measures 2’ 65 -” X 1' 5" x 3". The most interesting point 
about this inscription is the character of the letters. On the whole 
they show the later Oupta type; but the mason has taken out the 
kdnas, i. s., the vertical strokes for the long d, and placed them above 
the letters after which they are to be read. The medial i is also highly 
oipiamentod. In this respect, as well as in the form of letters, the 
inscription resembles the Asirgarh seal of SVvavarraan, published in the 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great H-itaiu and Ireland, Vol. 
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III, p. 377, and Jottraat «£ tibe Asiatio Sooiely of Bengal, Yol. V, p. 483; 
the two Jhilrapa^kan insoriptions of Saipyat 746 (A. D. 689 or 824), 
published in the Indian Antiquary^ Yol. Y, p. 180 ; the mutilated insorip- 
tion r^varavarman on the south gate of the J4mi’ masjid at Jaunpur, 
published in General Cunningham’s Arehceological BeportSf Yol. XI, 
Plate XXXYII; and two rock inscriptions which I lately found in 
the north scarp of the Kdlinjar fort, and which will shortly be pub¬ 
lished in this Journal. 

The preservation of the slab is perfect. With the exception of 
about four letters at the end of line 15, and one single letter in line 16, 
every letter is perfectly clear and distinct; so that, with the exceptions 
referred to, there can be no doubt whatever about the actual readings 
of the slab. The mistakes made by the engraver are few and unim¬ 
portant and admit of easy correction. In respect of orthography wo 
have to notice:—(1) the persistent doubling of m, y, v, in conjunc¬ 
tion with a preceding r and, in the case of also with a following 
r (viz. V ) ; (2) the occasional use of the dental sibilant for the 
palatal; (3) the constant occurronce of final s remaining unchanged 
before initial s. 

The inscription records the erection of a residence for Brahmanas 
by one Takshadatta, the son of Harivarman, alias Mamma, son of 
Haridatta, and apparently mentions the names of the first six Briih- 
ynnnua who resided there. Unfortunately the inscription is not dated ; 
but, according to the alphabet in which it is written, it belongs to the 
9th or lOth century A. D. Of Haridatta, Harivarman, and Takshadatta 
nothing of any historical value is mentioned. 

On p. 365 of Yolume lY of iho North-Western Provinces Gazetteer 
is given what purports to be a correct transcript and translation of this 
inscription, made by a Benares pandit. But it is evident that the 
pandit cannot have seen the original slab and had to rely on an ap¬ 
parently imperfect paper rubbing. It will, tberefbre, not bo considered 
unnecessary to re-edit and translate afresh this interesting document. 


Text.* 


[1-] ^ II i emfiT 5n%- 

[2] I u [ 


* From the original slab. 

L. 1. t Metre: Kxyi. .Bioad 
L. 2. § Metre ; Arjrfi. * 


I Metre : Sloka (Anastubh). 


\ 
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£8] vwmiM iw C ^ N ] t.wiiiwwRH' 

I II C«ll] 

[4] t^WTWify i wt^- 

^TT^S 11 [ill] tftn UBW I 

£ 5 ] f%areTi^«T furrow xm ii [< m ] ^^nawifq if 

• ^ «n 5 «iifi?nf%sir 11 [«ii] IJsiwr^ firfmir- 

Ce] ^H^ Ni ^ ^iN< ^ I i4^n ffi4< ifirft 4iq>^«i^< : ifVn ^ i» r - 

^rwNr IIC«ii ] ir^Pfnfi: if^irniiT*fr nfi 1 

[ 7 ] iniRT ^ *rf?r iif^aor: It tc 11 ] ** ^ sro i^ni nTTKytf?r < n nrif<. i 1 

11 [ \ • 11 ] tt*Tr^rf*if’*r 

[ 8 ] 'iwikivw^r I ftf«r ^ fim w sir^P^ir: 11 [ ^ 11 ] |j:iiiT% im- 

«mT ifhw 1 5l«iiP5<miiSi«i 1a»?rr** iHrfSw: 11 [ ^ ^ ii ] 

[9] V I ^#iv4fl5nnTnr *rfir»nftf»nc>p: h C ^ ^ 11 ] |(j|9^- 

innm^ [ 1 ] «jifrfn»rr ncif^i HTirr 

[10] ^nnj II [ \ « II ] XX si imn<4i*it<n< ‘ [ 1 ] wr 

«iwi^4l f«r%: 11 [ \ 1 ii ] 

^ ^ II [ ^ < II ] xx »w ' ^1 i mi4ii4.«ifri 

[ 12 ] ^ <i^i*ld«4^y ir: I iirfiairfiiwr ^rfi ir r «ro ^ i ^ «< i f<B#m fSifif mx 

xjxnt II Cl^ II] tttwir ^ffWT im*r!!^r^ 1 

[ 13 ] ^mifiiaflfl f%%rr [ : ] f X^^X II [^«] l| • || 

• L. 3 . * Metre; Yasantatilaka. 

L. 4. t Metre : S'loka (Airashtabh.). % Metre: Uirandraraji^. 

L. 6. § Metre : S'loka (Annsktubh). || Metre : DrataTilambitokam. 

L. 6. Bead *ftf^C3p f Metre: S'loka (Annstabh). 

L. 7. ** Metre : S'loka (Annshtubh). ft Metre ; S'loka (Annsbfubh). 

L. 8, II Metre: S'loka (Annabtnbh). Bead ^1. §§ Metre : S'loka (Annsh- 
tnbh). 

L. 9. III! Metre : Arya. Bead I 

* L. 10. f f Metre: Arya. *•* Metre : Yasantatilaka. 

L. 11. ttt Metre : Yasantatilaka. Bead HTT! Hflt* 

. L. 13. Ill Metre : Aryl. ^ 

L. 18. Bead 
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I 

[16] I 1 

^rr^TOfhft lat^npwrfiigtTJ nr + + + + C 1 3 
[16] ^ronmw ft n^ftnt nriynw^? nnftif irro ^ [ in- ] 

^ II • H 


Translation. 

• 

Oip ! Adoration ! (V. 1.) Dargd, placed near Nilakantha (S'iva), 
slender-waisted, the lion* and Skanda sitting by her side, shining like 
the snowy mountain (Himalaya), ever pleasing, is victorious ! 

(V. 2.) There was one named Sri Maridatta^ renowned like a 
second Hari (Vishnu), whose conduct was uncorrupted, though Lakshmi 
lavished her smiles upon him ; 

(V. 3.) Whose gain of riches, immoveable in gems, undisturbed, 
[and exclusive alone of] the gems which serpents hid [in their heads] 
beneath the mountains, was like the lotus-stalk of the best of men 
("V ish^u) ; 

(V. 4.) Whose virtuous son was named Sarivarmant known also 
by the name of Sri Mamma^ under whose sunshine of glory, as it wore, 
the lotus-forests, made by the faces of the damsels of his whole house¬ 
hold, flourish. 

(V. 5.) And even now, alas ! the fire of his fury consumes, as it 
were, to his heart’s content the trees, parks, and palaces of his enemies. 

(V. 6.) The number of wounds inflicted by the sword, aimed suc¬ 
cessfully at his broad chest, are like an incised series [counting] the 
marks of the many successful victories of this king. 

(V. 7.) Though desired, two objects could not bo accomplished, 
vix.y by the army of his foe to see bis back, and by the wife of another 
man his chest. 

(V. 8.) He excelled even Prajdpati (the Progenitor), the creator 
of the seven oceans, the earth and the mountains, by his own power 
of creation in forming large lakes likes oceans, and temples like moun¬ 
tains, by tens of millions. 


L. 14. Head' J 

L. 16. Read 'JCH ffhl' ; ‘yit 1*'. 

L. 16. Read , 

* e. Dorgi’s wehicle. 
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(V. 9.) The great supporters of the earth (i. e., mountains or 
kings), with hardened hearts and roots fixed within the ground, were 
caused bj him to bow down at his command with all indignity. 

(V. 10.) He opened the veins of the earth under the pretence 
of sink:^ng wells, the outward form of which had been, as it were, 
surfeited with his graciousness. 

. (V. 11.) His foes who, approaching with arrows and determined, 

came againsb him with a desire of success, were [sure to be] disap¬ 
pointed, but the suppliants were never so, who came soliciting, needy, 
and with a desire of gaining their object. 

(V. 12.) In his policy he, being extremely anxtons for the welfare 
[of his subjects], was never known to yield, but always put down his 
enemies with force. 

(V. 13.) He begot a son, named Takshadaita, educated in the re¬ 
verence of the three Vedas,‘and who bent down the necks of his enemies. 

(V. 14.) “We, whose inborn virtue had repeatedly been the 
preservative of all [subjects], have entirely been forsaken like a blade 
of grass by that gift, desirous of glory.’' 

(V. 15.) Tims (spealdng) loudly the spirits of that [monarch], 
being now, as it were, at the top of their patience and having obtained 
some other residence, found out thoir way through the openings of some 
wounds which he had received with the sword. 

(V. 16.) This venenible person, who had by the noise [caused] 
by the delightful, fervent and continual interpretation of the Vedas 
deafened the -quarters of the heavens, built this lofty, large, lasting 
and very beautifully decorated institution for the instruction of the 
three Vedas. 

(V. 17.) As long as his virtues, like the rays of the moon, gladden 
the world, free of thick darkness, so long let this institution of a dif¬ 
ferent kind, the delight of the world, remain undisturbed in all its 
original designs. 

(V. 18.) These well-composed verses have been written by Bhadra, 
the%on of Vdmana, and by Aimni, and have been engraved by the 
mason Devadeva. 

(L. 13.) Mah^onadatta, the son of Suryadatta, of the Sankyitya 
family, follower of the Bahvyicha bi*anch [of the Rigveda] ; Jataveda- 
Boma, the son of Govatsasoma, of the Vatsa family, follower of the 
KaQva branch [of the Rigveda] ; 

(L. 14.) Vaitvduarakirtti, the son of Kuladipakirtti, of the 
Kul&ala family, follower of the Chhandoga branch [of ttie Samaveda] ; 
S'ri Chandradhara, the son of Uditaohara of 4he VAsishtha family, 
follow'er of the Bahvpcha branch [of the Rigveda] ; j 

R 
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(L. 15.) Bahnrdpa^rman, the son of YasnsTimin, of the Anpaman- 
java family, follower of the Ki^va branch [of the Rigveda] ; K • • 
* * the son of Dhptagnptasvilmin, of the Galava family^ follower 
of the Chhandoga branch [of the S&maveda] :— 

(L. 16.) By these [persons] was this institution built, for the 
mightiest and lawful protection of those versed in the knowledge of 
the illustrious three Vedas through the fame of SM, Mamma. 
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I N D E X.t 

Names of Now Genera and Species have an asterisk (*} prefixed. 

* 


ff 

>» 


Abaratha agama, 368 

„ ransunuotii, 3G8 
„ taylori, 368 
Abisara suifiisa, 355 
•Acosina aberrans, 279, 280, 293 
„ parngatiesa, 28U 
Acliillidus tamilana, 364 
Acraeiiim, 352 
Ailansnnia digitata, 336 
Adiautmn, 298 

,, capillas Venoris, 299 
„ caudal/niii, 290, 297, 209 

Hcfiff'wovthii, 290, 297, 299 
Iniiiiliituni, 299 
pedntuTn, 30U 
,, vonnst.nni, 299 
Acbilias ndiiiiii, 278 
yi-k -oma, 381, 382 

,, clilorostiotnin, 381 
Alocasia, 113 

,, ournllatri, 107 

„ foniicata, 108 

iridicii, 108 
Tnutita)iu, 108 
odora, 108 
,, ra[iifoni»is, 108 
Aiiiblypttdiu diirana, 300 

,, naradoidep, 360 
Amorjibopliallns canipanalatus, 107 

„ JyrutUEV. 107 

ArnpeliBca, 223, 226, 233 
,, bolliaiia, 226 

caririata, 226 
gaiiiumlii, 226 
iiigoiis, 226 
japoaiea, 226 
liBvigata, 226 

lopta, 223, 232, 233, 254, 255 
liiiiionli), 226 
inncroocpliula, 226 
pulngicn, 226 
„ ioniaicortiis, 226 

Ampoliscades, 223 
Ampliipoda, 220, 226 


>* 


>s 

>9 


i9 

it 


AmpbitboS, 244, 24S 

„ indioa, 220, 240, 213, 244, 

255 

„ tcnuicornis, 244 

Ampittia maro, 366 
Anchitherium, 259 
Anouialarns, 259 
Anonyx, 222, 223 

* ,, amaurns, 220,254 

,, typhlopa, 223 

Anoploplirya, 381, 382, 383 

* ,, a)i>l(iH«»tn.‘itiB, 381, 383 

„ my till, 381 

„ ncidulatii, 382 

AnLigoiius angiilata, 368 
„ poi.ipliera, 368 
Aphnroiis iiipalicns, 281, 282, 283 

* „ ruknia, 281, 282, 283, 293 

* „ rukmiiii, 282, 283, 293 

* „ aani, 282, 283; 293 
Aplii’fjpbora spinnaria, 337 
Appias Jiipjioides, 362 

„ libytlioa, 362 
,, vai’aus, 302 
Arao-oa', 110 
Argj'nnis uiplic. .354 
Arisamia curvatum, 108 
,, cnsiadatam, 108 

,, Bpooioanm, 108 

,, tortnoanm, 108 

Aroidoai, 106, 112 

Aram, 106, 109, IJO, 111, 112, 114, 115, 
116, 117 

,, cnmpanniatnm, 107 
,, oolocasia, 107 
,, cniinlliituin. 107 
onrval.mil, 108 
oufipidal.iini, 108 
divaricatum, 108 
draoimoidns, lOS 
Hiigclliforaio, 108 
foriiioataii), 108 
grao.ilo, 108 . 
indienm, 103 


» 

I, 


i> 


t A complete Index to the articles on Bhi/mkota published in this volume will 
bo issued with Iho lost of the series in a subsciiaont volume. 
no • 



Index. 


Aidiii lyratnm, J07 

„ macalatnm, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
113, 117 

„ margarotifernm, 108 

„ montana, 108 i 

„ odornm, 108 

„ orixense, 108 

„ rnpiforme, 108 

„ Beguiiiam, 111, 114 

„ BCBsiliHornm, 108 
„ Bilvaticum, 108 

„ spcdosum, 108 

„ ByJvaticnm, 115 
„ tortnoBTini, 108, IIG 
„ tnloljntnm, 110 

„ typhillum, 110 

,, viviparnm, 109 

Aspidium, 298 

„ aculoatum, 308 

„ „ var. rnfo-barbata, 

. 308 

,, Clix fiemina, var. dentigora, 

309 

„ (I'yrtomium) falcatnm, rar. 

ciiryotiileum, 309 

„ (Poly8ticlium)aculcatum,308 

„ „ „ var. lo- 

bata, 308 

„ „ aarioalatum, var. 

cacBpitosa, 308 

„ „ ilicifolintn, 308 

„ ,, Prescottiannm, 

309 

„ „ Thumsoni, 308 

Abpioaiam, 298 

„ alicrnans, 804 

„. ensiformo, 304 

„ iilix fiomina, var. dentigora, 

806 

„ „ „ „ polyspora, 

29G, 305 

ff ,, ,, ,, retnsa, 

nnbvar. olongata, 306 
„ fontannm, var. oxigunin, 304 

„ hcterocarpum, 295, 296 

„ lIohenac](eriannm, 295, 296 

„ Iticiuiatnm, var dopanpc- 

rata, 304 

„ latifuliam, var. froudosa, 307 

„ longifoiiam, 304 

„ nigripoH, 296, 297 

„ oxyphyllnm, 295 

,, polypodioides, 296 

„ „ fero typica, 

307 

„ tennifolium, 295, 296 

„ tonuifvona, 297, 307 

„ torrentiofn, 307 

„ trichomanes, 304 

„ nmbrosam, 296 * 

,, unilateralo var. ndam, 304 


Asplonium voriang, 306 

„ (Atbyrinm) Atkinsoni, var. 

Andei'Boni, 805 

„ „ Clarkei, 306 

„ „ iilix foemina, var. 

dentigera, 306 

,, ,, macrocarpnm, 806 

„ „ „ ' van- 

Atkingoni, 806 

„ „ n^ripoa, 306 

„ „« peotiuatnni, 307 

„ „ Scbimpcri, 305 

„ „ tonnifrons, 296, 

306 

„ „ Tholypteroidea, 

305 

„ (Diplazinm) Japbnicntn, 307 
„ „ latifolinm, var. 

polymorjjba, 807 
„ „ mnlticaudatam, 

808 

„ „ polypodioides, 

307 

„ „ torrontium, 307 

Aatictopteraa atellifor, 365 

„ aubfasciatas, 3G5 
Atolla pbalanta, 352 * 

Athyma cama, 277 
„ inariiia, 354 
,, mabcaa, 354 
„ pcriue, 354 

„ rangn, 354 • 

„ riifula, 277 

„ Bolenophora, 854 
Atbyria, 305 

Atliyrimn Atkinsoni, var. Andersoni, 305 
„ Clarkei, 306 

,, filix fcemina, 296 

„ „ „ var. dentigora, 306 

„ „ „ „ polyspora, 305 

„ macrocarpnm, 305 

„ „ var. Atkinsoni, 

305 

„ nigr»poa, 806 

,, pcctinatnm, 296, 307 _ 

„ Schimperi, 296, 305 

„ tonnifrons, 296, 30G 

„ Tbelypteroidcs, 305 

AtylnB, 244 

„ * austrinns, 246 

„ bispinosns, 246 

,, capcnsis, 246 

,, carinatns, 216 

,, comes, 243, 255 

„ comprcBsas, 244, 246 

,, corallinus, 2-lG 

„ crennlatuB, 246 

„ fissicanda, 246 

„ gibbosns, 246 

„ huxleyanns, 246 

„ inermia, 246 



Indea. 


399 


Atylna simplex, 24G 
„ spiunlicauda, 246 
,, swammerdamii, 246 
„ TillOBTlB, 246 

„ Tulgaris, 246 

Azanas crameri, 357 

,, nbaldns, 367 

* Badamia exclamationis, 364 
Baraons septentrionis, 365 

„ snbditas, 3G5 
Barbastellaa communis, 266, 272 
„ paoincus, 264 

Baringtonia ruceniosa, 220 
Baspa melampns, 369 
Beleuois auriginea, 3G3 
„ lordaca, 3G3 
„ meaoniina, 363 
Bibaris sotia, 366 
Bindaliara sngriva, 360 
Botryuhin in, 298 

„ daiioifoliura, 315 
,, Itiiiaria, 315 

„ Virgiuiaiinm, var. lanu¬ 

ginosa, 315 

Bovida', 259 

•Brachyplaty^ Carolina;, 341 
• „ *ngor, 342 

Byblia, 275 

„ corn, 275 

,, ilitliyia, 275, 352 

,, simplex, 275 

Cadiiga uilgii'ionsis, 347 
Ca'lojiK frilliii, 271 
*CalliLctiix nGiiiis, 33G 

„ molanocbra, 336 

,, ]H'oducta, 33G 

Callosune, 362 

,, bitribura, 3G2 

,, danm, 362 

,, utrida, 3G2 

,, oiieliuris, 3C2 

,, pornotiitus, 3G2 

„ lisondovanthe, 3G2 

,, piiruB, 362 • 

Calysisnio blasiiis, 348 
,, inclistans, 348 

,, justina, 318 

,, minens, 348 

,, liorseiis, 348 

,, snbfasciata, 348 

„ visalu, 348 

Caprolla gooinetrica, 251 
,, linearis, 251 

* „ madrasana, 251, 253, 255 

* „ palkii, 253, 255 

Cnstalhis ananda, 357 

„ decidca, 357 
•• ,, eiliion, 357 

hainntus, 357 
iritorrupiuK, 357 
rosiuiun, 357 




Casior, 259 

CatapoBcilma elegans, 368 
Catochrysops cnejns, 358 

„ hapalina, 368 
„ patala, 358 

„ Strabo, 368 

Catophaga galena, 362 

,, lankapnra, 362 
„ neombo, 362 

„ panlina, 362 

,, wardi, 862 

Catopsilia catiila, 361 
„ crucale, 361 

„ gnotna, 301 

,, ilea, 3G1 

, „ pyranthe, 8G1 

*Ccnestra affinis, 341 
,, aurora, 341 
„ circulata, 341 

„ inatutinu, 341 

Cercopts dorsalis, 334 

„ octopuuctata, 334 

Corvida;. 259 
Ceryn.'a, 34t>, 841 

* ,, riridula, 340 
Cotliusia mahratta, 352 
Cliapra agnu, 36G 

,, inaihias, 366 
,, proiniucns, 366 
Charaxes atliamas, 335 
„ t'ubiuB, 355 

„ imna, 355 

„ psaphoT), 355 
„ samatha, 355 
„ sureiidiba, 355 

Cliai'ina, 275 
ChartTiiiK, 275 

*ChiiruH daksha, 363 
„ lieicnns, 364 
Clioiluntbes, 298, 300, 302 

,, ulbomarginutu, 296, 300, 
301, 302 
ancops, 301 

Dalbousia;, 296, 297, 300, 
302 

,, fariuusa, 296, 297, 300 

* „ ,, var. ancejjs, 301 

* n » I, grisoa, 302 

„ „ „ Bubdimorpha, 

302 

M .. typioa, 301 
grisea, 302 
rufa, 295, 296 
,, snbrillusa, 300, 302 

Clievitra jaffra, 360 
Chilades laius, 356 

„ varunanar, 350 
Chilasa clytia, 963 
,, dissiiii ilis, 363 
* ,, dravidsiriim, 363 
Cluiiispes benjamin!, 365 


>> 


>» 
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CliuiiupoB goiiiata, 365 
Cluysucorig margiuellas, 344 

* „ nilgirionsia, 343 

* „ simplex, 343 

Cirrhocliroa relata, 353 

„ Bwinhoci, 353 

,, thaia, 353 

Ccclops frithii, 263, 271 
Coladonia, 292 

,, dan, 368 

* „ hanrilfconii, 291, 293 

„ indrani, 368 

„ tiasa, 292, 368 

Crilias nilagivionsfti, 362 
Colocafeia. 113 

,, imliquorum, 107 
*‘rorupiif<lof! minor, 344 
‘*"CJonoliole8te8, 23*7 

* „ dcntnlii, 238, 254 
*Coptosoma brnnnea, 312 

* „ minima, 342 

* ,, naziroD, 343 

Corophiidao, 237 
Coropliiidea, 237 
Corophium, 237 
Cosnioacarta decisa, 335, 336 

* ,, greeiii, 334 

* ,, Inrida, 335 

* ,, minor, 335 

* „ nigra, 335 

* ,, nigrofaaciata, 333 

,, octopunctuta, 334 

* ,, Pikkimonsis, 335 

* ,, taprobaneiiaiB, 333 

,, nndala, 333, 33o 

* „ „ var. alfinia, 333,331 

* • „ ,, ,, tripniictata, 

333, 334 

Crastia corn, 318 
Cricetus, 259 
Cryptogrammo, 298 
' „ crispa, 303 

Capha erymantliis, 352^ 

Cnpitha purroa, 366 
Curctia thetys, 356 
Cy^aniris akasa, 356 
„ albidisca, 356 

,, lavondnlaris, 356 

* ,, lilacea, var. 356 

„ linibatna, 356 

,, pnapa, 356 

Cynoiiycteris, 260 

,, amplcxcandata, 271 
Cyiiopterns marginatns, 271 
Cynthia aaloma, 352 
Cyrostis thyodamas, 355 
Cyrtominni falcatam, var. cory'olideum, 
309 • 

Cyatoptcris fragilis, 295, 296 
Dalchiuia torcdon, 364 

„ tbermodasa, 364 


Davallia, 298 

„ palohra var. pseadooystopteris, 
299 

„ (Lencostegia) immersa, 298 

„ „ pnlchra, 299 

„ (Stenoloma) cbinensis, 299 

Delias etiobaris, 363 

Dentalium lactonm, 237 * 

Doudorix epijnrbns, 359 
„ varnna, 284 

Dicksonia, 298 

,, soabra, 208 
Diplazinm, 290, 307 

,, Japoiiiunm, 307 
„ lnf.ifoUum var. polymorpha, 
8C7 

„ mnlticandatnm, .308 
„ polypodioides, 307 
„ torrcntiurn, 307 
Discophora Icpida, 351 
Drynarin rivulo, 312 
Ecliinodiscns, 389 
Elephas, 259 
*Elsia, 249 

* „ iudica, 250, 254 
Elymnins cundata, 351 
Elymniina?, 331 
Eiptns, 259 

Ergolis ariadno, 352 
„ iiierionc, 352 
,, _tnprobfina, 352 ^ 

Encnlypitis, 337 

*Eupetauras, 256, 257, 259, 260 

* ,, oiiicrons, 258 
Euphrinn, 318 
Euplaitui', 317, 318, 359 
Euripns coiisimilia, .352 
Enthalia adim.'i, 278 

„ nppindos, 278 
„ eveliiia, 3.54 

,, garnda, 354 

„ jnluiu 278 

„ ](‘pi(lc>a, 354 

,, luhcMit.'ua, 354 
Evores jmrrbasins, 337 
Evotomys, 260 
Elala albata, 340 
Fulgora amjilooleiiH, 338 
„ .andanianuiisis, 338 
„ oorineoloiis, 338 
Galcopith.'oi, 257 
Gammarida', 227 
GaTritnanis lluviatiMs, 220 
Garigara tliyrsis, 365 
Gaaoris gliia'ria, 362 
Gomalia albofasciata, 367 
Goniuphlubium uTiiienutn, 312 
„ Inclinopus, 312 

„ niierorhizoma, 312 

Gonioptoris mnltilinoatum, 312 
Gymuogrammo, 298 
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Gymnogramme anrita, 314 
tolla, 205 




99 

99 


(Loptugrammc) aunta, 
var. Levingii, 314 
(Sollignoa) involata, 314 
(Syugramme) fraxinea, 
, 814 

9) 19 vostjlfcaj 

314 

Halpo beturia, 306 
,, ccrata, 867 
,, coylunica, 306 
„ houorei, 867 
„ aitala, 366 
Haplodun, 259 
llaploops, 223 

Harimala bnddha, 364 „ 

,, crino, 364 
Harpyiooephalna oyclntis, 272 
19 , harpyia, 272 

9 , leiiuogiiatcr, 269 

Hcbotnoia glancippu, 362 
Hesperia oepliala, 280 
* „ ceplialoidea, 288, 289, 293 

„ ornata, 293 
Ilesperiida', 2gS, 364 
Ilesfcia iiialabarlca, 317 
*Ilidari bliawaiii, 291, 293 
,9 irava, 291 
,, Btanditigori, 291 
,, Rybirlta, 291 

HipiiosiduruB arnboinorisifl, 202, 263 
armiger, 271 
bicelor, 262 
cinercixB, 271 
„ imiriniiR, 271 
„ Bjiforis, 271 
UipposidornH, 200, 262 

,, aniboincnais, 2(>2, 263 
„ armiger, 271 

„ bicolor, 203, 271 

„ diadotiia, 263 

„ fulvas, 263 

,, speoris, 2fl 

Iloraga, 358 

„ albimaciila, 2S3, 284, 293 
„ onyx, 358 
« „ rana, 283, 284, 293 

„ viola, 281, 358 
Uujihina eassida, 302 
„ pliryne, 302 
„ remba, 363 

,, Keaxip]to, 362 

Hyarol is atratua, 367 
llypanis poiiiiice, 273 
„ siniplcx, 275 
lTyi)oria, 219 
H^pulimnas bolina, 354 

„ miflippuR, 354 

Uypolycrona otolns, 360 
,, uilgirica, 300 


»> 
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Hyposoritia luirendra, 362 
Hyslriooraorpha, 257 
Idniais, 362 

„ aniata, 362 
„ tripnneta, 362 
Iliadoa polymueator, 364 
Iraota timoteon, 359 
lamene kolirius, 365 
Isoteiuon raodesta, 367 
„ nilgiriana, 367 

„ vindhiana, 367 

Txias agniverna, 362 
„ auubala, 361 ^ 

„ dharmsaloe, 361 
„ meridionalis, 361 
„ pyretiiisaa, 301 
„ pyrone, 301 
Jamidcs bochns, 357 
Jutionia almaua, 352 
„ astorie, 352 

„ atlites, 352 

„ biorta, 352 

9 , lemonias, 352 

„ orithyia, 352 

Kabanda, 274 

„ khasiana, 273 
„ malsurida, 273 
Kallima wardi, 355 
Korivonla hardwickii, 270 
„ pallida, 272 
„ papilloRa, 270, 272 
,, picta, 272 
Kroyora, 213 
Lacrtiaa pammou, 363 
Luinpidus inlianus, 358 
„ alexis, 358 
,, clpis, 358 
Lantana, 352 
Lasiuriis pctirsoni, 272 
Lastrea Bor 5 'anum, 311 
,, crnuatuni, 311 

„ filix mas, var. marginata, 309 

9 , „ ,r ,, normalis, 309 

„ prolixnm, 309 

„ reniofcaiu, 310 

Lemoniida), 355 

Leptograramo aurita, var. Levingii, 314 
Leptosia xiphia, S61 
Lethe <irypctis, 348 
„ ciiropu, 318 
„ lU'clgbervionsis, 349 


„ todnrfi, 318, 349 
Lencostegia iminersa, 298 
,, pnlclira, 299 
Libythminao, 353 
Libythca lepita, 355 
9 , myrrh a, 355 

„ rania, 395 

Limenitis antimia, 270 
,, nrmandia, 276 

Liuiiiaiiin, 347 
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Liinnag alcippnides, 347 
„ alcippas, 354 
. „ chrysippas, 347i 364 
„ dorippus, 364 
Loznra atymnns, 360 
„ Bnrya, 3^ 

Lyoroa, 249 
Lycseidae, 249 

LyowncstheB lyotonina,'867 
IjycnDnkloo, 278, 366 
Lycsoopsia, 249 
Macliserota, 336 

„ gattigora, 836 
It pngionata, 336 
Mastodon, 259 
Mntapa aria, 366 
Megaderma, 264 

,, lyra, 264, 271 
„ spasma, 2(t4 
,, spcctrnm, 271 
Mogisbii tbwaitosi, 356 
*Melan{tis aculenta, 351 
„ aswn, 350 
,, bela, 350 

„ ismcuc, 273, 351 

„ leda, 273, 351 

„ tanibra, 350 

„ ziteiiens, 351 

Mcnolaidos aristolooliisD, 363 
„ hector, 363 

,, pniidiaiia, 363 

*Mesaena burmanica, 340 
,5 pulToroaa, 340 

* ,, Binuaia, 339 

Microdoutopng anomalns, 235 

,, australis, 235 

,, cbclifer, 236 

,, grandimanns, 235 

»> gryllotalpa, 235 

,, longipes, 235 

„ maoronyx, 235 

' ,, macnlatns, 235 

* „ megna'* 231, 254 

,, mortoni, 235 

,, tonaipes, 235 

„ tennis, ‘235 

„ versicnlatns, 235 

„ vrcbsterii, 235 

Mindnra, 341 

Miiiiopteris schreibersi, 270, 272 
Modussa procris, 354 
Monocniodcs, 248 

„ carinatns, 237 

„ demissns, 237 

* ,, mogapleon, 235, 254 

„ stimpnonii, 237 

*Mononyx indicns, 345 
Morphinaj, 351 ' 

Mucuna pmriens, 116 
Marina formosa, 272 
,, saillas, 272 


Myculesis, 273, 274 

„ bbisina, 273, 34S 

„ indistaus, 348 

„ juBtina, 348 

„ kbasiana, 273, 274 

„ malsarida, 273, 274 

„ mandata, 348 

„ mandosa, 348 

„ minoua, 348 

„ ocnluB, 348 

„ porsona, 273 

„ snbfasciata, 848 

„ yisala, 348 

„ (Cnlysisme) blaBins, 348 

n It indistanB, 348 

„ „ jnstina, 348 

„ ,, minens, 348 

M „ porsens, 348 

„ ,, sabfasciata, 348 

„ II > visala, 348 

„ (Nissangn) jnnonia, 348 

,, (Oreotrioena) mandata, 348 

„ ,, mandosa, 348 

,, (Tclinga) adoipbci, 348 

I, (Virnpa) anaxias, 318 

Myotis, 206, 270 

„ berdmorei, 269, 270 
,, miirinns, 272 
„ pallidivontria, 269 
„ parvipes, 266, 267, 272 
,, pipistrellufl, 266 , 

„ theobuldi. 269, 270, 272 
Myrinn orsolina, 287 
Nacuduba ardatos, 358 
,, daiia, 358 

,, hampsoni, 358 
,, maerophtbalma, 358 
,, promincns, 357 

,, viola, 358 

Narmada coreoides, 318 
Ncnioobiinso, 355 
Neopitliecops isalmora, 356 
Nootoiiifi, 259 
Nepberonia ce^^lonica, 363 
„ fratorna, 363 

„ giou, 363 

,, pTiigasa, 363 

,, Valeria, 363 

NeiihrSflinm, 298 

„ barbigomm, 295, 296 

„ Brtinoniiuiiini, 295, 296 

„ cannm, 296, 297, 809 

„ coohloutnm, 295, 296 

,, clongatum, 310 

„ filix man, 310 

„ „ „ vor. fibrillosa, 309 

„ „ „ „ marginata, 310 

„ „ „ ,, normalis, 206, 

309, 310 

„ .paientissiina, 

309 
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Nephrodium. filix mas var. Soliimperi- 

ana, 309 

,, gracileaoenB, 295, 296 

„ marginata, 810 

„ paraBifcionm, 311 

„ penuigerum, var. multi* 

lineata, 311 
•„ prolixnm, 297 

„ romotum, 310 

„ rigidum, 29G, 309 

,, ,, . var. marginatu, 

309 

„ Botigcrum, 295, 296 

,, sparsam, 293 

„ thel 7 ptoris, 295 ' 

„ (Lastrea) Boryannm, 311 
,, ,, oronatam, 311 

,, „ lilix mas, vat. 

margiuata, 3(>9 
„ „ filix muB, var. 

normaliB, 309 
„ „ prolixutn, 309 

„ ,, remotam, 310 

Neptis antonia, 276 
,, UBlola, 353 
,, curymenc, 363 
„ Ijoi'donia, 352 

„ juuibiili, 353 
,, kiillaura, 353 

kainarapa, 353 
nana, 27G, 293 
,, nandina, 353 

„ narayana, ‘27G 

„ u])hiaua, 353 

„ „ var. nilgirica, 353 

,, plfigioBa, 3.52 

B>vinhox;i, 353 
tliisbo, 276 
vaniiona, 353 
„ viraja, 352 
Nilaser^ 3fiU 

„ ainantcB, 3G1 
„ ccutnnruB, 361 
Nipliobolas, 313 , 

,, fissuni, 312 

Nissanga jnnonia, 318 
I^octulinin imctnla, 272 
Kotholoona, 298 

„ marautiB, 314 

Nycticcjns atratnB, 272 
„ oanuB, 272 

,, castannuB, 272 

„ boathii, 272 

„ Intcns, 272 

,, uivicolus, 268, 272 

„ ornatus, 272 

,, tcmmiiicki, 2G8, 272 

Nyotinoniua plioatUB, 271 
ISyctophihiB, 264, 265 

„ gooffroyi, 261, 265, 272 

,, tiniorionHia, 2(t4, 272 






19 

99 


99 

99 


Nymplialidoj, 273, 847 
Nymphalinss, 274, 852 
QjjdioeruB, 248 ♦ 

,, aaqaimanns, 248 

* „ puliciformis, 248, 254 
Oleandra, 298 

„ Walliohii, 311 

Onychium, 298 

Japonicum, 302 

„ var. multisocta, 
303 

OpalinidsB, 381 
Ophioglosaum, 298 

„ valgatam, 315 

Opis, 222, 223 
Ornithoptera minos, 363 
OrpltoidoB erithonius, 363 
Orsotriaoua mandata, 318 
„ mandosa, 348 
Osmunda, 298 

,, Claytoniana, 309, 314 

„ regalia, 315 

Oxycophalldoe, 249 
Padcmma kollari, 348 
Padraona, 366 

dara, 366 
gola, 366 
msoBoidoB, 366 
„ pseadomaosa, 366 

♦Papilio dakaa, 363 
„ dcmolion, 288 
„ helenuB, 288, 364 
ilitbyia, 275 
lioTnedon, 364 

* noblei, 287, 288, 293 
poris, 364 
tamilana, 364 

i Acbil lidos) tamilana, 364 
Charns) daksba, 363 
Ghilasa) olytia, 363 
„ disBimilia, 303 

„ dravidamm, 363 

(Dalcbiuia) toredon, 364 

„ thermodDsa, 364 
(Hariraala) buddba, 364 
„ oriuo, 364 
(Iliades) polymnoator, 364 
(Laertias) pammon, 363 
(Menelaides) ariatulouhiao, 363 
„ hector, 363 

,, pandiana, 363 

(Ornithoptera) minos, 363 
(Orpheidcs) erithouins, 363 
(I’athysa) nomins, 364 
,,, (Zotidcs) agamomnon, 364 
„ ,, doson, 364 

Papilionidse, 287, 361 
Papilioninm, 287,(363 
Paralycma, 249 
Parantica aglea, 347 
Parata alexia, 365 
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Pnrata cliromna, 305 
PtiEnara bacln, 365 
„ bevani, 3G5 

„ knmara, 366 

,, nai'ooa, 865 

„ tooiia, 865 

* „ uma, 292, 293 
Partlienos virens, 354 
Pathysa noniins, 364 
Phegopteris anrioulatnm, 311 

,, distauB, 311 

„ dryopteris, 312 

„ erabescena, 311 

Phrotnnia, 341 ‘ 

Phyllorhina, 260 

„ armigera, 271 
Phymatodea clathratum, 313 
„ ebciiipea, 314 
„ haataiani, 313 

„ lineare, 312, 313 
„ . icalacodon, 314 

„ membraiiaconra, 313 
„ aimplos, 313 
,, Htewartii, 314 
Pierinas;, 361 
Picsia aqnilina, 303 
Pipjstrf'llijs Icpiilas, 267 
Plntyscnliclto, 2*9 
PlecotiiB aaritns, 272 
Plcsioneura agni, 290 
,, aiysoB, 368 

,, nnibiirccsn, 367 

* „ basitiav^a, 290, 293, 3G8 

* ,, fnscn, 367 

* „ laxnii, 290, 293 

•,, Ifcucoocra, 367 

,, nigricaiiB, 367 

„ reatricta, 3G8 

„ spilotbynis, 3G7 

PlcBmonitim margarctiferum, 108 

•I’olydictya affinia 339 
Polyommatus bfcticua, 358 
I’olypodiam, 298 

„ aOnnsrenB, 293 

,, ap]jondiuulntnin, 295, 29G 

„ clathraiiim, 297 

,, fisaam,' 295 

„ hiomioTitidciira, 295, 29G 

„ jaglaiidifolinm, 295 

„ liiicare, 297, 313_^ 

,, propiiiqiiutn, 295 

„ punctataui, 295 

„ rivalc, 295 

,, Bimplex, 297 

„ (Drynaria) nvalo, 312 r312 

„ (Goniopblcbium) aniocnurri, 

,, „ lachnojitiB, 312 

,, „ tnicrorliizoma, 

312 

,, (Oonioptcria) innitiliiica- 

* tuin, 312 


Polypodiatn (Nipliobnlus) Assam, 312 
„ (PhogoptcriB) anricalatuni, 

811 

„ „ distans, 311 

„ „ dryopteris, 312 

„ „ erabosceus,311 

„ (Phymatodea) clathratum, 

313' 

„ „ ebenipes, 314 

„ „ liastatum, 313 

„ ■ ,, lineare, 312 

„ „ malacodon, 314 

„ „ mombranaceam, 

313 

„ „ aimplox, 313 

„ ,, Stewartii, 314 

Polyeticham aoulcatam, 308 

„ „ var. lobata, 308 

„ auricnlatnm, var. catspi- 

tosa, 808 

,, ilicifolinni, 308 

,, Preficotti.iTium, 309 

„ Thonifloni, 308 

Poritia phnrygo, 281 
Pratnpa clcobis, 360 
Precis i])bita, 352 
Prc)i»oidri', 219 
Pseixdolveii'a, 249 
Ptei is, 298 

„ Crotica, 303 

,, t'xcelsa, 303 . 

„ Itxiigifoliii, 303 
,, longipinixula, 295. 296 
„ r|iindri-aiirila, 303 
„ (PieBia) nquilina, 303 
Pterornys, 256, 257, 258 
,, oral, 256 
Ptcropus edwardsi, 271 
,, loBclicnuiiltii, 271 
„ nu'diiiB, 271 
PyrameiB cardiii, 354 • 

,, iiidica, 354 
Pyrgus galba, 367 
J-y rop.s javaneTfriis, 339 
,, luibilis, 339 
,, servillei, 339 

*IlHpala biixaria, 285, 293 
,, diatorta, 3.”>9 
laznlin.a, 359 
,, nisRa, 286 
,, orseis, 2S4 

* ,, roB.-icoa, 285, 293 

,, Bcbistacea, 285, 359 
,, Bjdiinx, 284 

* „ tarn. 284, 293 

SnpTiidophura, 110 
llatliindu amor, 359 
llomolnna yajna, 286 
lteuiu.saf{a vivipara, 109 
llbhiolopliuB, 262 

„ airinis, 261, 262, 263, 271 
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RhinolophtiH oinerascons, 261 

„ ferrnm-oqainnm, 2C3, 271 
„ fulridas, 261 

„ garooziBis, 262 

,, hipposideras, 263 

„ lepidas, 261, 262 

„ Inotns, 271 

y, maorobis, 263, 271 

„ minor, 261, 262, 263, 271 

,, mibratna, 271 

„ pearaoni, 263, 271 

,, pemiger, 271 

„ petersi, 261 

„ rammanika, 261 

„ ronxi, 261, 262, 271 

„ rnbidns, 261 

„ anbbadina, 261, 262, 271 

„ bragabiin, 263, 271 • 

Rbinopoma hardwickii, 271 

„ miorophyllum, 271 

Ricania obsonra, 341 
Ruhana oamiba, 352 
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tEeceived, 25th Jnlj :—Eead, Angnst 3rd, 1887.] 

Family Pentatomida: (continued). 

Genus Dalpada (continued). 

137. Dalpada tbimacdlata, Westwood. 

Peniatoma 3-nmculafa, Westw., Hope, Cat. lift, i, p. 41 (1837). 

BaJpadu anijidicollis, Elleur., Nat. Tijds. Ned. lud. p. 142, f. 9 (1862) : Walker, 
Cat. Het. i, p. 221 (1807). 

Dalpada trUjattata, Veil., Voral. Ak. Amst. Nat. (2) ii, p. 179 (1868). 

Dalpada trimacxdata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 184 (1851) ; Walker, 1. c. p. 219 
(1867); Stil, En. Hem. v. p.^ (1876). 

Piceous, punctured ; a slender line on sides of pronotum, and a dorsal 
line with two large spots at basal angles of scutellum and its apox, 
whitish, posterior angles of pronotum prominulous, subacute : antennae 
pale : body beneath luteous, sides broadly piceous (Westw.). Long, 14 |^ 
mill. 

Reported from Philippines, Java, Borneo, Assam (mihi). 

138. Dalpada bulbipeba. Walker. 

Dalpada hulbifsvaf Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 223 (1867). ^ 

Testaceous, nearly fusiform, thickly and somewhat roughly punc¬ 
tured ; punctures brown ; beneath luteous, with a black stripe on each 
1 
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side : head lanceolate, as long as the pronotnm, with three irregnlar black 
stripes, of which the median is forked between the eyes; iylus extending 
a’little beyond the juga; eyes very prominent; rostioim with a black 
tip, extending rather beyond the last ooxss: antennas pieeons, slender, 
much more than half the length of the body, first joint hot extending 
to the front; 2-3 joints with testaceoas tips; second a little longer 
than the third; fourth much longer than the third ; and than the fifth, 
which is testaceous at the base ; pronotnm, scutellamr and hemelytra partly 
and slightly clouded with brown; pronotum with a transverse impression, 
in front of which there are four black spots; posterior angles black, 
smooth, shining, globose: scutollnm attenuated towards the base t 
pectus with a black patch on each side containing three testaceous 
spots : abdomen beneath with a furrow which extends to the posterior 
margin of the fourth segment, with a piccous apical patch, and with 
two black stripes which include testaceous lateral spots: legs long, 
setulose, femora black-speckled, tibiae piceous towards the tips : mem¬ 
brane cinereous, with broad brown streaks between the veins. Nar¬ 
rower than D. nodifera. Walker, with which it agrees in the structure 
of the posterior angles of the pronotum {Wdl^erJ. Xiong body, 15 
mill. 

Reported from N. India. 

139. Dalpada bbevivitta. Walker. 

Dalpada brevivitta. Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 224 (1867). 

Dingy lurid, elliptical, minutely punctured; punctures black, 
which hue here and there forms patches; beneath dull tawny: head a 
little shorter than the pronotum; tylus not extending beyond the juga; 
eyes very prominent: rostrum veiy slender, extending a little beyond 
the'hind border of the first abdominal segment; antennee very slender, 
much shorter than the body; first joint not extending to the front of 
the head, full half the length of the second, which is a little shorter 
than the third; fourth and fifth black, a little longer than the third ; fifth 
shorter than the fourth: pronotum with the usual transverse impression, 
between which and the posterior margin i? a broad lurid stripe ; posterior 
angles slightly acute, not prominent: scutellum not extending beyond the 
posterior angles of the cerium : legs rather long and slender; tarsi and 
tips of the femora and of the tibi® black : hemelytra with two blackish 
patches; membrane cinereous, with a broad brown streak and an in¬ 
complete brown border. Like D. tecta. Walker, in structure, but is 
much darker bepeath, and the sides of the pronotum are serrated ante- 
rioifiy (Walker). Long, 15 mill. 

Reported from Cachar (Assam). 
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140. Dalpada tsota, Walker. 

DoApada te ^ a , Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 224 (1867). 

Pale testaceous, eUiptioal, coarsely, and thickly punctured; puncture® 
ffineous, beneath luteous : head very little shorter than the pronotum; 
tylus hardly extending beyond the juga, a thinly punctured apace on the 
hind border: eyes rather prominent; rostrum black towards the tip, 
extending a little beyond the fore border of the third abdominal 
segment: antennm luteous, slender, black-speckled, first joint not ex¬ 
tending to the front of the head ; second shorter than the third: pronotum 
with a smooth longitudinal line, which is dilated on the transverse im¬ 
pression ; hind angles obtuse, prominent: scutellum extending rather 
beyond the angle of the corium, with a smooth interrupted longitudinal 
line which is dilated on the fore borders at the tip : pectus and und**^- 
side of abdomen thinly and minutely punctured on each side.; puno^ 
tures black: legs slender, black speckled: hemelytra with a short 
black stripe on the disc: membrane bx'own. Shorter than D. 

Dallas, and the posterior angles of the pronotum are neither convex nor 
smooth. Long^ body, 13 mill. 

Reported from Silhat. 

141. Dalpada CONFU8A, Distant. 

Dalpada confusa . Distant, Trans. Eut. Soc. p. 121 (1879): Soien. Bos. 2nd 
Yarkand Miss. p. 3, f. 1, (1879). 

Luteous, thickly covered with green punctures : head emarginate in 
front, with the sides roHexed and some small indistinct ochroous 
markings at the base : antennre pitchy, each joint luteous at the base, 
the basal and apical joints smallest, second shorter than third, 3-4 sub¬ 
equal: rostrum just passing beyond the posterior coxm, with the tip 
pitchy : pronotum somewhat transversely gibbous at the base, in a line 
with the lateral angles, after which it is abruptly deflexed towards the 
head ; the lateral angles, prominent, subacute ; lateral margins denticu¬ 
lated for about half their length from the apex; the punctuation is very 
dense along the lateral margins and at the pronotal angles: scutellum 
somewhat gibbous at the base, deflexed towards the apex, where it is 
more sparingly punctured: coHum with a faint impunctate longitudinal 
line on the disc, extending from the base to about two-thirds its length, 
rather widened at the apex: membrane extending beyond the apex of 
the abdomen, pale fuscous, with the veins dark brown for half the 
length from the base, followed by a row of four baown spots and a 
marginal row of six spots of the same colour, the two outer ones being 
long and linear: underside of body luteous, with the pectoral and abdo- 
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minal margi|is broadly punctured ivith green, sparingly on abdomen and 
more densely on prostetbium j legs luteous, tbickly spotted with brown; 
tarsi luteous, apical joint pitchy (Distant). Long c?, 14, breadth of 
angles of pronotum, mill; long 9,15-16; breadth of angles of pro- 
notum, 7| mill. 

Reported from Murree (Punjab). 

Add:— 

Dalpada apicifera, Walker, Cat. i, p. 222 (1867) from Hong-Kong: 
much resembles D. oculata, but the posterior angles of the pronotum 
are not globose. Long, I6f mill. 

Dalpada nodifera, Walker, 1. c. from Hong-Kong: posterior angles 
of the pronotum are more globose than those of D. oculata^ and the first 
tibieo are less dilated. Long, 14| mill. 

Dalpada consohrina, Walker, 1. c., p. 225, from Siam, distinguish¬ 
able finm D. clavata by its larger size and the markings above and 
beneath. Long, 16^- mill. 

Dalpada hvevis, Walker, 1. c. p. 226, from Hong-Kong : broader than 
D. tecta. Long, 13|- mill. 

Dalpada cinetipes, Walker, 1. c. p. 229, from N. China : angles of 
pronotum much less rounded than in D. oculata and the scutellum 
narrower near the tip. Long, ICf mill. 

Genus Apodipuds, Spinola. 

Ess. p. 295 (1837); Dallas, List Hem. p. 190 (1851) : inclndes Apodiphya, Am. 
& Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 108 (1843) : Fiober, Ear. Hem. p. .337 (18GI). 

Elongate; head with the juga extending well beyond the tylus 
and not uniting in front of it: rostrum arising at a little distance from 
the labrum and always before the antennaa, the third joint somewhat 
longer than the second, fourth only -half pf second : antennas long, 
second joint twice as long as the fii-st, third one-fourth the length of 
second, and fourth as long as second ; lateral margins of head and alSdo- 
men unaimod : pronotum hexagonal; middle of the sides sinuate ; ante¬ 
rior half serrate, humeral angles prominent: Scutellum long, narrowed 
behind the middle towards tho apex which is obtuse: mesostethium 
carinate. 


142. Apodiphus amtgdalt, Germar. 

Halya amygdali, Germar, Rciso Dalm. p. 284, t. 9, f. 4 (1817). 

Halys hellenica, Lefeb., Mag. Zool. p. 24, t. 24 (1830) : Herr. Sobaff. Wanz. Ins. 
V, p. 67,1.166, f. *12 (1839), .md vii, p. 59 (1844.) : Kolenati, Mol. Eat. iv, p. 43 
(1846). 

Halys exseulpta, Burm. Handb. Ent. ii, p. 362 (1835). 
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Apodiphya helleniea, Am. & SeiY. Hist. Nat. Ina. H^m. p. 108 (1848). 

ApodipTms hellenwas, Spinola, Ebb., p. 296 (1887) ; DaUas, Liat Hem. p. 190 
(1851). 

Apodiphya amygdaZi, Fieber, Ear. Hem. p. 337 (1861). 

Apodiphua amygdaZi, Mate. & Eey, Pan. France, p. 354 (1866); Walker, Oat. 
Het. i, p.p2(1867). 

Rusty red, thickly punctured black, giving it a marbled appear¬ 
ance above; below, the black points are much finer: connezivum with 
four doable black lines: a line from the tylus to the scutellum also 
sides of pectus, lighter rusty or yellow-rod. Long, 18-22 mill. 

Reported from eastern shores of Mediterranean, Greece, Baghdad 
(mihi), Assam. . 

• 

Genus Erthesina, Spinola. 

Ess. p. 291 (1837) : Am. & Sorv. Hist. Nat. Ina. Hem. p. 104 (1843)’: Dallas, 
List Horn, i, p. 163 (1851): Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 217 (1867): Stal, Ofyers. K. V.-A. 
Porh. p. 610 (1837); Eii. Horn, v, p. 37, 45 (1876>. 

Differs from Halys in having the first joint of the rostrum extend¬ 
ing beyond the*buccul£e and the veins of the membrane simple or some¬ 
what furcate. The juga do not extend beyond the tylus, and are even 
a little shorter than it: first and last tibioe dilated. 

143. Erthesina fullo, Thunberg. 

CimexfiiUo, Tlmnb. Nov. Ins. Spec. p. 42, t. 2, f. 67 (1783). 

Cimex mucoreua, Fabr. Eat. Syst. iv, p. 117 (1794). 

Halya 7nucorea, Fa.hr., Syat. Khyug. p. 183 (1803); WolfE, lo. Cim. v, p. 186. 
t. 18, f. 179 (1811); Burmcister, Ilandb. Ent. ii (i), p. 363 (1835); Herr. Schaff. 
Wanz, Ins. vii, p. 60 (1844). 

Frthasina mucorea, Spiaola, Esa., p. 291 (1837) ; Am. & Serv. Htet. Nat. Ins. 
Hem. p. 104 (1843). 

Erthesina fullo, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 183 (1851) ; Uhlor, Proc. Ac. Phil. p. 
223 (1860) ; Walkor, Cat. ^ot. i, p. 217 (1867); St&l, Eu. Hem. v, p, 45 (1876) ; 
Distant, Proc. Ent. Soc. p. Ivii, (1878) ; A. M. N. H. (6 s. ), iii, p. 45 (1879) ; Trans. 
Ent. Soc. p. 415 (1883). 

Antennoe, black (apical joint yellow at the base) ; clypeus porrect, 
dentated, deep black, the margin and a median lino, white: pronotum 
crenated, scutellum and hemelytra black, punctured white: wings 
black, immaculate : body olivaceous ; margin of abdomen varied black, 
and aline before the margin formed of black dots: feet black, femora 
beneath and tibia), annulated white: first pair of tibiee compressly 
membranous (0. mueoreus, Fabr.). ^ 

Head porrect, black, shining, impressly punctured ; with a longi¬ 
tudinal line and somewhat raised margins, pale; apex with a small. 
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straight, impressed line on each side, and before the apex a small tooth; 
a small oblique pale line on both sides behind the fuscous eyes ; beneath 
black, impressly punctured, a broad, pale, impunctate streak on each 
side ; rostrum 4*jointed, long, subpilose, fuscous, pale at the base, lying 
between two palo, unidentate plates: antonnis 5-jointed, black, last 
joint yellow at the base: pronotum almost flat, deeply impressly punc¬ 
tured black ; dots and spots, the margin and a longitudinal line some¬ 
what elevated, pale ; posterior angles soraetwhat acute; scutellum longer 
than half the abdomen, black, punctured like the pronotum but some of 
the dots large, distinct, callous, and with three larger whitish spots at 
the base: hemclytra obscurely fuscous, deeply impressly punctured, a 
large, more distinct, pale spot on the di^ ; membrane black, striatodi 
shining; wings fuliginous: abdomen above fuscous, margin rounded, 
prominulous, flavescent, with four deep black ocellar spots on both sides ; 
beneath* convex, greyish, shining, with a groove at the base for the 
rostrum ; five black marginal spots on both sides; penultimate segment 
spotted black : pectus testaceons with black impressed dots and patches, 
a fuscous speculum between the anterior and intermediate feet: anus 
entire : feet testaceous, unarmed ; femora with two litics and several 
spots, black: first tibise dilated outwards at the apex, all the tibi® 
atigulate, black at base and apex, subpilose; last tibi® compressed: 
tarsi 3-jointed, testaceous, black at the apex, subpilose (Wolff.). Lopg, 
20-25 mill. 

Reported from Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Bengal, China, Japan. The 
Indian Museum has specimens from Calcutta (mihi), Sikkim, Assam. 
Very variable in size and depth of colour and in having bucculte an¬ 
teriorly rounded or angulate. 

144. EjiinESiNA GUTTATA, Fabricius. 

* 

Cimex guttatus, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787); Enfc. Syst. iv, p. 108 (1794). 

Eilesm guttata, Fabr., Syat. Rhyng, p. 161 (1803). • 

Erthesina guttata, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 23 (1868) : En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876). 

Head oblong, greenish, with a dorsal line and margin whitish: 
pronotum punctured, scarcely spinose, greenish, sprinkled with numer¬ 
ous white dots : scutellum and hemolytra of the same colour as the 
pronotum : wings, black: margin of abdomen varied green and white : 
body beneath, flavescent, with greenish streaks and dots : first pair of 
femora above greenish, beneath flavescent: first tibi® membranous, 
black, with a white ring ; last femora yellow; last tibi®, black with a 
yellow ring (Fahr.'), Long 23-25 mill. 

Reported from Siam, Ceylon, (mihi), India. Differs from E. fullo, 
Thunb. in its larger size, colour above, head broader anteriorly and 
apex of scutellum pale yellow->vhitish. 
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145. BBTHEsmA ACUMINATA, Dallas. 

Erthesina acuminata, Dallas, List, i, p. 183 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 817 
(1867) ; St&l, En. Hem. t, p. 45 (1876). 

d*. Above greyisb-testaceons, very thickly pnnctnred with brown : 
head pointed in front, with the lateral margins slightly toothed near the 
apex ; pitchy brown, with the lateral margins, and a median longitudi¬ 
nal impunctate line, testaceous; pronotum with the anterior portion 
pitchy brown, more thickly punctured than the posterior, with a short 
impunctate testaceous line continuous with that of the head,: scutellum 
more coarsely punctured than the rest of the surface, the base with 
three indistinct testaceous spots : membrane brownish, semitransparent: 
margins of the abdomen variegated with black and yellow : body be¬ 
neath testaceous, sparingly punctured with brown : abdomen with a 
transverso black lino on each of the sutures ; anal plate dark brown : 
sternum black : legs testaceous ; femora with numerous brown points, 
and with a brown longitudinal streak on each side; tibiro brownish at 
the base and the apex; dilatation of the anterior tibiae triangular; 
tarsi Avith the .tip of the apical joint, and the claws, brown : zpstrum 
testaceous, with the apical joint and the edges of the groove in the 
second and third, deep pitchy brown; antennae brown, with the two 
apical joints pitchy, the base of the last joint orange (Dallas). Long, 
21 mill. 

Reported from N. Bengal. 

Genus Halts, Fabricius, Dallas. 

Fabr., pfc, Syst. Hbyng. p. 103 (1803); Am. & Serr. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. 
p, 108 (1843): Herr. Schuff. Wauz. Ins. vii, p. .54 (1844): Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 
153,187 (1851): Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 230 (1867): SUl, Hem. Afric. i, p. 80 
(1864) ; Ofvers. K. V.-A. Porh. p. 610 (1867) ; En. Hem. v, p. 43 (1876). 

Dead elongated, tapering in front; tylus as long as, or longer than, 
the juga ; first joint of rostrum not extending beyond the bucculee : last 
tibiro simple, not dilated : apical angles of sixth segment of abdomen 
rounded at the apex: veins of membrane irregularly ramnlose. In 
Erthesiua, the last tibiro are dilated ; in Daljmda^ the head is rounded or 
truncated at the apex with the sides more or less parallel. 

146. Halts dentata, Fabricius. 

Cimex dentatus, Pabr., Syst. Exit. p. 702 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 346 (1781); 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 284 (1787); Exit. Syst. iv, p. 96 (1794); Wolff. Ic. Cim. ii, p. 51, 
t. 6, f. 48 (1801): Stoll, Punaises, p. 33 t. 6, f. 47 (1788). • 

Cimex atilcatm, Thimberg, Nov. Ins. Spec, ii, p, 43 (1783). 

Halya aerrigera, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 23 (1837). 
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Halys serricollis, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 28 (1887).' 

Halys dentata, Fabr., ^yst. Bhyng, p. 180 (1808) ; Herr. Beliiifl. Waos. XjU. 
p. 60, t. 233, f. 724 (1844); Dallas,- List Hem. i, p. 187 (1851) { Walkofj Oat. Het. 
i, p. 230(1867) ; St&l, En. Hem. v, p. 45 (1876) ; Distant, A. M. H. (6 s.) iii, p.4& 
(1879). 

Body cmereous and yaricd with black : head porrect, unidcmtate on 
each side : pronotam spinoso and with four small teeth on the margin: 
abdomen beneath canalicnlate {Fabr.). Antennes 5-jointed, fascoas, 
first joint short, stout, rest mfescent at the apex: head, pronotnm, 
Bcutellum, hemelytra and pectus, greyish, with numerous fuscous or 
black points and longitudinal lines : head with a small tooth on eaoh 
side before the fuscous eyes, and two small, fiexuose, longitudinal, 
fuscous lines on the apex; ocelli ‘distant; rostrum 4-jointed, fuscous, 
greyish at the base, almost as long as the body, second joint curved: 
pronotum unequal anteriorly, margin (especially the antero-lateral) ser¬ 
rulate, the posterior angles obtusely spinose, transversely impressed in 
the middle: scutellum as long as half the abdomen, apiculate, with two I 
small impressed lines in the middle, and other black longitudinal lines, >, 
also many impressed fuscous points : hemelytra with nrany impressed 
fuscous points and black spots forming abreviated bands; beneath paler : 
membrane flavescent adorned with black denticulated lines : wings 
fuliginous, with a fuscous spot at the apex: abdomen above, fuscous, 
variegated black; beneath fuscous, shining, very finely impressly 
punctured, a median longitudinal impressed line from the rostrum, entire 
to the anus : all the feet unarmed, punctured fuscous; tibiee angnlate 
(Wolff.)• Vars. (a), pronotum with two black longitudinal streaks : 
(6), teeth on the side of the head, obsolete: (r), colour paler. Long, 
19-23 mill. 

Reported from China, Japan, Assam, Bombay, Tranqucbar. The 
ludiah Museum po8.scsse8 specimens from Arakan, Assam, Sikkim 
(mihi), Calcutta (mihi), Allahabad, Bombay, Mrdras. Very variable in 
size and colour. 

Genus CEstopis, Distant, 

A. M. N. H. (6 8.) iii, p. 48 (1879). 

Ovate depressed, head triangular, juga much longer than the tylus, 
meeting beyond it, but divided at the apex : anteunm 4-jointed; first 
joint robust, not quite breaching the apex of the head; second joint a 
little shorter than the third; 3 and 4 subequal; the last somewhat 
thickened: rost^m reaching the posterior coxm; apical joint longest: 
pronotum a little longer than the head, about twice as broad as long, 
the lateral margins denticulated, the lateral angles prominent; it is 
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stightly prominent and rounded at the base t deflexed towards the head : 
scttteUum'a little longer than broad, extending slightly beyond the 
base of the membrane, g^radually narrowed for two-thirds its length 
from the base, trhenoe it extends almost straight to the apex, which is 
narrowed and rounded: membrane with longitudinal veins: abdomen 
dilated, projecting a little on each side, convex below; abdomen, legs, 
and sternum unarmed {Distant). 

The 4-jointed antennas, length of the juga, and general shape of the 
body ally this genus to Ateloaera and Memmia. 

147.— CEstopib tERiiA, Distant. 

terra, Distant, A. M. N. H. (S 9 .) iii, p. 49 (1879). 

Brownish luteous; corinm with a reddish hue, thickly and some¬ 
what regularly covered with darker punctures: head very thickly 
punctured and somewhat darker in hue: antennas luteous ; apical joint 
black, luteous at the base: pronotum with the punctures thicker and 
darker along the lateral and near the anterior mai'gins: scutellum 
somewhat rugulpse, and darker at the base: membrane pale fuscous: 
abdomen above pitchy; abdominal margin broad and distinct: sternum 
concolorous with uppersido of body; underside of abdomen rather 
darker, with a faint median longitudinal black line: logs luteous, 
femora thickly speckled with black (Distant). Long, 17; breadth of 
angles of pronotum, 8 mill. 

lioported from Khasiya hills, 4500—6000 feet, (Assam). 

Genus Belopis, Distant. 

A. M. N. H. (6 B.) iii, p. 50 (1879). 

Broad, ovate: head triangular, juga longer than tlie tylus, and 
meeting beyond it, but divided at the apex ; antennra 5-jointed : pronotum 
lather more than twice broader than long; the lateral angles prominent, 
subacute, the lateral margins denticulated; dodexed towards the head ; 
scutellum with the length equal to the breadth at the base, gradually 
narrowed for two-thirds the length, and then extending nearly straight 
to the apex, which is narrowed and rounded; membrane with longi¬ 
tudinal vejns : abdomen dilated above, projecting a little on each side ; 
convex below : sternum and abdomen unarmed; tibiae moderately 
Buloated {Distant). 

148.— Belopis unicolob, Distant. 

Selopie nnicolor. Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 8 .) lii, p. 60 (1879). 

OchriLceous, thickly and finely punctured; punctures somewhat 
darkd * on frontal half of pronotum and head: antennae reddish; second 
2 
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joint longer than the firsts shorter tiian the fourth^ 3 and 5 lot^etf 
Bubeqnal: scateUam with the median portion panotaredt rather darker, 
lateral edges concolorons with other parts of the tipper surface: znem- 
brane ochraoeons ; underside of body and legs oonoolorous, the former 
thickly and finely punctured {Distant). liong, 14; breadth of angles 
of pronotnm, 10 mill. 

Reported from the Khasiya hills (Assam). 

Genus Orthoschizops, Spinola. 

Oen. In. Art. p. ISl (1852); St&l, Horn. Afrio. i, p. 78,105 (1864): Walker, Cat. 
Het. i, p. 231 (1867). Stal, En. Hem. r. p. 48, (1876). 

Body ovate: head produced; its lateral margins near the eyes 
armed with a tooth or forming an angle more or less distinct* juga 
longer than the tylus : buccula) extended to the base of the head, mode¬ 
rately elevated : rostrum reaching to or extending a little beyond the 
last pair of feet: antennae 5-jointed, slender, the first joint not reaching 
the apex of the head: anterior lateral margins of the pronotum irre¬ 
gularly denticulate: scutellum triangular, lateral margins sinuated 
in the middle; frena not, or only very sliglitly, extended behind the 
middle of the scutellum : membrane reticulated : sterna rather deeply 
furrowed : venter sometimes slightly furrowed: feet longish, robust, 
femora unarmed ; tibiee three cornered : corium longer than scutellum, 
its apical part not so broad (Stdl). 

149.— Orthoschizops assimilis, Westwood. 

S^alys assimilis, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 21 (1837). 

Orthoschizops assimilis, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 232 (1867); Stil, En. Hem. v, 
p. 49 (1876). 

Brunneous fuscous, punctured and variegated, black; head anteri¬ 
orly sub-bifid; sides of pronotum serrate with some somewhat large 
spines, posterior angle a little prominent: scutellum whitish at the 
apex : membrane reticulated black : antennas and feet fuscous'brunue- 
ous {Westw.). Long, 16—17 mill. 

Reported from India. 

Add as 25 h 

CoPTOSOMA FiMBBiATUM, Distant. 

Coptosoma fimbriatum. Dint., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 342 (1887). 

Body above, shining black : margin of head (broadly), eyes, ocelli, 
antennae, lateral margins of the pronotum, abdominal margin as soon at 
the base of the scutellum, head beneath, rostrum, legs, margins of the 
sternum and the abdomen, and anal segment, reddish ochraceous: ab- 
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domdn beneath shining black: sternum dull opaiqne black. The bead Is 
prominent, rounded in front, and not perceptibly sinnated in front ol 
the eyes : the ocelli are situate wide apart, rather nearer to the eyes 
than to each other : and the tibiae are sulcated above (Dist.). Long, $; 
greatest breadth, 5 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi), where it is rather common. 

Div. SCIOCORAEIA, Stal. 

En. Horn, y, p. 49 (1876): Sctocondea, pt. Am. & Sory , Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. 
p. 118 (1846) : Bcioeondm, pt., Dallas, Lisi Hem. i, p. 130 (1851) 

Head clypoated, not, or only rarely, a little narrower than the base 
of the scutellum, foliaccously dilated, amplified before the collum, intra¬ 
ocular part broader than the collum: ocelli remote from the small 
eyes; antenniferous tuhei'cles remote from the sides of the head, not 
distinguishable fiom above ; first joint of the antennoa not reaching the 
apex of the head: scutellum gradually, or somewhat so, narrowed, from 
the base; its sides not, or only very slightly, siuuated; entire lateral 
margins of the body flattened, laminated {Stdl.) 

Genus kSciocoitis, Fallon. 

Hem. Ruoc. p. 20 (1829) • D.illap, pt, List. Hem. i, p 131 (1851) • Fiob Etir. 
Horn. p. .355 (1861); Stal, Hem. Afiio. i, p. 79,120 (1864) ; Ofvora. K. V. A. Forh. 
xxix, 3, p. 35 (1872); En. Hem v, p. 49, 50 (1876). 

Body oval, depressed, beneath slightly convex: heud longish, 
flattened, foliaceons, jnga longer than the tylus, and anteriorly conti¬ 
guous : ocelli small: rostrum reaching somewhat the last pair of coxse, 
first joint not extending beyond the bucculee posteriorly, second about 
equal to the two apical taken together: pronotum anteriorly broadly 
sinuated, lateml margins flattened: scutellum narrowed hindwards, 
sides not, or only very slightly, sinuated ; frena short: veins of membrane 
simple : pro- and meso-rftelhium furrowed : feet moderate : first joint of 
last tarsi a little shorter than the two apical joints taken together (Stdl), 

150. SciocoRis Lateralis, Fieber. 

Bciocoria lateralta, Fiober, Rhyncli. p. 21(1851)5 Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 178 
(1867); Stftl, En. Hem. v, p. 61 (1876). 

Oval, grey, thickly punctured brown: pronotum and scutellum 
with scattered callous spots : head somioval, flat, sides anteriorly almost 
angular, with a curved transverse impression : rostrum yellowish, ter¬ 
minal joint black : antennee brownish-yellow, third joint brown above, 
fourth yellowish at the base, above brown like the chtire fifth joint; 
pronotum 2^ times broader than long; emargination broad, shallow, 
curved; the disc equally gradually convex hind ward ; on the slightly 
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carved edges, a longiindinal three-oomered whitish spot whose posterior 
comer reaches ahnost the hrnneral angles, the inner comer resting on the 
transverse farrow which is rather shallow: apex of sontellnm rounded, 
margin sometimes whitish, basal angle black, with a small callous 
point: hemelytra unifonxily thickly punctored, with some brown trans* 
verse streaks and dots; corium a little longer than the scntellnm, apex 
almost acute-angled, a long four-cornered spot at the base, as also 
the principal vein with an abbreviated streak becoming broader 
hindward, yellowish-white: suture of membrane almost straight, mem¬ 
brane diaphanous with raised veins having scattered browu dots be¬ 
tween them: dorsum black; the two posterior tibiee with yellowish 
lateral spots: connexivum at th!e emarginations with four-cornered 
black-punctured and often ocellated spots: pectus black between the 
feet, the sides thickly punctured brown, the acetabula less so: feet 
coarsely punctured, before the tips of the femora a whitish and black 
punctured ring : abdomen thickly punctured brown, the median part, 
a zigzag lateral streak, and a semicircular lateral spot, yellowish-white; 
both sides of the lateral streak densely punctured ; the middle of the 
base of the sixth abdominal segm:;nt and two dots on the third abdomi¬ 
nal segment, black. Long, mill. 

Reported from further India. 

151. SciOCOBTS INDICUS. 

Seioeorts indieus, Ballan, List Hem. i, p. 132 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 177 
(1867) ; (?) StM, En. Hem. v, p. 128 (1870). 

$. Grey, punctured; head subelongato; antennro fuscous at the 
apex ; feet pale, punctured fuscous; membrane punctured fuscous; body 
beneath fuscous-grey, apical spot black (Dallas). Long SJ—6 mill. 

' Reported from N. India. 

Div. Mtrochabia, St&l. 

En. Hem. v, p. 52 (1876). 

Lateral margins of the head and generally also of tho pronotum 
flattened, laminated; tho lateral margins of the head posteriorly not, 
or only obsoletely, sinuated; those of the pronotum entire or very 
obsoletely crenulate: juga generally longer than the tylus, and, before 
the tylus, contiguous; antenniferons tubercles not, or only rarely, 
very slightly prominulous beyond tho sides of the head: first joint 
of the antennro not reaching the apex of the head: rostrum moderate 
or shortish, second joint shorter than the two apical taken together, 
or at least not longer: mesostethium generally farrowed: femora, 
at least the first pair, spinc^e beneath: venter without a farrow, un¬ 
armed at the base (8tdl). 
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Genns Laprius, St&l. 

Ofran. K. y.'A. F5rh. p. 200(1861); 1. o., p. 605 (1867); Ea. Hem. t, p. 52 
(1876). 

Head slightly narrowed forwards, snbo-mte, almost as long as the 
pronotam; lateral margins not, or but very slightly, sinnate before the 
eyes ; juga not, or but very slightly, extending beyond the tylus, entirely 
distant from each other; antenniferons tubercles very slightly promiun- 
loos beyond the lateral margins of the head, with a small ^pine at the 
apex externally; first joint of the antennee not reaching the apex of 
the head, second joint much longer than the third; ocelli moderate or 
large, moderately distant from the eyes, much more distant from each 
other; rostrum extending behind the intermediate pair of feet, second 
joint shorter than the two apical taken together: pronotum with anterior 
lateral margins entire, anterior angles not produced to the eyes, lateral 
angles prominent; anteriorly, between the eyes, broadly sinuate: frena 
extended beyond the middle of the scutollum which is triangular and 
gradually narrowed: pro- and raeso-stothium distinctly furrowed: aper¬ 
tures of the odoriferous apparatus auriculate. 


152. Laprius vabicornis, Dallas. 

Seioeoris varieomiH, Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 136 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 
177 (1867); Scott, A. M. N. H. (4 s.) xiv, p. 289 (1874). 

Lapriua varicomis, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A., F6rli., p. 623 (1870) ; En. Hem. v, 
p. 52 (1876) j Disiaut, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

d , $ . Ovate, pale, brownish grey, very thickly and finely punc¬ 
tured with brown : eyes black : pronotum with the anterior angles acute, 
somewhat produced anteriorly : scutellum with a a small pale impunctate 
spot in eacli basal angle : hemelytra more or less ferruginous, membrane 
brownish: abdomen beneath very thickly punctured with black, the 
punctures of the margins sometimes colourless ; within the line of the 
stigmata on each side, is a row of short whitish linos : legs testaceous ; 
femora with a few brown points; tibias towards the apex and the 
tarsi brown : rostrum testaceous, with the apex brown: antennes with 
the three basal joints red, the apex of the third black; two apical joints 
black, with the base yellowish. A variety has a red tinge on the upper 
surface; margins of abdomen beneath, tips of femora, base and tips of 
tibiee, and entire third joint of antennm, red (Dallaa), Long, <7, 11 
mill; $ Hi mill. 

Reported from N. India, Rangoon, Philippines, China, Japan, 
common in Sikkim (mihi). 
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153. Laprius QASTBiCDa, Thunberg. 

Cimem ffoetrieus, Thunb., Hem. Bostr. Cap. ii, p. 1 (1822). 

Paramecocorig gantricua, StM,' Of vers. K. V.-A. Porh. p. 182(1855); 1. c., p. 66 
(1856)} Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 178 (1867). 

Lapriua gastricus, St&l, £n. Hem. ▼, p. 52 (1S7G) : Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo., 
p. 416 (1883). 

Yellow-testaceous, densely and somewhat deeply punctured black 
fuscous: head‘with the sides parallel, oblique from the middle : scutel- 
lum furnished on both sides at tho base with a yellow testaceons callus, 
impunctate :• membrane fuscesceut: body beneath with feet, of a weaker 
colour, less densely punctured; abdomen with a blackish streak on both 
sides ; antennoo mfescent, two last joints fuscous, sordid yellow at the 
base {Stdl). Long, 9; broad, 5 milf. 

Reported from India, Japan. 

Genus -dilDNDs, Dallas. 

List Horn, i, p. 144 (1851) : £ii. Horn, v, p. 64 (1876). 

Head rather short, rounded and slightly emarginate at the apex, 
with the juga meeting beyond the tylus ; eyes prominentocelli minute, 
distant; antenme about half the length of the body, S-jointed; basal 
joint shortest, not reaching the apex of the head ; second joint shorter 
than the third, which is shorter than the fourth; fifth joint longest: 
rostrum rather short, not reaching the posterior coxae, slender, inserted 
about the middle of the under surface of the head ; basal joint reaching 
the base of tho head ; second joint longest, third longer than the Erst, 
fourth shortest: body ovate: pronotura transverse with the anterior 
angles -projecting beyond the eyes : scutellnm about two-thirds of the 
length of the abdomen, becoming narrower from the base to about the 
middle, then straight to the apex, which is broad and rounded : mem¬ 
brane with 4-5 longitudinal veins which are more or less ramose or 
somewhat reticulated at the apical margin: abdomen and sternum 
unarmed: legs moderate: femora with a double row of minute spines 
or tubercles on the under side, especially towards the apex: tarsi 3- 
jointed, with tho basal and apical joints about equal (^Dallas). Distin¬ 
guished by the large size of the sen tell um which reaches nearly to tho 
apex of the body and thus gives it a great resemblance to Podopa. 

154. .dSoNus OBSCUEUS, Dallas. 

Mdnus ohscums, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 145, t. 3, f. 5 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. 
i,p. 182(1867); Stal, Ofvers-K. V.-A. Porh. p. 623 (1870); En. Horn, v, p. 54 
(1876). 

JSdniu similis, Hagl., Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxix, p, 154 (186Sj ; Walker, Cat. Het. 
iii, p. 539 (1868). 

9. Above pitchy, obscure, very thickly punctured and some- 
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wbat rugose ; membrane semitransparent,’ brOwnisb, veins brown; abdo¬ 
men beneath slightly shining, thickly and finely punctured, with the 
margins broadly testaceous, and finely punctured brown: legs .brown, 
with the tarsi pale testaceous: rostrum testaceous, antennas black, with 
the apiqal joint pale fulvous (Dallas). Long 8t—9^ mill. 

dT. Oblong fuscous-lurid, densely and strongly punctured-fuscous, 
beneath shining subasneous : apex of antennae, rostrum, coxae and tarsi, 
also marginal streak on venter obscurely testaceous : membrane brun- 
nescent, veins and margin more obscure: wings fusces 9 ent: second 
joint of antennae somewhat shorter than the third : rostrum not reach¬ 
ing the last pair of coxae ; sides of pronotum nearly straight (Haglund)* 
Long, 9; broad, ; exp. hemi., 17-raill. 

Beported from Gilolo, Borneo, Java, Philippines, Bangoon. 

155. uBdncs VENTBALis, Dallas. 

Xdnus venttalid, Dallas, Trans. Ent. Soo. (n. s.) ii, p. 10,1 . 1, f. 3 (1852); StM, 
En. Hem. v, p 54 (1876); Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 s.), iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Ovate, rather convex, pale greyish brown, very thickly and finely 
punctured with black : head rather small, very minutely punctured with 
black above and beneath : eyes pale; ocelli yellowish : antennas slender, 
rather sparingly clothed with short hairs ; three first joints testaceous, 
fourth joint pale brown, with the base testaceous; fifth joint, pale 
brown; rostrum yellow: pronotum very thickly and finely punctured 
with black, with the punctures more distant on a slightly impressed 
space which crosses the disc about the middle, forming a pale trans¬ 
verse band ; immediately in front of this impressed space are four small 
tubei*cle8: scutellum very large, reaching very nearly to the apex of 
the body, constricted a little before the middle ; voiy thickly and finely 
punctured with blacky more thickly punctured and somewhat rugose 
towards the base, where there is a small smooth whitish point on each 
side within the basal angles; the basal angles themselves black : pectus 
rather darker than the upper surface, very thickly and finely punctured 
with black : legs yellow ; femora with numerous black or brown points, 
the anterior pair with a double row of small black spines on the lower 
surface : tibiro with a few brown points, and with a few minute bristles 
along the edges: the coriaceous portion of the hemelytra rather less 
thickly puncturod than the pronotum and scutellum ; membrane trans¬ 
parent, colourless ; wings semitransparent, iridescent; abdomen beneath 
.deop shining black, slightly brassy, very thickly and finely punctured ; 
the margins pale griseous, thickly and finely puncturod with black; 
the edges with small black spots at the junctions of the segments 
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(Dahta). No portion of the inner or apical margin of the corium is 
covered by the scntellnm. Long, 6—7| mill. 

Reported from Hong-Kong, Assam, Sikkim (mihi). 


Following Stil, T place in the sub-honily Pentatomina those genera 
of Balias’ Pentatomidm found in India which St&l distributes amongst the 
following divisions, and which are distinguished bj having the tarsi 3- 
jointed and the scutellum extended to a distance behind the frena. The 
species are rather numerous and difficult to arrange, but I have no doubt 
that we shall, in a short time, be able to give a more oxact distribution. 

Group A. 

a. The first group of these divisions includes those genera in 
which the venter is unarmed at the base, second segment without a 
spine or tubercle prominulons forwards and reaching, or somewhat so, 
the metastethium, and sometimes furrowed; margins of furrow, however, 
neither callously elevated, nor levigate: anterior margin of the prono- 
tnm very rarely somewhat elevated, levigate or callous: tibiae above 
generally furrowed or flat and margined, except Agonoscelis, in which 
they are without a furrow and rounded ; second joint of the antennae 
sometimes not extending beyond the apex of the head ; orifices entirely 
margined, or auriculated, or continued in a furrow. 

h. Corium anteriorly generally confusedly punctured between the 
costal margin and the intracostal vein, the costal margin anteriorly 
generally acute or flattened and somewhat laminated, the space between 
the margin and the vein therefore somewhat broad ; this space rarely 
very narrow (as in Diiyloxye') with a single row of points: orifices 
generally continued outwards in a long or somewhat long furrow; 
basal angles of the scutellum rarely with a spot or levigate, callous 
streak: juga sometimes much longer than the tylus and acuminated: 
anterior lateral margins of the pronotum rarely x)btusely rounded: 
second joint of the antennas sometimes not, or barely, extending beyond 
the apex of the head. 

c. Head flat or somewhat so, lateral margins acute and laminated 
or prominulons before the middle in a straight, tooth'Shaped angle; 
juga generally longer than the tylus, often much longer and contiguous 
before the tylus : anterior lateral margins of pronotum generally acute, 
or somewhat so, sometimes laminated ; bucculas not prominulons posteri¬ 
orly in a lobe: scutellum posteriorly narrow, or somewhat so: frena 
extended to rather a distance behind the middle of the scutelfnm: body 
never greenish: venter not, unless in the second segment, furrowed. 
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d. Basal angles of the scntellani without an impression or with 
a small somewhat rounded and somewhat obsolete one: sixth ventral 
segment in S anteriorly rounded: entire second joint of the antennse 
extending beyond the apex of the head: body oval or broadly oval; 
anterior Jateral margins of the pronotum entire: third joint of rostrum 
longer than the fourth: furrow of the orifices moderate or somewhat 
short, abruptly abbreviated, not continued in a wrinkle or ridge. 

This group includes the divisions Odiaria, Tropycorypharia, Oap^ 
pcearia^ Oarpoeoraria^ Diploxiariaf Eysarcoriaria, and Agonosceliaria. 

4 

Div. Odiabia, St&l. 

En. Hem. v, p. B8, (187C), , 

This division includes the genera having the characters given in 
a. to d. above. 

f 

Genus Paeamecus, Fieber. 

Rhynohotographia, p. 34 (1851). 

Body elongate, somewhat convex: head elongate, almost equally 
broad throughout, convex beneath; the jaga somewhat longer than the 
tylus, rounded on the sides, almost right-angled inwards: antennm one. 
half the length of the body, joints almost of equal thickness, the third 
shortest; the second joint a little shorter than either of the two last: 
the jugular plates very low, as long as the basal joint of the rostrum, 
and shorter than the head: rostrum rather stout, reaching beyond the 
intermediate coxa); second joint longest; third incrassate, half the length 
of the second; fourth cylindrical, bhack: prostethium short, not so long 
as the meso- or meta-stethium which are of equal length: pronotum 
hexagonal, convex between the humeral angles which are prominent and 
furnished with a small tooth: scntellum two-thirds the length of the 
dorsum, the last fourth of the length abruptly narrowed, pointed: 
hemelytra longer than the scntellum, pointed at the end; membrane 
reaching beyond the apex of the abdomen, with five furcate veins: 
tarsi robust, basal joint stouter, and as long as the two following taken 
together. 

156. Paeamecus ruficoents, Fieber. 

Parameeus ruficomia, Fieb., Rhynch., p. 35 (1851): Sfcll, En. Hem. v, p. 7l 
(1876). 

Ochreous-yellow, punctured black; elongate; pronotum anteriorly 
vnth two black points: scntellum with a slightly punctured, pale, median 
streak, and more slightly punctured patch; border line on pronotum 
and marginal spot, yellowish; two black points anteriorly; antennm, 
3 
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base of venter, dorsum beneath, and feet, yellow-ferruginous: membrane 
sordid, veins darker; stigmata and pectus, black (hieber). Long, 12| 
mill. 

Reported from Further India. 

Genus Plexippus, StSl. 

Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 505 (18G7): En. Hem. v, p. 65, 71 (1876). 

Head short, much shorter than the pronotum, almost shorter than 
broad between the eyes, rather naiTowcd forwards, rounded at the 
apex, lateral margins scarcely sinuate before the eyes; juga somewhat 
longer than the tylus, distant; ocelli a little more than twice more distant 
from each other than from the eyes ; first joint of antennm even with 
the apex of the head, second joint scai'cely as long as the third; rostrum 
not extending beyond the intermediate feet, short: anterior margin of 
pronotum obliquely and somewhat broadly truncate behind the eyes, 
anterior lateral margins slightly rounded, anterior angles obtuse, a 
little prominnlons beyond the eyes: apical angle of corium a little 
produced, apical margin somewhat sinuate near the apical angle : veins 
of merabi-ane simple: pro-slethinm sliglitly impressedmeso-stethium, 
slightly carinate : second ventj-al segment very slightly coiivoxlj' ele\'a- 
ted in the middle : odorifero is aiicrtiires continued in a not long, 
abruptly abbreviated fnrrow (^7u7). 

• 157. Plexippi's dorsalis, Stal. 

Plexijypus tlnrsalis, St il, Berlin Ent. Zeitsch. xiii, p. 226 (18G9) ; En. Hem., p. 
71 (1876). 

$ . Subobovate : weakly greyish-tiavescont, above rather densely 
punctured black, tho.se dots are arranged behind the middle of the pronu- 
tum and before the middle of the scutellum in short irregular lines : 
membrane weakly fuscous-greyish, veins more obscure, exterior basal 
angle fuscous: dorsum of abdomen finscous-'* iolaceous; connexiv'um 
blackish, two last segments obsolotely palely streaked; wings >slightly 
infuscate ; spiracula narrowly circled black. Like Ji),/aZrcsccaif, Dallas. 
Base of head, at the eyes, marked by an impunctatc BjiGt; juga gradually 
converging, a little distant at the apex : autenuee remotely and briefly 
setose, second joint more than twice as Tong as first; pronotum more 
than half longer than the head, almost more than twice bi’oador than 
long, anterior margin slightly clevaled between the eyes, lateral margins 
slightly rounded, narrowly black: scutellum sparingly palely puuc- 
tui’ed at the apex: exterior margin of corium narrowly blackish to¬ 
wards the base ; pro-stethiuin sparingly and palely punctured, exterior 
margin black; meso-stethiura sparingly punctured towards the cozes 
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meta-Btetkiam opaque, strigose, posteriorly and outwards shining, pos¬ 
teriorly sparingly punctured: venter aciculate, sparingly punotulate 
towards the sides, with a broad levigate median streak ; second segment 
slightly convex in the middle, depressed on both sides at the convex 
part (8tdl). Long, 15 ; broad, 8 mill. 

Reported from India. 

Div. TROryC()EYl*HAliIA. 

En. Hem, v, p. 56 (1876). 

a. b. as in Odiaria, (p< 17). 

c. Lateral margins of the head and pronotnra not or less acute, 
those of the proiiotum never laminated : juga rarely longer than the 
tylus, then generally acuminated or gradually narrowed ; frena goneiTilly 
extended beyond the middle of the sontellum : in those genera in which 
the juga are longer than the tj lns, generally not extending beyond the 
middle of the sontellum, iti whudi case also the scutellum posteriorly 
broad, or somewhat so : body sometimes greenish : venter sometimes with 
a long fuiTow. 

d. Head flat, jnga rarely somewhat longer than the tylus ; scutol- 
lum generally poslerioily narrow or moderately broad : frena generally 
extended behind the middle of the .soulellnm : entire second joint of 
the antennre, or a great part, extending beyond the apex of the head : 
venter not fnnowod, 

c. Fiist joint of ro.stmm very rarely extended behind the buccul®, 
and if so, the hasal angles of the scutellum have a largish, levigate, 
callous, pallid spot. 

f. The furrow of the odoriferous apertures continued in a wrinkle 
or ridge extended beyond the middle of the breadth of the pleurro, 
gradually a( 2 uuimated. 

g. Coimoxivnm pale, g)'een, or flavescont, without black or aouescent- 
blaek spots or bands, bccupyiug the entire breadth of the segments : 
segments rarely more obscurely }mnetured anteriorly and posteriorly 
than in the middle : basal angles of scutellum without a callous Spot or 
with a v'ery minute and very obsolete one. 

Genus Nh’Iie, Stnl. 

Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 61G (1867) i Eu. Hem. v, p. 56, 73 (1876). 

Head gradually distinctly narrowed forwards, latcml margins 
acute, very slightly or but scarcely sinuate behind the middle ; juga a 
little longer than the tylus, hisceut; bucculre continued through, slightly 
raised ; ocelli a little more than twice as far from each other than from 
the eyes j rostrum extended to or between the last pair of cox®, first 
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joint about on a level with the buconln, second joint longer than the 
third ; antenneo slender, first joint not reaching apex of head: anterior 
margin of pronotnm neither z'eflexed nor oalloiu, broadly sinuate, trun« 
cate behind the eyes, anterior lateral margins straight, very slightly 
refloxed, lateral angles somewhat obtuse, very slightly prominulous ; 
Bcutollum moderate, much longer than broad, narrow at the apex, frena 
extended to third apical part of scutellum : costal margin of corium 
very slightly rounded, apical angle not produced: meso*stethinm cari¬ 
nate : furrow from the odoriferous aperture grtMlaally narrowed and 
continued in a ridge or wi*inklo : abdomen not or hardly broader than 
the hemelytra, extremity of angles of segments prominulous: body 
narrowly obovato (SlAl). 

a 

168. Niphb CEPnALUR, Dallas. 

Pentatoma eephalus, Dallas, List Uom. i, p. 215 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, 
p. 303 (1867). 

Niphe cephaXuB, Bttl, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Porh., p. 616 (1867) ; En. Ilom. v, p. 73 
(1876). 

2 . Oblong, ovate, pale yellowish brown, thickly and finely punc¬ 
tured with dark brown : head large, slightly emarginate at the apex, 
the juga a little longer than the t 3 dus, eyes brown; ocelli yellow: 
pronotum with the punctures very close along the lateral piargins, 
causing them to appear much darker tlian the rest of the surface : 
scutellum with the apex orange ; membrane semi-transparent, brownish, 
with darker veins: abdomen beneath tawny, iri*egularly and sparingly 
punctured with black, with a brown spot in the middle of the third 
segment: pectus of the same colour as the abdomen, rather thickly 
punctured, with some of the punctures black : logs of the same colour, 
with numerous black ]>oints: rostrum brownish testaceous: antennm 
testaceous, with the tip of the tliird, and apical lialf of the 4 and 5 
joints, black {Dallas.') Long, 15—16 mill. 

Reported from Java, India. 

169. Niphb elokgata, Dallas. 

Pentatoma elongata, Dallas, List Hom- i, p. 246 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Ilot. ii, 
p. 299 (1837). 

Niphe elongata, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Porh,, p. 616 (1867), 1. c. p. 626 (1870) t 
En. Hem. v, p. 73 (1876). 

2 . Elongate, somewhat oblong, with the sides parallel; testaceous, 
above thickly and finely punctured with black : head with the tylus as 
long os the juga; ocelli red • scutellum very long : coriaceous portion of 
the hemelytra with the outer margin yellowish-white; membrane semi- 
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tnmspazseiit, brownish, witii the yeins * little dftrfcer; Abdomea beneath 
testaoeouB, with the disc imponotate, the sides fwntly pnnctnafed j stig¬ 
mata black; pectus rather strongly punctured, with some^f the punc¬ 
tures black: legs yellowish; tarsi fulvous; rostrum not passing the 
intermediate coxes, pale yellow, with the tip black: antennea with the 
three basal joints bright red; fourth black, with the base red j fifth 
black, with the base and apex red (Dallas). Long 124—13 mill. 

Reported from Philippines, Rangoon, N. India. Differs from N. 
cephalust Dallas, in its narrower stature and the costal limbus of the 
corium being furnished with colourless punctures. 


Div. Gafpjiauia. 

En. Horn, v, p. B7 (1876). 

a. to /. os in Troinjcorypharia, (p. 19). 

g. Segments of connexivum black, punctured, adorned with a 
median band or flavescent marginal spot, generally less densely punc¬ 
tured or somewhat levigate : basal angles of the scutellum marked by a 
pale, levigate spot, sometimes small and indeterminate and sometimes 
very large; anterior lateral margins of the pronotum slightly reflexed, 
sometimes callous, straight or somewhat so, entire, simple : tibiee above, 
fiat, margined. 


Qonus Capp^ia, Ellonrieder. 

Nat TijdHkr. Nod Ind. xxiv, p. 140 (1860) ; Walker, Cat Hot ii, p 144(1867), 
Stal, Otvors. K. V.-A Fork , p 614 (18C7) , En Hem v, p 67, 71 (1876). 

Allied to Malys, but body shorter, more depressed: head flat, as long 
as the pronotum, its basal margin broader than the anterior margin of 
the pronotum; juga shorter than the tylus, margin of juga, rounded, 
entire; tylus broader towards the apex which is arcuate: eyes small, 
prominulous; ocelli near the eyes, not very distinct; first joint of the 
antennso shorter than the head, scarcely intumcsccnt, 2-6 joints almost 
equal in length, third joint nodulose at the end, 4 and 5 joints robust: 
pronotum flattened, slightly sloped hind ward behind the posterior inter- 
angular line; anterior angles somewhat acute,'behind them, on the lateral 
margin, 3-4 not very conspicuous small teeth, posterior angles not very 
prominent, angular: scutellum broad, longer than half the abdomen: 
coriaceous portion of hemelytra long, flat; membrane short, extending 
beyond the abdomen which is almost orbicular, broader than the prono¬ 
tum, its lateral margins extending beyond the hemelytra, flattened: 
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rostrum reaching^ second ventral segment, second joint very long, rest 
nearly equal, last somewhat smaller, robust; venter very convex, ventral 
furrow short, not conspicuous; feet slender (Ellenr.). 

160. CAPPiBA TAPROBANENsis, Dallas. , 

Pentatoma taprohanensia, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 241 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hem. 
ii, p. 299 (1867). 

Cappwa multilinea, Ellonr. Nat. Tijdskr. Ned. Ind. xxir, p. 147, f. 17 (1862). 

Cappcea taprohanensis, Stal, Ea. Hem. v, p. 74 (1876) j Distant, A, M. N. H. 
(5 8.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

$. Ovate, broad, flat: head raiher long, rounded at the apex, 
black, with the lateral margins and'three longitudinal lines testaceous: 
the black portions thickly and flnely punctured, the pale lines impunc- 
tate: ocelli minute, yellow : pronotum testaceous, covered with fine 
black punctures, which leave only naiTow lines of the pale colour 
visible; of the dark patches there are two small ones in the middle of 
the anterior margin, a larger ocellated spot in each anterior angle, two 
larger spots occupying the whole middle of the disc, and having a veiy 
distinct longitudinal median line, and two rather smaller on each side 
of these; there is also a narrow line of black punctures within each 
lateral margin: scutellum thickly punctured with black, especially .at 
the base, with a pale impunctate line running down the middle from 
base to apex, and a curved line on eacli side of this running from the 
base to the middle of the median line, at which point the throe lines 
are united: hemelytra testaceous, clouded with black punctures, with 
no distinct pale lines; membrane bi-ownish, somewhat opaque, covered 
with brown spots: margins of the abdomen te8taceou.s, with a lai'ge 
bifid black spot at the junction of each segment, both above and beneath : 
body beneath testaceous: abdomen smooth and shining, with a few fine 
punctures on the sides; the stigmata and two sppts on each side of each 
segment, forming two longitudinal rows of spots on each side of the 
abdomen, black; the space between each pair of black spots is orange : 
pectus finely and irregularly punctured, with numerous black spots on 
each side; logs pale testaceous; femora thickly covered with black 
points; tibi» covered with fine black points; tarsi nearly black : ros¬ 
trum long, reaching the base of the third ventral segment; basal joint 
and the base of the second, testaceous; 2 and 3 joints brownish; fourth 
black; antennae with the basal joint, testaceous, spotted with black; 2 
and 3 joints brown, (Dallas). Long, 11—11| mill. 

Reported from Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Assam. The Indian Museum 
has specimens from Ceylon, Malabar, Assam (Sibsagar), Conoor (mihi). 
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Genns Haltomoepha, Mayr. 

Verh. Zool.-Bot. Ges. Wien, riv, p. 911 (1864): Beiae Novara, p. 47 (1866) : 
Stll, En. Hem. v, p. 67, 74 (187G). 

Body above compressed) beneath convex, head above flat, broad at 
apex, rounded, lateral margins narrowly reflexed, parallel, a little sinuate: 
tylus as long as the juga: antennee 5-jointed, first joint not reaching 
apex of head, 3-5 joints somewhat of equal length, second joint shorter 
than third : bacculm narrow, continued through, anteriorly dilated, sub- 
dentiform : rostrum reaching 2 or 3 segments of the abdomen ; first joint 
a little shorter than the bucculee, second joint scarcely twice as long as 
the first and shorter tlian the two apical taken together: eyes large, 
sessile : ocelli thrice more distant from each other than from the eyes : 
pronotum transversely somewhat sexangular, anterior angles with a 
transverse tooth, anterior lateral margins’straight, smooth and narrowly 
roflexed, shoulders a little prominent, rounded: scutellum triangular, 
posteriorly narrowed : membrane with some somewhat parallel costae ; 
metastethium compressed : odoriferous aperture with a margined trans¬ 
verse farrow, produced to a distance outwards, gradually evanescent: 
abdomen beneath not suleate, convex ; margins acute, unarmed : foot 
simple : tibiae broadly suleate externally; first and third joints of tarsi 
of equal lengtli {Mayr). 

161. Halymorpua pious, Fabricius. 

Cimex picus, Fabr., Ent. Sysl. iv, p. 115 (1704), India. 

Cimex mnrmoreiis, Fabr., Ent. Syst. Stippt. p. 534 (1798). India. 

Cimex cinnamoineiis, Wolff, Ic. Oim. iii, p. 90, f. 93 (1802). India. 

Edcssa pienft, Fabr., Sysl. Khyng., p. 153 (1803). 

Edessa manmtred, Fabr., Syst. Ilhyrig,, p. 153 (1803). 

UaUjs timoremie, Westwood, IIopo, Cat. Horn, i, p. 22 (1837) : Siguoret, Ball. 
S. E. F. (G s.) i, p. xli (1881). China, Timor. 

Penfntoma timorenxis, Dallas, List Ilem. i, p. 242 (1852): Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, 
p. 299 (1867). Ceylon. 

1‘entatonm hahjs, Stal, Ofver.*). K. V.-A. Forb., p. 182 (1855) ; 1. c., p. 69 (1856): 
Walker, 1. c. ii, p. 300 (1867). China. 

PetUatoma trii'ialin, A. Dolirn, Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxi, p. 400 (1860): Walker, 
1. o,, p. 300 (1867). Ceylon. 

Ptecilometis mishts, Uhler, Proo. Ac. Phil., p. 223 (1860). Japan. 

Hahjomnrplia timorensis, Mayr, Boise Nov. Hem., p. 50 (1866). Hong Kong, 
Shanghai. 

Dalpada remota, Walker, 1. c. i, p. 227 (1867), sec. Distant, Ent. M. M., xvi, 
p. 201 (1880). Hong Kong. 

Halijomorpha picus, 8tal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 24 (1868); Eti. Hem. v, p. 75 (1876); 
Scott. A. M. N. IT. (4 8.) xiv, p. 290 (1874) j Distant, 1. o. (6 b.), iii, p. 45 (1879) ; 
Trans. Ent. Soo., p. 416 (1883). 

AntcnniB block; third joint with a white ring at the base : head. 
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pronotnm, scntellam, heznelytia gprayish or yellow, irrorated with very 
numerons black dots: beneath flavescent, a lateral line on the pectos, 
brassy black: femora yellow, punctured black; tibisa black with a broad 
white ring at the base (G.picuSf¥a,hr.). Body above grey: pronotum 
anteriorly with two minute yellow dots, posteriorly fuscous : soutellum 
with two distinct, minute dots at the base : beneath flavescent, b median 
line and the margins fuscous, and on each abdominal segpnent ou both 
sides, a small black dot: feet flavescent, punctured fuscous (0. marmo- 
reuSf Fabr.). Luteous-grey, punctured brassy-black, somewhat varie¬ 
gated : head and pronotum with the sides entire, the latter with four 
minute luteous dots placed transversely; membrane pale, with six 
fuscous longitudinal veins, interrupted in the middle : margin of abdo¬ 
men puncturedl)laok and luteous (if. timorensisj Westw.). Long, 15—16 
mill. 

Boported from Timor, China, Japan, Ceylon, Assam, India. A 
variable and not a very uncommon species in Sikkim and Assam (mihi). 

162. Halyomorpha scutbllata. Distant. 
nalyomorpha acutellata, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 51 (1879). 

Bmnneous, thickly and strongly punctured : head with frontal and 
lateral margins black; eyes pitchy; ocelli brown, shining: rostrum 
black, reaching posterior coxro: antennas black; second joint much 
shorter than the third, fourth joint rather longer than the fifth, both of 
which are pilose : pronotnm with the lateral margins narrowly reflexed, 
bordered with black, with the extreme edge sangnincons for about two 
thirds of the length from the apex; base rugulose. a somewhat tri¬ 
angular space enclosed by pale impnnctato lines situated on each side 
of the frontal border behind the eyes ; lateral angles prominent: scutol- 
lum bright luteous with two dots at the base, two small parallel lines 
on the disc, nnd the lateral maigin, very nariowly at the base and 
broadly towards the apex, bmnneous ; the luteous area has a few deep 
brown punctures, the other bmnneous portion of tlie scntellum punc¬ 
tured as on other parts of the upper surface : membrane fnscous, with 
strong longitudinal veins : abdomen above sanguineous, with a marginal 
row of blneish-black spots, situated conjointly in pairs at the base and 
the apex of each segment, both above and below : underside of body 
sanguineous; prostethium with some greenish markings behind the 
eyes, a large dull blackish patch near the odoriferous apertures, a 
stigmata! row of rounded blueish-black spots and a large pitchy spot 
near the apex: legs black; coxm sanguineous, bases of femora dull 
reddish {Distant). Long, 16; breadth ang. pronot. 9 mill. 
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Var. o. Scutellum without the two bjrown lines on the disc, 
mai^inal and stigmatal spots on the underside of the abdomen coalescing; 
prostethium with a large black spot behind the eyes in place of greenish 
markings. 

Yar. h. Specimens from Bombay have the upper surface bluish 
instead of brownish, have typical scutellar markings, but underside as in 
var. a. 

Reported from N. Khasiya hills, 1500-3000 feet; Bombay. 

163. Hat.tomoi^pha mubrea, Distant. 

HaZyomorpha murrea, Diet., Trans. ^Ent. Soc. p. 344, t. 12 f. 5 (1887). 

Body above very pale greenish ochraceous; the corium (except the 
marginal area), and basal area of the pronotum with a slight purplish 
tinge: lateml margins of the head, margins of tylus, a small linear spot 
at the base of the head, and a similai* spot on each side before the eyes, 
black; eyes somewhat purplish; ocelli pale castancons; anteume with 
the basal joint, greenish ochraceous, minutely speckled black, 2-3 joints 
purplish, apical half of third joint black, second joint a little shorter than 
the third; rostrum just passes the last coxm; pronotum with the lateral 
margins and a double row of spots on anterior half, ochraceous; between 
and around these spots are a number of small and somewhat tessellated 
black spots; basal half minutely and sparingly darkly punctate: soutel- 
lum with four black spots at tlie base, two median and one near each 
basal angle, four more obscure and broken black spots across the disc, 
followed by two similar spots on the basal half, some tessellated and 
minute black spots at the apex, and a row of minute dark punctures on 
each lateral margin, from basal third to the apex: corium minutely and 
sparingly darkly punctate, costal area greenish, thickly and irregularly 
spotted black, lateral. margins near base ochraceous: connexivum 
ochraceous, with a black linear spot at tho base and apex of each mar¬ 
ginal segment: membrane extending much beyond the abdomen, pale 
obscure creamy, minutely and sparingly speckled black, basal two- 
thirds pale purplish from reflection of abdomen beneath: body beneath 
and legs pale greenish, a linear spot in front and behind the eyes, a spot 
near anterior and intermediate coxes, a spot towards lateral margins of 
meso- and meta-stethium, a spot at base of the anterior tibiae, a spot 
near apices of two last pair femora, a maiginal spot at base and apex of 
apical segments, and the apex of the rostum, black (Ihs^.), Long, 15; 
exp. angl. pron., 8 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim, a single specimen (mihi). 

4 
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Genus Tolumnia, St&l. 

Ofven. K. V.-A. F6rh^ p. 616 (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 67, 76 (1876). 

Margins of pronotum anteriorly, and anterior lateral margins, cal¬ 
lous or elevated; head distinctly narrowed forwards, rouuded«at apex, 
lateral margins somewhat acute, vevj slightly siuuated behind the 
middle, tylus somewhat longer than the juga; bucculee continued 
through, moderately elevated j ocelli scarcely thrice as distant from 
each other as from the eyes; rostrum somewhat produced behind the 
last COX 89 , first joint scarcely extending beyond or only equal to the 
buccule, second joint scarcely or but little longer than the third: 
anterior margin of the pronotum •slightly truncate behind the eyes, 
lateral angles very slightly prominulous, somewhat straight: apical 
margin of corium very slightly sinuate near the apical angle which is 
somewhat rounded at the extreme edge: mesostethium distinctly caii- 
nate: extremity of angles of abdominal segments acutely prumiuu- 
lous: first tibiso sometimes dilated (^Stdl). 

164. Tolumnia. LATiPES, Dallas. 

Pentat<ma latipes, Dallas, List Hem i, p. 238(1857): Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 
298 (1876). 

Dalpada ohtuaicollis, Ellenr., Nat. Tijdsskr. Ned. Ind. zzir, p. 143, f. 10 (1862). 

Tolumnia latipee, Stal, Eu. Hem. v, p. 75, (1876); Distuut, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) 
iii, p. 45 (1879). 

<?, $ . Ovate, above dark brown, thickly punctured, irrorated with 
yellow spots: pronotum with the lateral margins yellowish white: 
scutellum with a large yellowish white spot in each basal angle, and 
the apex of the same colour: membrane brownish, semi-transparent: 
margins of the abdomen banded with black and yellowish-white, the 
middle of each segment being white: body beneath pale yellow, shin¬ 
ing, finely and sparingly punctured: abdomen with a snpall brown or 
black spot on the apical segment: pectus with a row of three spots on 
each side: legs whitish, the apices of the femora the tibioe and the tarsi, 
black; the anterior tibice are considerably dilated on the outside to¬ 
wards the apex: rostrum reaching the base of the abdomen, whitish, 
with the tip black: antennae with the basal joint black; the two follow¬ 
ing pale brown; 4 and 5 joints black with their bases whitish, (Dallas), 

Long, cJ, 9: $ , IQi—11 mill. 

Reported from Sumatra, Siam, Tenasscrim, Burma, Assam. The 
Indian Museum has specimens from Sikkim (mihi), Assam (Naga 
Hills, Harmatti). 
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Cronus Pa.lomg:na, Mulsaut and Bcj. 

Pun. Pent. p. 271, 277 (1866); StH, En. Hem. v, p. 76 (1876). 

Differs from Peribalua, Muls., in having the anterior lateral margins 
of the pronotum neither callous nor smooth : sides of prostethium not, 
unless vfery obtusely, elevated : the head is dilated, flat, or somewhat so, 
towards the apex, lateral margins not, or but vory slightly, sinuate; 
autcuniferous tubercles not prominulous beyond the sides of the head. 

165. Pat.ombna SPINOSA, Distant. 

PaZomena apinona. Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 149, t, 5, f. 3 (1880). 

Above green, thickly, darkly and coarsely punctured : head coarse¬ 
ly and somewhat densely punctured ; the juga longer than the tylus and 
cleft at the apex, with the lateral margins slightly reflexod : antennas 
with the first three joints green, fourth (except the base) and whole of 
fifth, brown; second joint longer than the third, 4 and 5 subequal r 
pronotum coarsely ptxnctured, somewhat sparingly so on the disc, with 
the lateral angles produced into broad, obtusely pointed spines, some¬ 
what rounded, and narrowly black at the apex; sciitellum thickly 
punctui*ed, more sparingly so at the apex ; corium tliickly punctured, 
especially near the costa, membrane brassy, shining ; connexivum green, 
thickly and darkly punctured, narrowly luteous on the outer margin and 
at the segmental incisures : body beneath pale, disc of abdomen, coxtn, 
and bases of femoi’a somewhat luteous; legs green, tarsi brown: 
stigmata marked with black dots : rostrum luteous, with the apex nar¬ 
rowly black (Dist.). Allied to P. angulosa, Motsch., from Japan, but dis- 
tijiguislied by the much produced pronotal angles. 

liong 13—14 mill. ; breadth angles pronotum, 9—10 mill. 

Reported from Sind, N. India. 

166. Palomena iiEUTERi, Distant. 

Pafntnena rauferi, Distant, Trans. But. Soc. p. 122 (1879) ; Suicn. Rob. Bnd Yar¬ 
kand Mission, p. 4, f. 2 (1879). 

d*. Green, with head, anterior border of pronotum, basal half of 
pcntollum and membrane, bronzy: head obscurely rugulose, very thick¬ 
ly and strongly punctured with black ; tylus slightly shorter than the 
juga; rostrum luteous, with the tip black: antonnEC luteous, apical 
joint somewhat fuscous, third joint distinctly longer than the second, 
rather shorter than tho fourth, fifth longest: pronotum obscurely 
ruguloHO, very thickly and strongly punctured with black, with two 
slightly waved, lateral, linear, iinpunctatc fovcix' silnatcd a little behind 
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the anterior margin ; lateral angles somewhat prominent and rounded ; 
Bcntellum thickly covered with deep black punctures, slightly mgulose 
at the base : corium thickly and deeply punctured, with the connexivum 
luteouB, punctured with black: body beneath pale luteoue, slightly 
clouded with greenish: legs greenish, tarsi luteous. 

$ . Second joint of antennae distinctly longer than the third; 2 and 
4 subequal: abdomen beneath with some irregular obscure black 
markings (Distant). Long, 11—12 ; breadth angles of pronotum 6—7 
mill. 

Reported from Murree (Punjab). 

167. Palomena amplipicata. Distant. 

Patomena ampUficata, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 148, t. 5, f. 2 (1880). 

Above green, thickly punctuied ; head densely and finely punctn- 
late, the lateral margins slightly reflexed, juga longer than the tylus 
and cleft at the apex ; pronotum thickly punctate and somewhat rugu* 
lose, the lateral margins amplified and rounded, lateral angles obtusely 
prominent; scutellum thickly punctured, somewhat rngulose; corium 
with the punctures somewhat finer and more regular; membrane brassy, 
shining : body beneath paler, disc of abdomen and the coxae pale lute¬ 
ous ; legs green ; tarsi brown; connexivum well produced, green, thiek- 
ly punctured : antennaa green, 4 and 5 joints brown, the last joint with 
apical half pitchy ; second joint longer than the third ; 4 and 5 snb- 
equal: rostrum pale luteous, with a median dark line, and apex nar¬ 
rowly pitchy (Distant). Long, 13—14; breadth of angles of pronotum 
8 —9 ; greatest breadth of abdomen, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Shantung (N. China) ; Assam (?) ; recognized by 
the amplified pronotum and tho broad ovate body. 

168. Palomena viridissima, Poda von Neuhaus. 

Cinuix viridifisimus, Poda, Ins. Mas. Gr. p. 56 (1761). 

Cimex praninus, Fahr., Sysfc. Ent., p. 711 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 354 (1781); 
Mant. Ins., ii, p. 292 (1787); Ent. Syst., iv, p. 109 (1794); Syst. Bhyi:^., p. 166 
(1803) : Wolff, Ic. Cira., p. 62, t. 6, f. 4.9 (1801). . 

Cimex pramnwi, Fiqb., Bor. Hem., p. 339 (1861). 

Palomena viridiaaima, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p.'28'’{1868)'; Mnis. and Hey, Pan. 
France, p. 277 (1866); Distant, Scien. Eos. 2nd Yar. Mias., p. 5 (1879). 

Body entirely green, immaculate, last joint of antennae rufous, 
fuscous at apex (G. prasinus, Fabr.). Body ovate, with head, pronotum, 
hemelytia, scutellum, and feet, green ; abdomen above black ; antenn® 
5-jointed, first joint short, 2 and 3 green, 4 and 6 rufous, last fuscous 
at apex: eyes small, obscurely fuscous: rostrum 4-jointed, yellow- 
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greenish, black at apex, as long as half the bodj.* thorax inclined 
anteriorly, with two small, livid, transverse lines, impreasly pnnotared, 
margin very thinly ferrnginoas: scntellnm immaculate, subelevated at 
the base: membrane whitish, with a small fuscous spot at the base at 
the interior angle: wings white, immaculate: abdomen above blaok, 
mazgin gfeen, spotted fuscous, beneath yellow-greenish : tarsi blackish: 
first tibie with a minute blaok tooth in the middle (Wolff). Varies in 
size, entire antennas rufous, beneath green. Long, 14—15 mill. 

Stll unites Gimex dissimilist Fabr., with this speoius, but Futon 
holds them to be distinct. The former has the 3—4 joints of the antennae 
subequal, and the anterior lateral margin of the pronotnm very slightly 
arcuate inside, whilst P. viridissima has the third joint of tho antennae 
from one-third to one-fourth shorter tlian the second, and the anterior 
lateral margin of the pronotnm very slightly arcuate outside. 

Bepoxrted from Europe, Murree (Panjab). 

Div. Carpocoraeia. 

En. Hem. v, p. 57 (1876). 

a. to e. as ii> Tropycoryphariai (p. 19). 

/. Furrow of the odoriferous apertures, short or very short, abrupt¬ 
ly abbreviated, not continued in a wrinkle or ridge, second joint of the 
antennas longer than the third. 

Genus Carpocoeib, Kolenati, Stil. 

Mol. Ent. iv, p. 46 (1840) : Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Fork, 3, p. 37 (1872). 

St&l includes here Garpocoris, Muls., Godophila, pt. Mulsant, and 
Antheminiay Muls., and arranges the three allied genera thus:— 

1— 4. Frena not extended beyond the middle of the scntellnm. 

2— 3. Entire anterior lateral margins of the pronotnm, or at least 
anteriorly, reflexed, acutish:— Garpocoris. 

3— 2. Anterior lateral margins of pronotum anteriorly obtuse, not 
reflexed:— Codophila. 

4— 1. Frena extended beyond the middle of the scntellnm:— 
Dolycoris (g. r.). 

169. Garpocoris nioricornis, Fabr. 

Cimex nigricomis, Fabr., Ent. Syat. iv, p. 94 (1794); Syst. Rhynjy, p, 157 
(1803); Wolff. Jo. Cim. p. 138, t. 14, f. 132 (1804): Fallon, Hem. Saoo. p. 27 (1826). 

Mortnidea nigrieornis. Sahib., Mon. Geoo. Fenn. p. 80 (1848). 

Cimex eryngii, Gormar, Beise Dalm. p. 283 (1817) : Faun. Ins. Ear. ii, 2, (1817). 

Pentatoma nigricomia, Hahn, Wanz. Ins. ii, f. 147 (1834.) 

Carpocoria nigricoraia, Kolon., Mel. Ent iv, p. 40 (184G): Distant, Solon. Rea. 
2ad Yarkand Miss. p. 6(1879): Router, Ent. Tijda. p. 128 (1880): Duda, Wien, 
Ent. Zeit. iv, p. 69 (1885). 

Hoad ferruginous or greyish, spines on pronotum always hlack: 
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antennse black; feet pale : pronotum obtusely spinose, somewhat ferru- 
ginous {Fabr.). Wolff makes the basal joint of tho antennae greyish ; 
head, pronotum, soutellum, hemelytra and feet greyish, impressly punc¬ 
tured j pronotum with four longitudinal lines foimed by black points, 
lateral angles black; margin of abdomen variegated black and greyish ; 
beneath gpreyish-virescent: tarsi rufescent; first tibia) with a sntall tooth. 
He notes several varieties: —one with head, lateral spines of pronotum 
and hemelytra purpurascont, pronotum with longitudinal black bands, 
Bcutellum virescent, marginal spots on abdomen black with a white 
pupil; abdomen and pectus greenish; tibios rosy, tarsi black at apex; 
Long IO5; broad, 6^ mill. 

Reported from Kugiar, N. W. Siberia, Astrakhan, N. Africa, 
Europe. 


Genus Dolycoris, Muls. and Rey. 

Carpocoris, snbg. Dolycorix, Mals. and Roy, Pan. Pent. p. 238 (186615 Dolycoria, 
Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. Forh. xxix (3), p. 38 (1872) ; En. Horn, v, p. 57, 76 (1876). 

Body pilose: conndxivum in a great part prominplous beyond tho 
hemelytra: lateral margins of the head not, or but slightly, sinuatod ; 
antennto stoutish ; anterior lateral margins of pronotum very distinctly 
and narrowly reflcxed: frcna extended beyond the middle • of the 
scutollum. 


170. DOLYCORTS BACCiRUM, Liiintous. 

. Cimex baeearum, Linn., Faun. Siieo. ii, 928, (’1761); ,Syst. Nat. i, p. 721 (1767) ; 
Scopoli, Ent. Cam. p. 123 (1763) : Fallon, Horn. Saoo. p. 2!) (1820). 

Pentatoma baeearum, pt., Dallas, List Uern. i, ]>. 235 (1851) : Walker, Cat. Hot. 
ii, p. 283 (1867) : Sahib., Mon. Gooc. Penn. p. 20 (1848) : Suaudors, Trans. Ent. Soo, 
P..12S (1875). 

Pentatoma pallida, Dallas, 1. c., p. 231' (1851), N. India : Stal, Ofvors., K. V.*A., 
Forh. p. 497 (1862); Walker, 1. c. p. 299 (1867). 

Mormidea nigricornia, Piob. (nec. Fabr.) Ear. Hem, p, 335 (1861).. 

Carpocoris baeearum, Muls. and Rey, Pan. Franco Pont., p. 238 (1866) ; Stal, 
En. Hem. v, p. 76 (1876). 

Dolyeoris baeearum, Distant, pt., Ros. 2nd .Yarkand Miss. p. 5 (1879) : J. Sahib., 
K. Sv. V.-A,, Handl. xvi (4) p. 15 (1879) ; Reator, Ent. Tijds. p. 129 (1880) ; Duda, 
Wien Ent. Zeit. iv, p. 68 (1885). 

Reuter, in 1877 (Ent. Mon. Mag. xiv, p, 11), united Oimex fuscispi- 
nusy Boheman (K. V.-A., Handl., p. 241,1849), with O. baeearum, Linn., 
but, in 1880 (Ent. Tijds., p. 129), he describes them separately. 
LinnsBUs’ description of Himex baeearum, in F’aun. Suec., is very curt: — 
‘ ovate, greyish; margin of abdomen spotted black,’ but' in the Syst. 
Nat., Linnfflus quotes Scopoli’s description as synonymous. This runs :— 
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‘ Pronotnm obtusely spinose : abdomen above black; variegated on the 
igargin with spots of the same colour as the apex of the scutellum, 
beneath ‘ e basi muoronem supra thoracem protendens.’ The apex of 
the scutellum, spots on the margin of the abdomen and the feet are 
of the same colour. In c?, antennae unicolorous; marginal dots on 
abdomen yellowish, beneath without dots; varies, (a) in having hemelytra 
reddish, fusccscent at apex, antennae black, body beneath yellow ; or (&), 
hemelytra aDneous-greonish, immaculate at apex, pronotnm obscure, apex 
of scutellum fulvous, abdomen beneath ferruginous, wings obscure. In 
$ , the two last joints of the antennae are flavescent at the base, sides of 
pronotnm obscure, apex of hemelytra punctured fuscous : pronotnm and 
abdomen beneath punctured, black.’ It differs from D. verhasci in 
having the angles of the pronotum produced and pointed. Long, 10—12 
mill. Dallas describes his P. pallida thus :— $ . ‘ Allied to Veterna aher- 
vans, Germar, more elongate, testaceous, punctured: lateral angles of 
the pronotum somewhat prominent: rostrum hardly reaching the base 
of the posterior feet, whitish, extremity of apex black: antennae 
black, basal joint whitish; tibi® and tarsi fulvous.* Long, 14| mill. 

Reported from all J<lu]’ope, N. Asia, N. Africa, Japan, Kashmir, 
India, Oceania. 


171. Doltcoris verbasci, Do Goer. 

Cimex verhasci, De Geer, Mi'iri. iii, p. 257, t. 14, f. 5 (1773). 

Cimezhaccnm’m, Fabr., Eat. S^'st. iv, ]». 117 (1794) j Syat. Rhyng. p. 172 (1803) ; 
Wolff, Ic. Cim. p. UO, i. 0, f. 57 (1801). 

Pentatoma haccarum, Lop. & Serv., Enc. Mrth. x. p. 57 (1825); Hahn, Wanz. 
Ins. ii, )i. 03, i. 50, f. 152 (1834); P DoiighiH and Scott, Brit. Hem. p. 80 (1860). 

Pentatoma confusa, Westw., IIojh!, Csit. Hem. i, }». 8(1837). 

Aelia depressa, Westw., 1. c. p. 32 (1837) ; Stal, Eu. Hem. v, p. 126 (1870). 

Pentatoma verhasci, Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 235 (1851). 

Monnidea haccarum, Fiob., Ear. Horn, p. 334 (1801). 

Dahjeoris haccarum, pt, Distant, Scion. Res. 2nd Yarkand Miss. p. 5(1879) ; Trans. 
Ent. Soc. p. 415 (1883). 

Dallas and Distant with many others unite D. haccarum and 
D. verhasci, and make the two the same as the variable form found com¬ 
monly throughout the entire region from Siberia to the Sind Valley 
and thence to North Africa. The question whether theso forms are to 
remain separate or are to be united is entirely one for European students 
to decide. 

Oval: pronotum angular, the lateral angles, rounded at the tip, 
not pointed: head and pi-onotum above groyish-bi*own, sometimes with 
a slight purplish tint: soutollutn triangular, ochreous, with apex sea- 
green ; long, and occupying more than half the length of the abdo- 
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men : coriaceons portion of the hemelyta'a with a purplish tint, mem- 
braiie light-brown with a patoh of obscure brown on the interior sidf, 
near the coriaceous portion: head, pronotom, scutellnm, and hemelytra 
covered with namerous minute concave black points, hardly visible : 
wings with a black tint; eyes obscurely brown: body4>eneath and feet 
light grey, a little yellowish, with very numerous black points like 
those above: abdomen above entirely black with the margin spotted 
black and white or yellowish: antonnee S-jointed, shorter than the 
abdomen, black, with white patches at the joints (De Geer). Long, 10|; 
broad, 6^ mill. Differs from D. baccarum in not having the angles of 
the pronotum produced and pointed, but merely rounded. 

Westwood’s jSElia depressa is thus described :—* Luteons, punctured 
black: the slight margin of the pronotum pale: sides of sontellum 
towards the apex, spotted black, apex itself luteous: membrane fusces- 
oent, a large internal patch at the base, black: sides of abdomen 
spotted yellow and black, feet and body beneath luteous, tarsi black.* 
Long, 10| mill. 

Bepoi'ted from Puna (Bombay). 

172. Dolycoeis rsDicus, StSl. 

Dolycoris indicua, Stftl, En. Hem. v. p. 76 (1876). > 

$ . Very like and closely allied to D. verbascij De G«5er, but appears 
to differ in the narrower form; head, pronotum, and scutellnm less densely 
punctured; membrane longer; anterior lateral margins of pronotum 
more hroadly pallid, sparingly black-punctured at the base (Stdl). 
Long, 9^ ; broad, 5 mill. 

Reported from India, Deccan, Darjeeling. Distant has an allied 
form,^D. formomna, from Formosa. 

Genus Godophila, Mulsant, St&l. 

t * 

pt. Pnn. France Pent. p. 237 (1866;; Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. F8rh. xxix, 3. p, 38 
(1872); Bn. Hem. v, p. 76 (1876). 

Differs from OarpocoriSy Kolenati, Stil, in having the anterior 
lateral margins of the pronotum anteriorly obtuse, not refloxed. 

173. Godophila maoulicollis, Dallas. 

PentcLtoma maeulicollia, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 234 (1851) StU,0f7erB. K. V.-A., 
Porh. p. 497 (1862); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 299 (1867). 

Pentatomaarahica, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Forh. p. 233 (1854). 

Codophila nuieiUieollM, Stal, En. Hem. ▼, p. 76 (1876). 

9 . Ovate; head pale yellow, rather thickly punctured, with the 
lateral margins and two longitudinal lines, united in front, black : eyes 
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pitchy black ; ocelli red; pronotu'm with the lateral angles someinrhat 
prominent; the anterior portion pale yellow, with four black bands, of 
which the two lateral ran from tho anterior to the lateral angles, 
leaving tho lateral margins yellow; the two median do not pass the 
middle of the disc, and Sbrrespond with the two black lines of the head ; 
the posterior portion of tho pronotnm is blackish, and the whole surface 
is thickly and rather strongly punctured: scutellum with a large 
triangular patch at the base, and a large patch on each side, broadest 
towards the apex, greyish, punctured with black, leaving two lines 
running from the basal angles, and meeting in the middle of the disc, a 
short longitudinal line uniting these with the apex, and the apex itself, 
pale yellow : coriaceous part of the hemelytra flesh colour, irregularly 
punctured with black ; membrane dark brown : margins of the abdo¬ 
men banded with orange and black, the middle of each segment being 
orange : body beneath testaceous, shining : abdomen with a small spot 
on each side of the base of each segment within tho stigmata, a similar 
spot in the middle of the posterior margin of the 5 and 6 segments, a 
small transverse spot on each side of the disc of the third segment, and 
the stigmata black : pectus with a few black spots : legs brownish, with 
the tarsi black: rostrum rejiching the base of the abdomen, with the 
two basal joints testaceous, the two apical black : auteiiiiae black, with 
the basal joint pitchy (Dallas). Ijong, mill. 

Reported fi’om Arabia, N. India. 

Div. IJlPLO.XYAlUA. 


En. Hum. v, p. 58 (1876). 

n, 6, e, as in 'I'rupijconjpkana (j). 19). 

d. —Ilead transversely convex, rarely somewhfit flat, and, if so, the 
juga are longer than the tjdus and contiguous before it, or the second 
joint of tho autennro is almost thrice longer than the first, or scarcely 
extending beyond the apex of the head : juga generally longer than tho 
tylus and contiguous before the tylus : frena rarely slightly extended 
beyond tho middle of tho scutellum; furrow of tho orifices generally 
short or very short, I'arely contiimod in a long wrinkle or ridge : first 
joint of tho antennue not reaching tho apex of tho head ; venter some¬ 
times furrowed. 

e. —Posterior angles of tho pronotum not lobed : scutellum not 
amplified behind the frena : head not cylindrical: rostrum not extend¬ 
ed behind the pectus, second joint longer than tho third: venter not 
furi’owed. 

/.—Antonnaa alike in both sexes, second joint longer than the 
first. 
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GenuB Adru, Stil. 

Ell. Hem. v, pp. 58, 78(1876). 

Juga and tjlns equal, or somewltat so, in length : bnocuIsB rather 
elevated throughout their entire length, posterior forming a somewhat 
right angle: second joint of antennse about on a level with the apex 
of the head, not, or only a little, longer than the third, the third joint 
longer than the first: second joint of rosti'um equal, or somewhat so, in 
length to the two apical taken together, the two apical joints of equal 
length : prostethinm broadly furrowed, margins of furrow elevated, 
somewhat carinate.: costal area of corium very narrow anteriorly and 
furnished with punctures placed in a simple row, costal margin ante¬ 
riorly rounded. . 

174. Aduia pakvula, Dallas. 

paniwia, Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 346 (1851) ; St4I, Ofvers. K. V.-A. 
Forh. p. 497 (1862). 

Adna parvula, St&l, Bn. Horn, v, p, 78 (1876) ; Lethierrj, An. Mas. Gen. xriii, 
p. 619 (1883). 

9 . Elongate-ovate, testaceous, punctured fuscous; a small whitish 
spot on both sides of the scutellum at the base ; membrane whitish ; a 
longitudinal band of fuscous dots on each side of the abdomen ; rostrum 
short, not reaching the base of the last pair of feet (Dallas). Long, 
7—7| mill. 

Reported from India, Burma, Senegal. 

Genus Scylax, Distant. 

Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 345 (1887). 

Head very large, flat and long; the juga very much longer than 
the tyluB, slightly concave, obtusely pointed at the apex, and in 9 cleft 
at the apex, but in c? apparently united : lateral angles of the pronotum 
very strongly produced forwards into robust, obtuse spines which, in 
the typical species, have their apices parallel to the eyes; anterior 
margin concave for the reeeption of the head, anterior angles minute 
and truncate, posterior margin straight^-oblique from the basal angles 
of the scutellum to the lateral angles ; scutellum short and brood, not 
extending much beyond the base of the membrane ; the lateral margins 
obliquely directed inwai’dly to about the middle and then straight to 
near the apex which is broadly rounded; corium short not reaching 
the apex of the scutellum : membrane with prominent reticulated 
veins : rostrum long, about reaching the lost coxee; antennae inserted 
beneath the head in front of the eyes, the second joint barely reaching 
the apex of the head (Diet.). 
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175. SoTLiz POBREOTirs, Distant. 

Beylat porreetus, Diet., Trano. Bnt. Soo. p. 845,1.12, f. 7 (1887). 

Body above oohraoeons: head, pronotnm, and sontellnm somewhat 
thickly punctate: pronptnm with two short transverse and one short 
median,, levigate, longitudinal, linear spots : sontellnm with a median, 
longitudinal, levigate band which has a median row of minute punc¬ 
tures, and a few scattered punctures on each side: costal area of 
corium very finely and sparingly punctate, the inner area coarsely and 
somewhat thickly punctate: membrane pale brownish ochraceous : body 
beneath and legs ochraceous; the body somewhat finely and darkly 
punctate, and with a median and two snblateral bands formed of black¬ 
ish punctures: legs speckled browuish: jnga divided to near the apex 
of the tylus: membrane extended to about half the anal appendage: 
second joint antennin much shorter than the third: rostrum reaching 
last coxte, apex pitchy (Disf.). Long, 15 mill. 

Reported from India. 

. 17G ScYLAX MVCBiNC'<, Distant. 

Seylax nuicr%nu<,, Dist., Trails. Enfc. Sop p. 346, t. 12, f. 9 (1887). 

Closely allied to the preceding; differs in its smaller size, the juga 
cleft to a short distance only before the head (united in the d*) : mem¬ 
brane not reaching the apex of the last abdominal segment (Disl.). 
Long, 14—15 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 

Genus iEj.c]iROCORi.s, Dallas. 

^NclirMs, List Rem. i, p. 220 (1851) Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 79 (1876) • JE^chroeoii^, 
Borgrofh, Eiit. Nacti., p. 152 (1887). 

The name .JiVlirws was given by Spinola (Den. dTns. Artr., p. 1.36, 
1850) to the African genus subsoquontly named lihinoenris, by StSl, and 
therefore Dallas’ name cannot stand and should give place to Msclirocoris 
as suggested by Bergroth. 

Hoad elongated, with the sides nearly parallel, the apex nearly 
square, the juga much longer than the tylus and meeting in front of it : 
eyes rather small, globose; ocelli small, placed near, but a little behind, 
the eyes: antennas about as long as the head and pronotnm, five-join tod ; 
basal joint short and stout; second not much longer than the first, 
about half the length of the third ; 4 and 5 joints about equal to the 
third; rostrum long and slender, reaching the base of the abdomen; 
basal joint shortest, not passing the base of the head; second longest: 
3 and 4 about equal: body short and broad • prouotum with the lateral 
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angles pixiduced into stont, somewhat cylindrical processes, directed 
forwards and upwards, with the apex emarginate and deflexed : Bcutel- 
luni reaching beyond the middle of the body ; the apex broad with a 
tubercle in its middle ; membrane with irregularly retriculated veins : 
body beneath very convex ; abdomen and sternum unarmed; the 
lateral margins of the former with a small tubercle at the posterior 
angle of each segment: legs long, especially the posterior; tarsi of 
three joints, with the basal joint as long as the apical (Balias ). 

177. .dSscHROcoKis OBscFnus, Dallas. 

JEschrus ohseurus, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 221, t. 8, f. 4 (1851); Walker, Cat. 
Het. ii, p. 268 (1867) ; St&l, En. Hem. v, p. 79 (1876). 

d*. Head black, tinted with coppery or violet, somewhat shining, 
thickly punctured, with two short, lo/;gitudinal, pai'allel ridges on the 
middle of the vertex, and a similar ridge on the tylns; eyes black : 
pronotum pale brown, punctured with black and rugose, with an elevated 
line down the middle ; the tips of the lateral processes are black : scu- 
tellum of the same colour as the pronotum with a large black pit in 
each basal angle ; apical tubercle black; coriaceous portion of the he- 
melytra of the same colour and texture; membrane brownish : body 
beneath black, coarsely punctured rugose, with scattered brown eleva¬ 
tions ; lateral tubercles of the abdomen brown ; pronotal processes 
black, tinted with coppery : legs brown ; femora covered with fine black 
punctures, with the base, the inside, the apex of the ontside, and a 
ring before the apex, black ; tibiae with the base and a ring about the 
middle black: rostrnm and antenme brown; the latter becoming 
darker tow'ards the apex (Balias). Long, 8J ; brr-adth of pronotum, 
mill. 

Reported from .Tava, India. 

178. ^EsaHROfORis TrRERcrr.ATFs, Stal. 

JEnchrw tnhprndntu^, Stal, A. S. E. P. (4 s.) v, p. 109 (1805) ; En. Hem. v, p, 
79 (1876). 

(?. Pale fusceacent-femiginotts, strongly punctured in patches; 
head and pronotum anteriorly f usc<ju.s-capreons; venter brassy-black on 
the disc; femora brassy-black, a median ring on the femora, the tibiae, 
and antennae yellow-testaceous ; tibiae! black at the base, ringed fascous 
in the middle : pronotum bitubercnlato on the disc. Close to .M. ohscurm, 
Dallas, differs in the sliort head, disc of pronotum bitnbercnlate and 
lateral horns shorter : pronotum furnished with a median longitudinal 
ridge and others transverse behind the middle ; lateral angles produced 
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in a Horn inclining somewbat forwards, emarginate at the apex, far« 
nisbed anteriorly with a small tubercle in the middle, shorter than the 
head: scntellnm terminated at the apex by a concolorous tubercle, a 
little elevated (Stil). Long, 7^^; broad, 6 mill. 

Reported from India: taken in Sikkim. 

Genus .^liomorpha, StSl. 

Ofrers. K. V.-A, Forh. p. 313 (1858); Hem, Afrio. i, p. 173 (1864); En. Hem. 
y, p. 68, 79 (1876). Inclades Tetratoma, Sigaorot, A. S. E. F. (2 a.) iz, p. 339 
(1851). 

Body ovate or obovate, beneath moderately convex : head produced, 
narrowed forwards, rather convex, lateral margins obtuse, tylua and 
juga equal, or somewhat so, in length, juga acuminate at the apex: 
bncculm continued through, moderately elevated : antennee different in 
each sex; in somewhat stout, second joint very short, somewhat 
annuliform, obsolete ; in ? , slender, second joint elongate, much shorter 
than the third, basal joint not reaching the apex of the head : rostrum 
moderate, first joint on a level with the bucoulao posteriorly, second some¬ 
what shorter or just equal to the two apical taken together; lateral 
margins of pronotum somewhat obtuse: frena reaching or scarcely 
reaching to the middle of the scutellum, rarely extending beyond the 
middle: apical angles of the last segment of the abdomen somewhat 
straight: feet moderate, tibiaj furrowed above or flattish (Stdl). Sig- 
noret’s name was previously given to a genus of Coleoptera. 

179. .(Eliomorpfta ijnbaticollis, Westwood. 

PenUifnma lineatncolU», Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 36 (1837). 

Ailiomorphn liiie.aticollis, SLnl, En. Horn, v, p. 80 (1876). 

Groyish-luteous, much punctured with fuscous; head and prono¬ 
tum with a more or less distinct pale longitudinal Ijine ; scutellum paler; 
head with a conical disc, a little fuscous ; a broad stripe at the middle 
of the internal margin of the hemolytra, infnscate; antenn*e fuscous; 
abdomen^ beneath, smooth in the middle, punctured on the sides; 
posterior angles of pronotum hardly prominent (Westw.)- Long, 6^ 
mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

Div. Bvparcoriaria. 

En. Hem. v, p. 59 (1876). 

a. as in OAiaria (p. 17). . , , , j j 

5 —Costal area of corium anteriorly strongly narrowed and fur¬ 
nished there with punctures generally arranged in a rather regular 
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single row; costal margin anteriorly obtusish or somewhat so, generally 
pale, levigate and somewhat callous : juga and tylns of equal length, the 
Jnga very rarely a little longer than the tylns, always altogether dis¬ 
tant, never accnminated: head generally rather bending forwards, 
pronotum rather inclined before the middle; anterior lateral margins, at 
least before the middle, rounded or somewhat so, generally callous 
and levigate: lateral angles of pronotum usually prominnlous: basal 
angles of the scutellum generally marked by a pale, levigate, callous, 
often large, spot or streak: body beneath generally rather convex : 
orifices subauiiculately margined or extended in a short farrow, abrupt¬ 
ly abbreviated, not continued in a wrinkle or ridge, having the margin 
elevated : tibiae somewhat slender,^ rounded, or above slightly sulcated, 
or somewhat flattish: second joint of the rostrum reaching the first coxae 
or the base of the mesostethium, not, or a little longer, or shorter, than 
the two apical joints taken together, these equal in length or somewhat 
so: almost entire second joint of the antennae extending beyond the apex 
of the head: body small. 


Genus Stolli.‘, Ellonrieder. 

Nat. Tidsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 149 (1862); Stil, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Porh. p. 510 
(1867) : En. Hem. v, p. 69, 81 (1876). 

Body short; length of body equal to time the breadth of the 
pronotum ; head much inclined; tylus long, juga anteriorly gradually 
narrowed externally up to the interior apical angle which is somewhat 
straight or acutish; eyes globulose, small, very prominent; ocelli small; 
first joint of the antennae shorter than the head, 2-5 joints almost of 
equal length, last two more robust; rostrum reaching the second 
Segment of the abdomen : anterior margin of pronotum narrower than 
the head; lateral margin almost entire, 2-3 small teeth anteriorly being 
hardly visible; posterior angles broader than Ihe abdomen, more- pro¬ 
minent in the d*, and mucronate or acuminate : pronotum much declined 
before the line between the posterior angles: scutellum bread, long, 
covering three-fourths of the abdomen, its posterior anglo very broadly 
rounded: coriaceous part of hemelytra longer than the membrane which 
has a few veins, sometimes branched : abdomen short, almost orbicular, 
extending at the sides a little beyond the hemelytra, posteriorly scarcely 
shorter than them: venter subglobnlose, usually shining black, with¬ 
in the callous and legate lateral margins, finely impressed, margin 
pale : ventral furrow m the first segment, short but deep : feet weak, 
sparingly ciliated, punctulatc black (Ellenr.). The species of this genus 
appear to be numci'ous and to require revision. 
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180. Stollia outtioeba, Thunberg. 

Omev guUigerwi, Thanb., Nov. Ins. Spec, ii, p. 32, t. 2, f. 47 (1788). 

Pentatoma nepaletma, Westw., Hope Cat. Hem. i, p. 86 (1837) : StII, En. Hem. 
V, p. 126 (1876). 

Pentatoma pwncHpes, Wostw., 1. o. p. 36 (1837) : StM, 1. o. p. 126 (1876). 

Eyaaneorie guttigerua, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 228 (1861) ; Wa^i^er, Cat. Het., ii, 
p. 276 (1867). 

Eyaarcoria nepalenaia, Leth., Ann. Mns. Civ. Gen. xviii, p. 649 (1883). 

Stollia guttigera, St&l, En. Hem. v. p. 81 (1876): Soott, A. M. N. H. (4 s.) »v, 
p. 290 (1874); Distant, 1. o. (5 s.), iii, p. 45 (1879) : Scott, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 305 
(1880); Distant, 1. c., p. 415 (1883). 

Obscurely luteons, tinted bronze, punctured black: pronotum broad 
posteriorly, the posterior angles prominent, obtuse ; anteriorly with two 
small, smooth, block, lunules : scutellum at the base with two large, 
distant, white spots: pronotum beneath tinted cupreous: abdomen 
black, margin luteons (P. nepalenaia, Wostw.). Long 5i mill. P. 
punctipes, Westw., is described as very like P. nepalenaia, or, perhaps, 
only a local variety; a little larger, angles of pronotum loss produced 
and the colour more metallic. Long 6|- mill. Nearly allied to 8. hovilla, 
D^las, from the* Philippines, differs in having the lateral angles of the 
pronotum less prominent, and the callous wrinkle on the lateral margins 
finer: ventral limbus yellow. 

Reported from Japan, China, Burma, Assam, Nepal: common in 
Sikkim and Assam (mihi) 

181. Stollia puliginosa, Ellenr. 

Stollia fuUginoaa, Ellonr., Nat. Tidsakr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 150, f. 18 (1862): 
Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 235 (1876): Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 81 (1876). 

S . Ochraceous-brunneous, so closely punctulate black as to 
appear fuliginous: posterior inter-angular band on pronotum, lateral 
bands on scutellum, and some scattered spots, more obscure : two small 
spots, and a ti’ansvorse waved lino on pronotum and spots on lateral 
angles of the scutellum, luteous: lateral margins of the abdomen 
extending slightly beyond the hemelytra, luteous, spotted black : mem¬ 
brane opaque, blackish ; venter beneath shining black; broad margin, 
luteous, stigmata black, last tibise somewhat curved at the base {Ellenr.) 
Long, 7—8 mill. 

Reported from Sumatra, Java, Malacca. 

182. Stollia rugulosa, Walker. 

Eyaarcoria rugaloaua. Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 276 (1867). 

Aeneous-lurid, oval, rather roughly punctured; beneath bright 

fcneous; smooth, shining; head elongate; jnga and tylus of equal 
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186. Etsircorib incokspicuus, Herrich Schaffer. 

Pentatoma ineontpicuum, Herr. Sohftff. (neo Dallas), Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 93 (1844) | 
ix, p. 155 (1863). 

Eyiiareoria misellua, Stil, Ofversi. K. V.-A. F5rh., p. 217 (1868). 

Pentatoma (Eyaarcoeoria) miaella, StM, Hem. Afrio. i, p. 135 (1864). 

Analocaa miaellua, Stal, Ofrers. K. V.-A. Forh. S, p. 36 (1872). 

Btollia miaella, StM, En. Hem. ▼, p. 82 (1876). 

Eyaareoria i'nconapicuua, Beater, Ofrers. Finska Forh. xxr, p. 6 (1883). 

Yar. aimplex, Puton, H6m. Het. France ii, p. 55 (1881); B. S. E. F. (6 s.) i, p. 
lx, (1881). 

Var. mayeti, Mala., sec. Puton, 1. o. 

. Somewhat broadly obovate, pale greyish-strammeoTiB, punc¬ 
tured fuBCons; head, two anterior spots on pronotnm, also a very large 
median streak running longitudinally, narrowed hindwards, occupying 
more than one-third of the venter, fuscous-asneous: head very often 
with a pale, fuscous punctured streak ; a minute, smooth, marginal, 
subcallous, pale spot at the eyes; lateral and anterior margins of pro- 
notum, also small spot on levigate, callous, basal angles of soutellum, 
pale : veiy minute marginal spots on venter, black : first joint of ros¬ 
trum, not, or scarcely, extending beyond the bucculee, second joint a little 
longer than the two apical taken together : venter sometimes with an 
obsolete, lateral, eenescent-fuscous streak : third joint of the antennes a 
little shorter than the second (Stdl). Long 4i—5|; broad, 3—4 mill. 

Reported from Cape of Good Hope, N. Africa, S. Europe, India, 
Philippines. Antemim sometimes fuscous towards the apex. 

187. Etsarcoris (?) megaspilus. Walker. 

* 

Eyaareoria megaapilua, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 276 (1867). 

Tawny, shining, convex, short-elliptical, minutely punctured ; punc¬ 
tures black: head black with several longitudinal tawny streaks ; lobes 
of equal length : rostrum tawny, extending to the hind coxaj; apex black : 
antennae tawny, piceous towards the tips,. less than half the length of 
the body ; joints successively increasing in length; first not extending 
to the front of the head : pronotum black; with a few tawny speckles 
and with a tawny disc : scutellum with a very large luteous spot on 
each side at the base, and with a luteous crescent-shaped apical mark, 
which is notched in the middle: pectus and underside of abdomen with 
four irregular and interrupted luteous stripes; a luteous ridge between 
the middle coxw and the hind coxes : legs luteous, short, stout; femora 
with an irregular black band beyond the middle : hemelytra with two 
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or three blackish patches; membrane pale cineraoas ( Walker), 
long, 4—mill. 

Reported from N. China, Hong>Kong, Assam (P). 

188. Etbabcoris (P) insocius, Walker. 

Eysareorw inaociua. Walker, Cat. Het. Hi, p. 556, (1868). 

Dali teptaceooB, elliptical, thickly and minutely brown punctured : 
head large, slightly obtuse in front; juga and tylus of equal length : 
eyes piceons, prominent; rostrum extending to the hind coxes; apex 
black : antennas pale-testaceous ; first joint not extending to the front 
of the head; second a little longer than the third; fourth much longer 
than the third; fifth partly piceous, longer than the fourth : pronotum 
with two irregular smooth transyerse lines, of which the fore one is 
much more undulating than the hind one; the latter is between the 
hind angles, which are prominent and much rounded ; sides slightly 
serrated in front; scntellum with a less thickly punctured stripe ex¬ 
tending from the middle to the tip, which is much rounded, a small 
pale testaceous callus on each side at the base ; abdomen beneath with 
three black stripes; the lateral pair irregular and incomplete ; the 
middle one not extending to the tip, dilated towards the base, where it 
includes a testaceous spot; tip emarginato: femora with three small 
black dots near the apex; tibiae very minutely black-spocklod ; mem¬ 
brane cinereous; veins few, brown; no transverse veinlets. Var.— 
Stripes of the abdomen nearly obsolete {Walker). Body long, 6^—7^ 
mill. 

Reported from India. 

Genus Caroula, St81. 

Pent'Otoma, snbg. Garbidii, St%l, Hem. Afrio. i, p. 140 (1864) ; Garb ala, En. Hem. 
▼, p. 60, Hi (1876). 

Body broadly oval or obovate, beneath very convex : head rounded 
or subtruncated at the apex: the juga and tylus somewhat equal in 
length, the former obtuse, lateral mai'gins somewhat obtuse, buccules 
moderately elevated, reaching base of the head; antenniferous tuber¬ 
cles partly visible from above : rostrum moderate, the first joint equal 
to, or extending a little beyond, the bucculm posteriorly ; second joint 
somewhat equal to, or a little longer, than the apical two taken together : 
antenniB moderate or somewhat long, first joint not reaching the apex 
of the head; second joint rarely a little longer than the third : anterior 
lateml margins of pronotum veiy often very obtuse; never acute ; 
terminated!^ a smooth wrinkle or ridge, (which itself is sometimes 
transversely nxgulose),rarely anteriorly cronnlated ; scntellum triangular. 


4? 

Body 
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somewhat short, a little longer than broad at the base; frena extended a 
little beyond the middle : hemelytra a little narrower than the abdo¬ 
men membrane.with simple reins: apical angles of the last segment 
of the abdomen very often obtuse, rarely produced in a small spine: 
feet moderate, somewhat slender, tibus above slightly furrowed {Stdl). 

189. Cabbxjla biouttata, Fabricius. 

Cimex 2-gtUtaius, Fabr., Ent. Syst., ir, p. 129 (1794). 

Cimex 2-notatU8, Fabr., Syst. Bhyng. p. 165 (1803). 

Carbula bigiUtata, St&l, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 25 (1868) ; En. Hem. ▼, p. 63 (1876). 

9 , Obovate, stramineous : above rather densely, below remotely, 
distinctly pnnctured ferruginous fuscous; anterior lateral margins of 
pronotam flavescent; a moderate, smooth, callous, shining spot on the 
basal angles, and the extreme apical margin of the scutellum, stramineous : 
membrane sordid hyaline, veins fuscescent : lateral angles of pronotum, 
basal and apical margins of the segments of the connexivum, exti'emity 
of basal and the apical angles of the segments, and a very broad streak on 
the venter, narrowed hind wards, black: feet very finely ‘^-wd remotely 
sprinkled with black ; 2—3 small black spots near the apex of the pos¬ 
terior femora (Sldl). Long, 8 ; broad, 5 mill. 

Very closely allied to C. dbdominalisy Sign. Head flat, juga ^nd 
tylus equally long, the former subrotundate at the apex, lateral margins 
parallel before the sinus : 2 and 3 joints of the antennin equally long; 
pronotum with the lateral angles, very acute, moderately produced out¬ 
wards, obsoletely pallescent at the extreme apex, anterior lateral 
margins very slightly sinuate, slightly reflexed, anteriorly very obsolete¬ 
ly crenulated ; apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment, obtuse. 

Reported from India. 

190. Carbula (?) OBSCTTRA, Westwood. 

Pentatoma obscura, Westw., IIopo, Cat, Horn, i, p. 35 (1837). 

Pentatoma himaculata, Westw., 1. c., p. 8 (1837). 

Carbula ? ohacura, StM, En. Hem. v, p. 126 (1876). 

Fuscous-luteous, punctured black j posterior angles of pronotum 
prominulous, subacute, black; lateral margin of pronotum anteriorly 
pallid; scutellum with two distant, white spots at the base : antennm 
and feet luteous, punctured fuscous {Westw.). Long, 7i mill. 

Reported from India. 

191. Carbbla fusca, Distant. 

Carbula fuaea, Dist., Trans. Ent. Boc., p. 346 (1887). 

Above shining fuscous-brown: head somewhat thickly covered 
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with bronze-green punctures; eyes luteous; antennas brown, the last 
joint with the apioal two-thirds blackish: pronotum with the anterior 
area and lateral margins punctured bronzy-green, remaining area 
coarsely punctate, lateral angles prominently and obtusely produced, 
their apices reddish-brown: scutellum coarsely punctate, sometimes 
slightly 'shaded bronzy-green : corium coarsely punctate : membrane 
pale hyaline: body beneath, rostrum and legs brown, the abdomen 
paler, with a broad, median, blackish band, on each side of which is a 
narrower and more irregular band of the same colour, and between these 
bands are scattered dark punctures: femora punctured or speckled 
with blackish : head benea th and sternum coarsely and darkly punc¬ 
tate : mesostethium with a largo irregular luteous spot on each side: 
rostrum reaching third abdominal segment: 2-3 joints of antennee sub¬ 
equal in length, and much shorter than the fourth ; 4-5 joints subequal 
in length, the fifth moderately incrassate (Dist.). Long 7-8 : exp. angl. 
pron. 5-6 mill. 

Reported from Nepal, Sikkim (mihi), where it is very common. 

• 192. Cakbula scutellata, Distant. 

Carbula scutellata, Diet., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 347 (1887). 

Head luteous, covered with coarse black punctures ; eyes fuscous ; 
ocelli red; antennee luteous, infuscate at the apex ; 4—5 joints subequal 
in length ; rostrum extending just beyond last coxaj: pronotum luteous, 
coarsely and darkly punctate, the lateral margins levigate, the lateral 
angles produced into long, acute, black spines: scutellum luteous, 
sparingly and coarsely darkly punctate, a large levigate spot at each 
basal angle, apox also broadly impunctate, punctures usually thickest at 
the lateral margins and sometimes at the base : corium luteous with a 
purplish tinge, thickly and darkly punctate : membrane pale hyaline : 
connexivum luteous, with black segmental, marginal spots: body be¬ 
neath and legs luteous, With a few scattered black punctures on the disc 
and on the femora, and the margins and apices of the pronotal angles 
black {Diet.). Long, 8 ; exp. angl. pron. 5J mill. 

Reported from Bombay, N. Khasiya Hills (Assam). 

Genus Gtnenica, Dallas. 

List Horn, i, p. 180 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 217 (1867): StH, En. Hem. 

▼, p. 83 (1876). 

Body elongate-ovate; head elongate, tapering gradually to the 
apex; tylus reaching the apex; eyes not prominent; ocelli minute, 
placed close to the eyes; antennas inserted in front of the eyes, basal 
joint short, not reaching the apex of the head, 2*3 joints about equal; 
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voetrom inserted in front of tbe antenniferons tnberoles» roaeliittgr the 
base of the abdoueay basal joint reaching tha base of the head, second 
joint longest, as long as 3 ^ together, 3-4 joints about equal: lateral 
angles of pronotnm produced into strong, acute spines, directed forwards 
and upwards: soutellum triangular, not extending beyond the middle of 
the abdomen: membrane with longitudinal veins: abdomen, trith a 
weak longitudinal farrow, apex produced and pointed ($), vulvar 
plates narrow and acute: legs moderate : tarsi 3*jointed, basal joint 
longest (PaZZos). 


193. Gtnenica maroirella, Dallas. 

Qyneniea marginella, Dallas, List Hem. i, p 181, t. 6, f.4 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. 
Het. i, p. 217 (1867) s StM, En. Horn , v, p. 83 (1876). 

Above brown, thickly and finely punctured black, more strongly 
on the scntellum: head with a median, longitudinal, fulvous line: 
thorax with a transverse yellow band before the middle, and the lateral 
spines black: lateral margins of scntellum yellow, impunctate, with a 
line of coarse, black, punctures close to the margin, apex yellow, finely 
pnnetured block; outer margin of corinm yellow, coarsely punctured 
black; membrane transparent: margin of the abdomen fulvous, tinged 
with green; pedtus fulvous, tinged with green and thickly and finely 
pnnctnred : legs fnlvous, apex of each tibisD and the tarsi, black : ros¬ 
trum testaceous, apex black: autounsa ferruginous (^Dallas). Long, 
13j mill. 

Locality unknown: Africa (?). 

194. GTRENifA APFiNis, Distant. 

Oyn$ntea affinta, Dist., Eat. Mon. Mag xvi, p 202 (1880). 

Above brown, thickly and coarsely punctured: head thickly punc¬ 
tured black, with a median, fulvous longitudiilal lino, broadest at the 
base; tylns reaching apex of the head, a little shorter than the jnga; 
antennae fuscous, basal joint not reaching apex of the head, second 
slightly shorter than the third, fourth longest, 5 and 3 subequal: pos¬ 
terior half of pronotum thickly pnnctnred black, anterior portion ful¬ 
vous, lateral angles produced into strong, acute, black spines, slightly 
directed forwards: scutellnm fulvous, sparingly covered with black 
punctures, except at the base, where there is a large median, black, 
coarsely punctured spot: corium conoolorous with posterior part of the 
pronotum, very thickly punctured black; membrane fuscous: body 
beneath Intoons, thickly and finely punctured, slightly tinged with 
green: logs fulvous : rostrum greenish, apex black. Allied to preceding, 
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the pronotal spines are amidler and not directed npwards, the sootelhihii 
is of another colour (Dut.), Long', 10 ; exp. pron. angl., 6 nilL 

Reported from Bombay, Galontta (mihi). 

* Genas Gmtonotus, Distant. 

A. M. N. H. (6 8.) iii, p. 60 (1879). 

Head broad and elongated ; ocnlar part broadest, with the lateral 
edges somewhat sinoated about the middle; tylus shorter than the 
jnga; eyes prominent; ocelli situated rather nearer the eyes than to 
each other: antennoe longer than the head and pronotum, five jointed ; 
second joint slightly shorter than the third, fourth longest: rostrum 
robust, just passing the posterior coxee; second joint longer than the 
third, apical joint shortest; pronotum twice as wide as long, raised and 
rounded at the base, deflexed in front, angles obtusely prominent; 
lateral margins deeply sinuaied, with their anteiior portion crennlated : 
Bcutellum reaching a little beyond the base of membrane, gradually nar¬ 
rowed for two-thirds its length from the base, when it is straightened to 
apex, which is moderately broad and rounded; width at base about 
equal to length : membrane with longitudinal veins : abdomen widened 
above, projecting a little on each side, convex beneath, abdomen and 
sternum unarmed: legs moderately long, tibiee sulcated {Distant), 
This genus is near Durmiat St&l. 

195. Graionotus colokatus, Distant. 

CratonotUB coloratm, Distant,. A..H. (5 a.) ui, p 60 (1879). 

Brown, somewhat shining, thickly punctured with black; head 
black, thickly punctured ; eyes black, with their bases luteous ; antenme 
luteous ; rostrum brownish ; pronotum with the basal half rugulose and 
very coarsely punctured, lateral margins narrowly luteous, pronotal 
angles pitchy • scutellum transversely rugulose, with a large irregular 
patch, at base and apex, broadly luteous; membrane pitchy, shining: 
margins of abdomen above, and body beneath, luteous, the last with a 
broad green stripe on each side, extending narrowly along on each side 
of head, widened at anterior coxae, and extending to about the base of 
the fifth abdominal segment; two obscure marks on the disc and a 
sub-apical spot pitchy: legs luteous; apices of femora and tibiae black, 
anterior tibiae punotured with black; tarsi black. Other structund 
characters as in generic diagnosis a,hoye {Distant). Long, 19; breadth 
of emgles of pronotum, 11 mill. 

Reported from N. Khasiya hills, 1,500—3,000 feet (Assam), Sikkim 
(mihi). 
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Tibiffi rounded, without a furrow; see p. 16. 

Genus Aoqkoscelis, SpixdBa. 

Ebb. p. 827 (1887); DallaB, tiiBt Hem. i, p. 179 (1861): St&l. Hem. Afrio. i, 
p. 177 (1864) ; Bn. Hem. ▼, p. 84 (1876). 

Inolndea Neuroscia, Am. & Serv., Hiat. Nat. Ins. H^m. p. 109 (1848). 

Body remotely pilose, oval: head very often somewhat long, gra¬ 
dually narrowed forwards, rounded at apex, entire ; juga and tylus of 
equal length: bucculee continued through, distinctly elevated: rostrum 
long, or somewhat so, first joint reaching base of the head: anterior 
lateral margins of pronotum entire, somewhat acute, straight; anterior 
margin, in the middle at least, somewhat callous : scutellum triangular, 
rather narrowed at apex, frena extended a little beyond the middle: 
hemelytra somewhat narrower than the abdomen and much longer: 
veins of membrane simple: mesostethium slightly carinate: venter 
sometimes, obscletely somewhat sulcate: feet moderate; tibiee cylin¬ 
drical, notsulcate above (SidJ). 

196. Aoonoscelis nubila, Fabricius. 

Cimex nuhilm, Fabr., Syst. But. p. 712.(1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 365 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ina. ii, p. 293 (1787); But. Syst. iv, p. 112 (1794), Cape : WoIH, lo. Cim. ii, 
p. 57, t. 6, f. 54 (1801), India. 

Halys nuhila, Fabr., Syst. Bbyng. p. 183 (1803): Stoll, PnnaiseB, p. 161, t. 4(^ 
f. 290 ? (1788), India. 

Pentatoma grata, Palis. Boanv., Ina. p. 129, Hem, t, 9, f. 5 (1805). 

JElia ? nuhila, Habn, Wanz. ins. iii, p. 20, t. 82, f. 251 (1835). 

AgonoBceliB indica, Spinola, Ess. p. 329 (1837). 

Var. Mlia crueifera, Westwood, Hope, Oat. Hem. i, p. 32 (1837). Cape, Java. 

Yai. AgonoBcelis femoralis, Walker, Cat. Hct. iii, p. 645 (1868). N. India, Banda. 

Neuroscia grata. Am. and Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 109 (1843). St. Domingo P 

Neuroscia sulciveniria, BUenr., Nat. Tijds. v. Ned. Ind. xziv, p. 144, f. 11 (1862). 
Sumatra.« 

Agonoscelia nubila, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 179 (1851); Uhler, Proo. Ac. Phil, 
p. 223 (1860), Japan. Walker, 1. o. i, p. 217 (1867) ; Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 85 (1876); 
Scott. A. M. N. H. (4 B.) xiv, p. 290 (1874); Distant, I. c. (5 s.), iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Small, greyish varied with black : antennee altogether black ; head 
greyish with four black lines : pronotum, greyish, irrorated with black, 
dorsal line immaculate : scutellum black at the base, with a median line 
and apex, greyish: hemelytra variegated, a median rufescent patch: 
wings white with black lines: beneath, glaucous, punctured black, 
margin of abdomen rufescent (Fahr.). N. grata, Am. & Serv. (1. c.) is 
thus described : d*, 9 yellowish, spotted black ; head yellow with four 
black longitudinal lines above: pronotum yellow, with some reddish 
tints, punctured black: scutellum yellowish, punctured black, its tip of 
a light yellow or reddish; corium reddish yellow, with small, black. 
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irregular, transrerse lines ; the membraiie extending rather beyond the 
end of the abdomen, 'vijliite, transparent; veins deep brown: body be¬ 
neath yellow with two black spots on each side, on each ventral seg¬ 
ment : feet yellow, femora with several black dots, tarsi brown: an¬ 
tennae brown. Long, 10-12 mill. 

Reported from the Philippines, Java, Malacca, India, China, Japan. 
The Indian Museum has specimens from Arakan, Calcutta (mihi) Assam, 
Mysore, and China. Walker’s variety ^femoralis’ appears to be as much 
entitled to specific rank as many others. It is found with the ordinary 
form in Sikkim, Assam and Burma, and I have recently had it form the 
Karen Hills near Toungboo. 

Group B. See p. 16. 

En. Hem. v, p. 60 (1876). 

Includes those genera which have either the second ventral seg¬ 
ment produced anteriorly in a spine, or tuberculated; or the venter 
furnished with a levigate, obtusely round, longitudinal, and some¬ 
times furrowed,’ ridge; or having the anterior and anterior-lateral 
margins of the pronotum, or, at least the anterior, distinctly elevated, 
levigate or callous ; or the pronotum anteriorly levigate, or sparingly 
punctured, and, within the anterior margin, punctured in regular or 
somewhat regular rows ; or the odoriferous apertures are immarginate 
outwards, or continued in a furrow open at the apex : the entire second 
joint of the antennsB, or a great part of it, extending beyond the apex 
of the head. 


Div. Stka-CHIARIA, Stnl. 

SUl. Ofvers. K. V.-A., Fork. (3), p. 39 (1872); En. Hem. v, p. 60 (1876). 

The odoriferous apertures placed between or near the posterior aceta- 
bula, often obsolete, sometimes having the appearance of a small fissure, 
anterior and posterior margins, sometimes slightly elevated and conti- 
nued in two parallel or gradually diverging wrinklesorndges, graduaUy 
evanescent, terminating in a farrow, linear, or gradually amplified, open 
at the apex : evaporative area wanting or obsolete ; lateral margins of 
the head reflexed; base of venter unarmed. 

Genus Ao^us, Dallas. 

List Hem. B. M. i, p. 185 (1861); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 229 (1867)} StM, 
Ofvers, K. V.-A., Forh. p. 619 (1867); En. Hem. p. 60, 85 (1876). 

Body elongate-ovate: head elongate, longer than broad, the sides 
7 
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slightly sinuate, nearly parallel^ apex pointed: tylus prorainnloas be¬ 
fore the juga which are not, or only very slightly, convei^nt, anteriorly 
and posteriorly equally distant, or somewhat so: antenneo inserted a 
little before the eyes, about half as long as the body, slender, 5-jointed ; 
basal joint short and stout, not reaching nearly the apex of the head ; 
the second joint about twice the length of the first; the third and the 
fourth nearly equal iu length, longer than the second ; the fifth a little 
shorter than the second : rostrum long, slendor, reaching behind the 
last cozJB, inserted rather in front of the middle of the bead ; the basal 
joint short, not reaching the base of the liead; second longest; third 
longer than the fourth which is longer than ‘the first; the anterior 
margin and the anterior-lateral margins of the pronotum elevated or 
reflexed, smooth, callous: scutellum elongate, much narrowed at the 
apex ; frena extended to a distance beyond the middle of the scutellum: 
coriaceous portion of the heinolytra longer than the membrane which 
has nine longitudinal vejns: venter slightly furrowed ; the furrow from 
the orifices gradually amplified ; feet rather long; basal and apical 
joints of the tarsi about equal (Dallas). 

197. Aojius TKSPEr.ijATUs, Dallas. 

, Agaita tessellatas, Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 186, t. 6, f. 6 (1861); Walker, Cat. Hot. 
i, p. 229(1867). 

$ . Above testaceous, thickly and finely punctured with brown: eyes 
pitchy, ocelli red: pronotum with five bttissy black spots on each side 
of the posterior portion of the disc ; namely, three large ones near the 
middle, placed, two on the posterior margin, and one between the apices 
of these, a small one on the lateral margin near the lateral angle, and 
one ^between this and the three large spots : scutellum with the basal 
portion brassy black, with a narrow median line, the basal angles, the 
lateral margins, and an oblique angular lino on each side testhcoems ; 
coriaceous portion of the lieraelytra wdth a broad, brassy black tmns- 
verse band about the middle, and an indi.stinct spot of the same colour 
towards the apex; membrane brown, semitransparent: wings blackish, 
with the base vermilliou : dorsum of the abdomen bright rod, shining; 
margins orange, with a brassy black spot on each suture : abdomen be¬ 
neath testaceous, very faintly and sparingly punctured, with a row of 
round, dark brown spots on each side between the stigmata and the 
median furrow ; stigmata black ; pectus more or less thiejely and finely 
punctured with brown; pectus impunctate; mesostethium with a 
slight median ridge : legs testaceous, with a streak ou the apex of the 
femora, a similar streak near the base of the tibice, the apex of the tibiae 
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and the tarsi, black ; rostrum testaceous, vrith the apex black: antennas 
black, with the underside of the basal joint testaceous (Pallas), hong^ 
21—22 mill. 

Reported from India, Burma, Assam (mihi). 

198. AoiBUS MiMUS, Distant. 

Agaua mimua, Diet., Trans., Eat. Soc. p. 347. t. 12, f. 1 (1887). 

Head fuscous; tylus (except apex and lateral margins) ochrace* 
ous ; eyes greyish ; antennas black, second joint shorter than the third, 
3-4 joints subequal in length ; head rather thickly and finely punctate, 
excepting the lateral margins which are levigate: pronotum more 
coarsely and sparingly punctate, lateral margins levigate and finely 
crenulate anteriorly, lateral angles obtusely pointed and slightly pro¬ 
duced ; of a reddish ochraceous colour, with thirteen fuscous spots 
arranged six at base, of which two almost occupy the lateral angles and 
the intervening four are more or less triangular, five discal spots, of 
which the median is longest and intervenes between the two median 
basal spots anc^ also between two large spots placed near the anterior 
margin : soatelliim coarsely and rather closely punctate, fuscous, with a 
median longitudinal ochraceous line, and a similar lino extending from 
each basal angle and meeting the median lino on the disc ; corium finely 
and sparingly punctate, reddish ochraceous with fuscous punctures and 
some irregularly shaped spots of the same colour, of which the most 
prominent are a claval streak, three discal (the lowermost largest), one 
large and long costal spot at about the middle, and three subapical 
spots (the median largest) : membrane bronzy-brown : abdomen above 
reddish : head beneath ochraceous, margins of rostral canal, margins of 
bases of antenna) and ft band from the same to the base of the head, 
fuscous: prostethium fuscous, anterior and posterior margins and a 
transverse discal line ochraceous ; lateral nmrgins and a spot near the 
coxie, reddish; meso-an^ meta-stethiura fuscous, their margins and 
the odoriferous apertures ochraceous, and with reddish spots near the 
bases of the coxna: abdomen beneath with a median, longitudinal, fur¬ 
row, reddish ochraceous, ornamented with a number of large dark fus¬ 
cous spots: legs fuscous, femora streaked with ochraceous (Dist.). 
Long, 23 j exp. angl. pron. 10 mill. 

Reported from Assam, Sibsagar (mihi). 

Genus Eurydema, Laporte. 

Pentafoma, snbg. Eurydema, pt.. Lap. Ess. Hem. p. 61 (1832); Herr. Sohftff. 
Nom. Bnt. i, p. 37 (1835); Eurydema, pt., Am. and Serv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 126 
(1843); Kulonati, Molot. Ent. iv, p. 21 (1846): Strachia, pt., Dallas, List Hem. 
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i, p. 267 (1851) j Pieb. Enr. Hem. p. 848 (1861) ; Walker, Oat. Het. i, p. 818 (1867): 
Etirtjdema, St&l, Ofverg. K. V.-A. Porh. xxix, 8, p. 89 (1872): En. Hem. v.p. 60.66 
(1.876). / 

• St&l tlras distinguishes between the allied genera :— 

Kyes sessile: anterior' and antero-lateral margins of prono- 
notum, elevated, callous :—jEurydema, Lop. 

2— 1. Eyes briefly sty late. 

3— 4. Pronotnm sinuate at the apex, anterior margin callous 
Stenozygum, Eieb. 

4 3. Pronotnm somewhat truncate at the apex ; anterior margin 
not callous :'~^JBagrada, St&I. 

199. Eubtdema fgstivum, Linnseus. 

fcativust, Linn., Syst. Nat. ii, p. 723 (17G7). 

Pentatoitut picta, Herr. SchAff. Cont, Panz. Faan. Germ. p. 116 (1836). 

Euryiema pictum, Ilerr. ScliiifF. Norn. Ent. i, p. 65, 91 (1835), 

Strachia picta, Hahn, Wanz. Ins. iii, p. 14, t. 77, f. 240 (1835); Fieb. Enr. 
Hern. p. 343 (1861) : P. L3w, Wien, Ent. Zeit. ii, p. 57 (1883). 

Cimex fallax, SchoUz, Prodr., p. 154 (1846). 

Var. albiventris, Jakov., Ball. Soc. Mosc. li (3) p. 105 (1876). 

Var. criientatum, Paton, Hem. Hot. Prance, ii, p. 70 (1880). 

Eurydema festivum. Distant, Soieiit. Res. Sec. Yarkand Miss. p. 6 (1879): "Renter, 
Ent. Tijds. i, p. 130 (1880) ; Rev. d’ Ent. iii, p. 68 (1884) ; Berlin Ent. Zeit. xxix, 
p. 40 (1885). 

Reuter (1. c.) establishes the fact that Cimex fesiivus, Linn., is not 
the species of that name as used by later authors, but is E. pictum, H, S. 
bunco arises some difficulty in arranging the synonymy. Through the 
kindness of M. Lethierry, I have received a specimen of E. festivum, from 
Amasia in Asia Minor, which agrees in all respects with Hahn’s figure of 
8. picta which is described by him as having ‘ the antennee black; head 
reddish or yellowish, anteriorly with two spots^ and fium the eyes hind- 
wards, black-green: above punctured; prouotum yellowish, reddish on 
the border; anteriorly with two transverse spots, and, behind them, a 
transverse row of four almost quadrate spots, black-greon: scu- 
tellum yellowish, reddish at the apex, black-green at the base : Lemely- 
tra reddish or yellowish, each with a hook-shaped black-giuen marking, 
behind wliich, as also on the outer margin, is n black-green spot; 
abdomen beneath yellowish or reddish ; on the outer margin on each 
side, a small black-bluo point on each incisure: wings black-green with 
whitish limbus: feet yellowish, ringed and streaked black-green.* Long, 
lOi ; broad, 5^ mill. 

Reported from Europe, Yarkand, Sind valley, and probably Sikkim. 
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200. Eubtdema dominulxjm, Scopoli. 

Oimeu dommulitB, Scop., Ent. Cam., p. 124 (1763). 

Oimee fesHvua, Fabr. Syst. Ent. p. 714 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 868(1781); 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 296 (1787); Ent. Syst. ir, p. 118 (1794); Syst. Rhyng., <p. 172 
(1803) ; GmeUn, ed. gyst. Nat. i (4), p. 2160 (1793); WoUf, lo. Cim. p. 61, t. 6, f. 68 
(1801). 

Btraehia feativa, Habn, Wanz. Ins. i, p. 181, t. 29, f. 93 (1831): Fieber, Enr. 
Hem. p. 842, (1861) : Sannders, Trans. Ent. Boo., p. 124 (1875): P L. Dnda, Wien 
Ent. Zeit. iv, p. 70 (1886J. 

Yar. Eurydema bheagica, Eolen. Mel. Ent. ir, p. 28, t. 15, f. 81 (1846). 

Eurydema daurieum, Motbcb., Bull. Soc. Nat. Mosc. (2) p. 602fl859): StM, En. 
Hem. r, p. 86 (187G). 

Eurydema dominulum, Reuter, Rev. d’Ent. Hi, p. 68 (1884); Berlin, Ent. Zeit. 
zziz, p. 40 (1885). 

(5*. Head black; margin, red; antennae black, reddhih ftt Bpex: 
pronotura red, with six black spots of which four posterior: scatellum 
red, with a black hemispherical patch at the base: hemclytra red ; apex 
membranous, black ; margin whitish, with two black spots at the inter¬ 
nal margin, and a black dot at the apex : abdomen red with a black 
spot above on the apex, beneath on both sides with six ovate black spots : 
feet black. $ of the same colour, but a little lax’ger (^ScopoU). Long, 
6| mill. WolfE’s description is as follows ;—‘ Head black, lateral margin 
red, impresslj punctured, with a small impressed lino, posteriorly bifid, 
on the apex ; orbit of the fuscous eyes rufous : rostrum 4-iointed, black, 
shorter than half the body : pronotum declined anteriorly, red, shining, 
imprcssly punctured, with six black spots, the two anterior large, the 
four posterior smaller : scutellum red, impressly punctured, longer than 
half of the abdomen, with a black hemispherical patch at the base, and 
a small marginal spot on both sides befoi’e the apex: homelytra red, 
impressly punctured, shining, interior margin, an abbreviated median 
baud close to interior margin, spot at apex, and another in the middle 
of the exterior margin, black : membrane black, shining, margin broadly 
white: wings fuliginous, white at apex: abdomen above deep black, 
shining, margin red, immaculate : beneath rufous, deep black in the 
middle, very shining; a line Of black dots on both sides: pectus deep 
black, very shining, with all the sutures livid: anus red : feet deep 
black; first tibiee with a small tooth before the apex. Varies in size 
and in having six black ovate spots on each side beneath.’ Long, 10 
mill. 

Reported from Europe, but is probably found in N. India, some of 
the specimens procured there being very like WolfE’s figure but com¬ 
parison with a long series can alone settle this question. 
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[No. \ 


201. Edrtdema wiLKiNSi, Distant. 

Eurydema wilkinsi, (Ochs., in iit.) Dist. Trans. Ent. Boo. p. 128 (1879): Soient. 
Bes. 2nd Yark. Miss. p. 6, f. 4 (1879). 

Btrachia eonspicaa, JakoT., Ball. Boo. Imp. Nat. Moscon, p. 286 (1881). 

Pale Inteous, somewhat thickly and coarsely punctured: head with 
the anterior part of the submarginal, lateral borders, and a large trian¬ 
gular marking at the base; pronotum with two large discal, subqua¬ 
drate, linear markings, elongated exteriorly ; scutellum with the base 
and two median forked lines, extending therefrom, to about the middle, 
and spots on^ the lateral margins, a little before the apex; corium 
with two claval streaks, a linear spot on the middle of the outer margin, 
a transverse waved band, extending from the base of the membrane for 
two-thirds across the corium, and a rounded subapical spot, shining 
green. Abdomen above luteons, apical segment black, connexivum with 
a row of large green spots ; underside of body, pale luteons ; abdomen 
with a marginal row of spots situate on the outer edge of each segmental 
suture, and a submarginal row of transverse, slightly-waved linear 
markings, situate on the middle of each segment,. greenish-black: 
sternum with some irregular markings of the same colour: legs pale 
luteons, streaked with greenish black, and femora obscurely annulated 
with the same colour near the apex : antennoe black, second joint about 
as long as 1 and 3 together, 4 somewhat dilated, abont os long as 5 : 
rostrum luteons, pitchy at base and apex. In most specimens, the 
marking on the pronotum are not perfectly subquaclratc (Dist.). Long, 
7 mill. 

Reported from Yangi-hissar. 

202. Eurtdema ornatum, Linnseus. 

Cirmx omatus. Lion., Fann. Saoo. p. 251 (1761) ; Syst. Nat. ii, p. 728 (1767). 
Scopoli, Ent. Garn. p 123 (17G3) ; Wolff. Ic. Cim. p. 15, t. 2, f. 15 (1800). 

Var. Btrachia herbacea. Halm, Wanz. Ins. iii, p. 13^t. 77, f. 239 (1835) : Eury- 
dema festiva, var. herbacea. Distant, Scien. Res. Sec. Yarkand Miss. p. 6 (1879)'. 

Pentatoma omata, var. hoffmanseggi, Gorski, Anal, ad Ent. p. 85 (1852) and var. 
falleni, Gorski, 1. o. 

Eurydema omatwm, var. ventralis, Kolen., Mel. Ent. iv, p. 26 (1846). 

Btrachia omata, Dttda, Wien. Ent. Zeit. ii;p. 70 (1884). 

Eurydema omatvm. Renter, Bov. d’ Ent. iii, p. 68 (1884) ; Berlin Ent. Zeit. 
xxix, p. 46 (1885). 

Ovate; varied black and red: head* and wings black (Linn.}, 
Varied black and red: bead, antennae, pronotum beneath, and feet, 
black : hemelytra with a free spot at the apex of the corium, a black 
snbovate mark on the external margin towards the base ; internal mar¬ 
gin black and with two black spots, the lower of which is long and ub- 
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tnse i membrane blackish, margin whitish: two black semibifid spots on 
the pTonotnm: abdomen beneath red, in the middle with four transverse 
spots, on each side with a somewhat double row of black points, of which 
the one marginal with five somewhat conical points, the other interior, 
with six somewhat round points, with abrighter pupil in the middle 
{Scop.). Longi 8^ mill. 

Yar. herbacea, Hahn:—Antenrieo and feet black; the shining black- 
green head narrowly edged red anteriorly : above punctured, red : the 
anterior and posterior black-green markings on the pronotum united ; on 
the inner margin of the hemelytra, a broad, black green-tinted, J-shaped 
mark turning outwards which is also produced inwards on to the scu- 
tellum, towards the apex, a black spot, and, on the outer margin, another 
somewhat larger ; abdomen beneath rod, black in the middle, black with a 
blue tint, and on each incisure, on each side, a small black-blue spot: 
wings brown with a greenish tint and whitish limbus. Long, 7i—8|; 
broad, 4—44 mill. 

WolfE’s specimen is thus described :— 

Head, antennse, and rostrum, black ; pronotum, scutellum, and heme¬ 
lytra red, punctured ; head punctured, subemarginate at the apex, poste¬ 
riorly with a bifid impressed small lino; spot on both sides before the 
black eyes and the very slender margin, red; rostrum 4-jointed, 
red at base; antonnro S-jointed ; pronotum with a spot on both sides, 
posteriorly bifid, black: scutollum with spot at base not reaching margin, 
and one on both sides before the apex close to the spot on the hemely¬ 
tra, black ; a somewhat elevated small longitudinal line in the middle : 
hemelytra with a free spot at the apex, another larger at exterior margin 
towards the base, and a median spot confiuent with the slender black 
limbus, black; membrane black, limbus whitish : margin of abdomen 
prominulous, rod, with four black quadrate spots ; beneath yellow-ferru¬ 
ginous w ith five marginal spots and the same number of elevated points, 
black: pectus concolorCus, with small impressed, curved black lines ; 
anus entire, blackish : feet black, femora at base and tibias annulated 
yellow-ferruginous {Wolff). Abdomen beneath sometimes red, with four 
transverse, black spots : pronotum sometimes with six black spots. 

Reported from the Sind Valley. 

203. Eurtpbma pulchrum, Westwood. 

Pentatoma pulchra, Westw., Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 84 (1837). Java. 

Strachia pulchra, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 258 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 
882 (1868). 

Eurydema mmatrana, Ellcnr., Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind. zziv, p. 152, f. 20 (1862). 

Eurydema pulchra, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 86 (1676): Sign., B. S. E. F. (6 s.)i, 
p. xli (1881). China. 
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Falyons: body 'somewhat depressed; head black, margin psle: 
spots on hemelytra cyaneons: .abdomen beneath with median bands and 
round lateral spots {Westw.). Long, 8-8k mill. 

Head black with a luteous limbus : pronotum orange red with six black 
spots, two transverse towards anterior margin, two obliquely ovate to* 
wards posterior margin, and two very minute punctiform spots at the 
posterior angle: scutellum orange red, spotted black, a single, very 
large, obtusely triangular, spot at the anterior margin, and two margi¬ 
nal rather oblong near the posterior angle: coriaceous portion of the 
hemelytra black, with a sigma-shaped band in the middle and the 
external margin, red ; membrane black, chalybeous, margin hyaline at 
the apex: sternum luteous, spotted black at the stigmata ; venter lute- 
ous, with a transverse band-shaped spot on each segment and two on the 
stigmata: femora lutescent, black at the apex; tarsi and antennae, 
bla43k (EUenr.). Long, 9 mill. 

Reported from Java, China, Sikkim where it is not uncommon 
(mihi). 


204. Eueydema Mur.TiPUNCTATA, Distant. 

Eurydema multipunctata, Disfc., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 348, t. 12, f. 6 (1887). 

Body above pale ochraceou.s, sometimes sufEused with purplish 
above: margins of tylus (angulated externally about the middle) and 
the base, black: antennee ochraceous, apex of third and 4-5 joints palely 
infuscale, fourth joint longest; rostrum ochraceous, tip pitchy, reaching 
last coxse; pronotum with twelve black spots, ari*anged four on anterior 
margin, remainder on the disc, three in each angular area and two in 
the middle : scntellum with ten black spots, four at the base, four near 
middle, and two before the apex ; corium with three black spots, ar¬ 
ranged somewhat longitudinally : membrane blackish, pale hyaline at 
apex and margins : body beneath pale ochraceous, head with two black 
spots at the base, sternum with a double submarginal row.ofhlaok 
spots, a transverse black spot on each side of the metastethium, and a 
double row of black marginal spots on the abdomen (List.). Long, 
8-9 mill. 

Reported from Arrah (Bengal), rather rare (mihi). 

Genus Stenoztgdm, Fieber. 

Eur. Hem. p. 345 (1861) ; St»l, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Forh. 620 (1867) ; En. Hem. 
▼, p. 61, 86 (1876). Includes Nitilia, subg. Minodia, Male, and Bey, Fun. France 
Pent. p. 199 (1866). 

Body short, oval, hairless, shining, somewhat convex, bright colour¬ 
ed : head not much deflexed, lateral margins rounded, slightly sinuate 
towards the base; anteunsa robust, second joint shorter than the third 
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andi>iily a little longer than the ^rst; 4-5 joints robust, each one-third 
longer than the third: basal third of the scutelluoi not or but slightly 
elevated: apical angles of the abdominal segments without a spine, not, 
or but very slightly, promiuulous: last femora unarmed, not iucras- 
sate in d. 


205. Stsnozyouh speoiosum, Dallas. 

Straehia apeoioaa, Dallas, List ilam. i, p. 261 (1831); Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 
32G (1867). 

Stenosygvm epeeioawn, St&l, Bn. Hem. v, p. 86 (1879). 

$ . Rather elongate, ovate: head, black, impunctate; each of the 
juga with the inner margin yellow and an orange spot at the base ; a 
large oblong orange yellow spot on the middle of the vertex, and a 
minute yellow dot on each side between this and the eyes, which arc 
pitchy; ocelli red : pronotum black, divided in the middle by a deep, 
transverse, strongly punctured furrow ; anterior portion smooth, shin¬ 
ing, impunctate, with the broad lateral margins, a short line on each 
side on the anterior margin, and four spots across the disc, just in front 
of the transversh farrow, yellow; a small raised orange spot near each 
anterior angle surronnded by a depressed line; posterior portion irre¬ 
gularly punctured, with a broad, median, yellow, longitudinal band, ex¬ 
panded on the posterior margin (and probably continued on the anterior 
lobe), and a narrower band of the same colour on each side. Scutellum 
rather elongated, punctured; the base black, with a broad, median, 
longitudinal yellow line, and an orange spot in each angle; the pos¬ 
terior portion yellow, with a large red patch on the disc, at and behind 
which, the lateral margins are black ; apex impunctate : coriam black, 
punctured, with the disc smooth; with the outer margin broadly but 
interruptedly pale yellow; the two inner veins pale yellow, an orango 
spot on the disc before the middle, and a large irregular yellow patch 
tinged with I'ed in the* middle, at the apex; membrane dark brown, 
shining, somewhat brassy, with the margin hyaline: body beneath 
tawny, very smooth, shining : abdomen impniictatc, with a row of 
spots on each lateral margin, a similar row on each side within the line 
of stigmata, and the stigmata themselves, black; the stigmata are seat¬ 
ed in a reddish longitudinal line : pectus more or less punctured and 
spotted with black : femora pale yellow, striped with black, especially 
towards the apex ; tibiee yellow, with the two black lines on the outside ; 
tarsi blackish brown: rostrum pitchy black, with the base yellow: an- 
tennoa black, with the second joint much shorter than the third, the 
basal joint yellow beneath (Dallas). Long, 7-8 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 

8 
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Genns Bagbada, StII. 

Stettin Ent. Zeit., xxiii, p. 105 (1862) j Ofvera. E. V.-A. ESA. xxix, 8, p. 89 
(1872) ; En. Bern, v, p. Cl, 88 {1876)(. 

Body Bubobovate: head triangular; juga somewhat as long as the 
tylus, converging forwards, not contiguous, however, at the apex; eyes 
somewhat stylate : ocelli almost thriee as far from each other as frou* 
the eyes : second joint of antennee longer than third : pronotum indis-^ 
tinctly sexangular, posterior angles very obtuse, broadly rounded, anterior 
margin not, or scarcely, elevated: tibim rounded; basal joint of last 
tarsi sliorter than the two apical taken together (_Sldl). 

Type Cimex jpictnsy Fabiv 

206. Bagbada picta, Fabricius. 

Cimex pictua, Pabr., Syst. Ent. p. 715 (1775J; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 359 (1781) ; ISfant. 
Ins. ii, p. 290 (1787 ); Knt. Syst. iv, p. 122 (1704) j Syst. Ehyng. p. 177 (1803) r 
Wolff lo. Oim. i, p. 17, t. 2, f. 17 (1800). 

Strachia picta, Balks, List Hem. i, p. 269 (1851); Walter, Cat. Bet, ii, p. 32G* 
(1867). 

Bagrada picta, St&l, Stettin Ent. Zoit. zriii, p. 105 (18G2); En. Bom. v, p, 89 
(1876); Letbierry, An. Mns. Gon. xviii, p. (1883). 

Antenn© black: head black, with kiteml line and two very minuto 
points on the vertex, rufoscent: pronotum deep black, shining ; anterior 
margin and lateral lines, and a media/ii, jmlely fermginous : scutellum: 
deep black, with a longitudinal lino and two small spots on each side, 
palo fwruginons: hemelytra smooth, margin pale, ending in a largo 
ferrug^ous spot: wings fuscous, immaculate : beneath flavoscout, with 
a lateral lino and spots, black ; foet pale with black lines (FahrJ), 
Antenn©, eyes and head, black ; the latter sbimng, margined, eraarginat© 
at the apex, with a small line on both sides at the margin as far as tho 
eyes, and two dots on the vertex, yellow-ferruginous : circamocular space, 
yellow : rostrum fuscous, 4-jointed, as long asdmlf the body : pronotum 
deep black, shining, posteriorly impressly punctured; anterior and 
lateral margins and a median lino, yellow ferruginous, and an anterior 
spot on each side, yellow : scutellum, deep black with a median longitu¬ 
dinal line, and a spot on each side at base and apex, pale fermginous r 
hemelytra deep black, impressly punctured, a pale line at the margin 
confluent with a ferruginous spot on tlm apex ; apex itself black r wings 
blackish, immaculate: abdomen beneath flavescout, the mai’gins of seg¬ 
ments black, a lino of black points on each side ; pectus spotted rufous r 
feet pale, varied with small fuscous- lines and dots {Wolff.). Varies in 
size, in the pronotum having no yellow spots, in scutellum with two dots, 
and the abdomen being black with yellow bands. Long, 8; broad, 4 milL 
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Reported from N. India, Bengal, Bombay, Baghdad, Abyssinia. 
The Indian Museum has specimens from Calcutta (mihi), Hardwi.r 
(H.-W. Provinces). 


Genus CiKxii, St§L 

Sfcettitt Ent. Zoit. xxiii, p. 105 (1862); Ofvers. K. V.-A., Forh. p. 620 (1867): 
Walker, Oat. Het. ii, p. 320 (1807) : Stal, Bn. Hem. r, p. 61, 87 (1870). 

Head triangular; juga converging towards the apex, scarcely con¬ 
tiguous at the apex; eyes very briefly stylato: ocelli scarcely or only a 
little more distant from each other than from the eyes: antenna) long, basal 
joint extending beyond the apex of the head, second joLut shorter than 
the third; basal joint of rostrum longer than the head: prouotum sex- 
angular, margins anteriorly and the anterior lateral, elevated: feet 
unarmed, tibiae broadly sulcate above : basal joint of the last tarsi as 
long as the two apical joints taken together (Stdl). 

Type Gimex limhatuSy Fabr. 

207. OiNXiA LiJTBATA, Fabricius. 

Cimex limhatus, Fabr. Syafc. Rhyng. p. 176 (1803) ; Rurm. Hanclb. Ent. ii, 0)» P- 
367 (1835): Horr. Schiiff. Waiw. Ins. iv, p. 91, t. 138, f. 430 (1839). 

Straehia limhata. Am. and Sorr. UiKi. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 127 (1843) ; Dallas List 
Hem. i, p. 263 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 326 (1867). 

Cinxia limhata, Stal Horn. Fabr. i, p. 30 (1868) ; En. Horn, v, p. 87 (1876): pupa, 
EHonriedur, Nat. Tidsskr. Ned. Ind. xsiv, p. 153, f. 22 (1862). 

Above deep black ; antennoo deep black: head with two abbreviat¬ 
ed linos, rufous : pronotum punctured, with a median cross rufous and 
entire limbus flavescent: margin of scutellum and a median lino, rufous ; 
hemelytra with a rufous median line which is posteriorly arcuate: 
wings black, whitish at the apex : body variegated (Fair.). Above with 
autenniB black; two longitudinal linos on tho bead, margins of prono¬ 
tum, a longitudinal line through the middle and a transverse lino 
nearer the anterior margin and finer, lateral margins and a median 
longitadinal line on scutollum, on the hemelytra a broad line from the 
basal enter margin curved towards the inner angle of the apical margin 
And thence following the apical margin to the outer angle, two fine lines 
. (one abbreviated) parallel to tho inner margin, and two lines between 
the broad curved lino and the external margin, ochroous: abdomen 
beneath ochreous with four oblong black spots on each side of the disc 
and a triangular spot at tho apex, a spot on each segment towards the 
margin, throe broader spots ou each sido of the pectus. Long, 13-16 
mill. 

Reported from Java, Silhat, Burma (mihi). The Indian Museum 
has specimens from Suuiati'a, Tavoy, and Harmutti in Assam. 
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Genas Stbacbia, Hahn, SUl. 

Hahn, pt., Wan*. Ina. i, p. 180 (1831): Dallas, pt., List Hem. i, p. 262 (1861) ; 
Walker, Oat. Het. ii, p. 267 (1867): StAl, Stettin Bnt. Zeit. xxiii, p. 106 (1862) ; 
Ofvers. E. V.-A. F8rh. p. 620 (1867); Bn. Hem. ▼, p. 61, 87 (1876). 

Head triangular; juga somewhat contiguous at the apex, eyes very 
briefly stylate: ocelli about twice as far from each other as from the 
eyes: antennee 5-jointed, long; basal joint scarcely extending beyond the 
npox of the head, second joint a little shorter than the third : pronotum 
sexangular, anterior and anterior lateral mai^'ins reflexed, the latter 
sinuate: feet unarmed : femora, in d*, incrassato ; tibi» above broad¬ 
ly sulcate, last tibim, in d, slightly carved; basal joint of the last tarsi 
shorter than the two apical taken together (Stdl). 

Type, Strachia crue^ffer, Hahn. 

208. Stbachia cbucigbra, Hahn. 

Strachia cruciger, Hahn, Wanz. i, p. 194, t. 29, f. 95 (1831). 

Btrachiafiammida, Ellonr. Nat. Tijds. t. Nod. Ind. xxiv, p. 153, f. 23 (1862). 

Strachia crucigera, Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 262 (1861)} Walker, Cat. Het. ii p. 
832 (1867)} StM, En. Hem. r, p, 87 (1876) } Distant, J. A. S. B. xlviii, (2), p.'37 
(1879); A. M. N. H. (6 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Above black, punctured, shining : pronotum with a red and yellow 
cruciform mark; tho red, yellow in the middle : sides and apex of the * 
Bcutellnra, black; the coriaceons portion of the hemelytra posteriorly, 
towards the end, with a yellow transverse band : the abdomen reddish 
yellow, spotted black on tho sides beneath ; all the femora black with 
above a narrow yellow, longitudinal streak. 

Hahn describes an Indian specimen thus :—Head black, above with 
a blueish tinge : antennm black, outwardly finely pilose: eyes brown-yel¬ 
low, black in the middle: ocelli small, brown-yellow, shining; ros¬ 
trum black, shining: pronotum narrowed forwards, with a transverse 
protuberance through the middle; both the outer comers produced in 
a sharp point; above, black, shining, with a red cruciform mark which 
turns into yellow posteriorly : pectus shining, black, with a white spot at 
each foot and near it a small red spot outwards ; scutellnm finely punctur¬ 
ed, shining, red, yellow in the middle, black on the sides and at the apex: 
coriaceous portion of the hemelytra black, above on the inner margin, 
and beneath on the outer margin, a white longish line, then, before tho 
end, a red yellow transverse band ; membrane brownish, lighter at the 
tip, reaching beyond the abdomen which is above yellow-red, shining; 
each incisure on the outer margin with a narrow black streak : beneath 
yellow-red, black in tho middle, and each segment with a black punc¬ 
ture on tho margin: feet and tarsi are glossy black, and each femur is 
marked above by a narrow yo^ow longitudinal lino. 
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Var. a. Scntellnm black with a longitadinal red atreak, yellow in 
the middle, and above, in each comer, a red spot. Long, 7i; broad almost 
4l mill. 

Reported from Java, Sumatra, Tenasserim, Assam (mihi). The 
Indian Museum has specimens from Tenasserim. 

Species of doubtful position. 

209. Striohia afflicta, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 332 (1867). 

Dark-green, broad, elliptical, shining, thinly and roughly puuctnred, 
tawny beneath: head broad, partly tawny along the borders; sides 
reflexed; juga and tylus of equal length : rostrum tawny, extending to 
tho hind coxm; antennm black, slender; and 2 joints tawny; first ex¬ 
tending almost to the front of the head; second much shorter than tho 
third, which is tawny at tho base: pronotum with slightly reflexed 
sides ; fore angles slightly acute ; hind angles much rounded : scutellum 
long, rounded and rather broad at the tip: abdomen above tawny: 
legs tawny, rather stout; tibiae sotulose, furrowed: hemelytra with a 
brownish membrane : wings cinereous (Walter). Body long, —15 

mill. 

Reported from India. 

210. SiitACHiA INORNATA, Walker, Oat. Hot. ii, p. 331 (1867). 

Black, elliptical, smooth, shining, hero and thero coarsely punc¬ 
tured, testaceous beneath: head with a largo testaceous spot on tho 
hind border; sides reflexed ; juga and tylus of equal length : rostrum 
black, extending to tho hind coxco, testaceous at the base: pronotum 
with a well defined transverse furrow, with a testaceous spot on the 
fore part of each side, and with a testaceous stripe which is dilatod on 
the fore border and more so on the hind border; angles much rounded: 
scutellum with a testaceous spot on each side, and with a testaceous 
stripe : pectus and abdomen beneath with a broad black stripe on each 
side: legs block, stout; femora towards the base and coxi© testaceous : 
hemelytra with a testaceous costal dot near tho base and with two 
testaceous spots in the disc ; first spot bofoi*o tho middle; second be¬ 
hind the middle, larger than the first; membrane cinereous (WalJker). 
Body long, 7—7^ mill. 

Reported from India. 

211. Steachu btbangulata, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 344 (1867). 

Aeneous-black, elongate-elliptical, shining, thinly and roughly 
punctured: head smooth; sides slightly reflexed; juga contiguous 
beyond the tylus: eyos prominent .* rostrum black, extending to tho 
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liind 00 X 80 : antennse black, more tban half the length of the body; first 
joint broad, extending to the front of the head; second as long as the 
third fourth longer than the ' third; fifth shorter than the fourth: 
pronotum much narrower in front of the transverse farrow, with a pale 
yellow stripe, which is broadest on the fore border; a nearly round 
callns on each side in front; sides and fore border pale testaceous i 
slightly reflexed : scutelluoi with a pale yellow stripe, which is abbre¬ 
viated hindward and has a red patch at each side of it at its base, and at 
its tip : pectus whitish about the qqjlxb : abdomen beneath with an irre¬ 
gular yellow stripe on each side : legs long \ fomora slightly incrassat* 
ed: hemelytra with a white transverse streak, joining the exterior 
border near the angle of the coriuin ; membrane black, with a whitish 
pellucid border {Walh&r). Body long, 9—9| mill. 

Reported from Penang; closely allied to S. bicolor^ Dallas. 

212. Strachia litctrifera. Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 326 (1867). 

Blueisb-black, elongate-oval, shining, roughly punctured, pale Inte- 
ous beneath: head with a red spot on each side in front of the eye ; 
sides pale iuteous, slightly reflexed; juga and tylus of equal length ; 
a black patch on each side beneath : rostrum black, pale Iuteous at the 
base, extending to the hind coxm; antennae black, about half the length 
of the body; first joint extending nearly to the front; second much . 
longer than the third; fourth as long ns the second, shorter than the 
fifth; pronotum red, with six elongated blueish black spots; of which 
two are transverse and on the fore border, and the other four are 
oblique; hind angles rounded : scutellum extending to the angle of the 
corium; a red stripe extending along half tho length from the 
tip; sides red for half the length from tho base: pectus on each 
side with three rod spots, which are irregularly bordered with blackish 
blue; siderf red: abdomen beneath red, and with blackish blue spots along 
each side; connexivum red, with blackish blue spots : logs black, streaked 
■with pale Iuteous *. hemelytra with two irregular rod spots ; costa to¬ 
wards the base and exterior border, red ; first spot joining the rod pai’t 
of the costa; second joining the red of tho exterior border ; a whitish 
costal streak beyond the middle: mombraue black, with a whitish 
pellucid border. 

Var.—Thorax ■with the spots much diminished in size; the red line 
more prevalent in the hemelytra (Walker), Body long, 7'—7| mill. 

Sported from N. India. 

213. Straohia designata. Walker, Oat. Het. ii, p. 327 (1867). 

Black, elongate-oval, shining, roughly and thinly punctured, pale 
testaceous beneath: head in front with pale reflexed testaceous borders ; 
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juga extending much beyond the tylas; rostram black, extending to 
the hind 00 x 80 ; antennee black, about half the length of the body ; first 
joint not extending to the front of the head j second much longer than 
the third; fourth a little longer than the second : pi'onotum with a 
testaceous boi'der, a slender testaceous stripe, and a semicircular tes" 
taceous line which rests on the hind border and emits a branch to each 
side near the fore border : scutelLum bordered with testaceous on each 
sidO and at the tip, which is narrow ; fore part more convex than the 
hind part, not punctured, but transversely and very finely striated: 
pectus and abdomen beneath with two stripes of large black spots: 
abdomen beneath with a middle stinpe of transversely elongated black 
spots: legs black; femora towards the base and coxee testaceous ; pos^ 
terior tibiae with a testaceous band : hemolytra with a testaceous stripe 
which proceeds on the costa from the base, and diverges to the disc and 
returns to the costa, and there again diverges and joins the exterior 
border, which is also testaceous; membrane black, with a whitish 
border {Walker). Body long, 8—8| mill. 

Beported from India. 

214. Strachia securigera, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 334 (1867). 

Ochraceous, oval, shining, roughly and thinly punctured, pale yel¬ 
low beneath: head transversely and finely striated, irr^ularly black 
along the hind border ; sides slightly refloxod ; tylus hardly extending 
beyond the juga > rostrum black towards the tip, extending rather be¬ 
hind the hind coxae : antennae black, slender, full half the length of the 
body; joints from tlie first to the fourth successively increasing in 
length ; first luteous, extending to the front of the head ; fifth a little 
shorter than the fourth : pronotum reflexod on each side along the fore 
border, with two abbreviated black bands ; fore band containing a pale 
yellow callus on each side; hind baud slightly interrupted, occasionally 
thrice interrupted; hind angles rounded; soutellum black, with a lute¬ 
ous transverse, very large, cyathiform mark ; tip rather broad, bordered 
with pale yellow: pectus and underside of abdomen with four stripes of 
transverse black spots, the latter with a median stripe of large black 
spots: logs stout; tibiro towards the tips and tarsi piceous: homelytra 
with two black stripes; first stripe subcostal, excavated on the inner 
side, commencing at one-sixth of the length and oxtenciing nearly to the 
tip, contiguous to the second at its base ; second much contracted in the 
middle, commencing very near the base, not extending beyond the 
angle of the coriumj membrane blackish {Walker). Body long, 9—9^ 
mill. 


Reported from Mysol, Burma. 
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215. Strachia PLATrsPiiJL, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 33? (1867). 

Grass-greon, broad, oval, shining, thinly and roughly punctured: 
head slightly oohraceous-tinged, transversely and finely striated on each 
side; three black spots on the hind border, the middle one much larger 
than the other two; sides slightly reflezed; tylus extending a little 
beyond the juga: rostrum black, green at the base, extending to the 
hind coxee: pronotum with an ochraceous patch on the fore part of the 
disc, and one on each hind angle; six elongated black spots ; two trans¬ 
verse in front, four between the hind angles, which are much rounded : 
scutellum with two large transverse black spots, on the fore border, and 
with posterior elongated much larger black spots, which are nearly con¬ 
tiguous ; tip rather broad; pectus and under side of abdomen with five 
stripes of large black spots: legs moderately long and slender ; femora 
with some black dots: hemelytra with three very large black spots ; 
apical half of the corium ochraceous ; membrane blackish, with a broad 
pellucid border {Walker). Long, 9| mill. 

Reported from Penang, Tenasserim. 

216. Steachia pardalis, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. §30 (1867). 

Bright orange-red or luteous, broad, oval, shining, thinly and rough¬ 
ly punctured, pale yellow or white beneath : head transversely and very, 
finely striated, with three black spots, which are connected with the 
black line along the hind border; an elongated black spot on the tylus, 
which extends somewhat beyond the juga; sides slightly reflexed: 
rostrum black towards the tip, extending to the hind coxae: antennae 
piceous, more than half the length of the body ; ‘first and second joints 
bright red ; first not extending to the front of the head ; third bright 
red towards the base, nearly twice the length of the second; fourth a 
little longer than the third and a little shoHer than the fifth : pronotum 
with six elongated black spots, which are partly bordered with pale 
yellow or wholly bordered with white ; first and second spots transverse 
on the fore border; the other four near the hind border; a black dot on 
each hind angle, which is rounded; sides slightly reflexed ; pale yellow 
or white in front: scutellum broad and pale yellow or white at the tip ; 
a carved red band, pale yellow on each side where it joins the fore 
border, sometimes wholly white ; a slender red stripe, pale yellow to¬ 
wards the tip or wholly white: pectus with six stripes of quadrate 
black spots : abdomen above black with pale yellow spots on the con- 
nexivum under side with two rows of large black spots on each side, a 
black dot on the second segment, an abbreviated black baud, which is 
excavated on the hind border on the third segment, and another on the 
fourth, a large black spot on the fifth, and a transverse smaller one on 
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tko sixth: legs bright red, stout: hemelytra with three large black 
spots ; a lanceolate black streak on the hind border; membrane brown, 
with a pellucid border ( Walker). Body long, 9-9^ mill. 

Reported from Boom, Hong*Kong, Siam, India. 

217. Steachu velata, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 329 (1867), 

Orange, oval, shining, thinly punctured, pale yellow beneath : head 
smooth ; sides slightly reflexed ; juga and tylus of equal length : ros¬ 
trum pale yellow, extending to the hind coxea, tip black: anteunoe black, 
a little more than half the length of the body ; first joint orange, not 
extending to the front; second shoi-ter than the third; fourth much 
longer than the third, as long as the fifth : pronotum with eight elongat¬ 
ed cinereous-green spots ; two transverse on the fore border ; the other 
six forming a band between the hind angles, which are much rounded: 
Bcutellnm which is rather broad and extends beyond the angle of the 
corium, pale yellow towards the tip; four large elongated cinereous- 
green spots ; two transverse on the fore border; two lanceolate : pectus 
and underside of abdomen with two rows of green dots : legs pale 
green; tips of the femora ochraceous; tarsi and tips of the tibite 
tawny: hemelytra with a cinereous-green subcostal streak, and with 
three large cinereous-greea spots, the third joining the sti'eak j mem¬ 
brane brown ( Walker). Body long, 9| mill. 

Reported fi'om N. India. Like 8. varia^ in structure. 

218. Strachia bteterospila, Walker, Cat. Het., iii, p. 331 (1867). 

Ochraceous, oval, broad, stout, shining, coarsely arid thinly punc¬ 
tured ; beneath pale yellow : head with throe black spots on the poste¬ 
rior margin, a black dot in front on the tylus which extends a little 
beyond the juga; sides slightly reflexed ; TOstrum black, ocliiaccous at 
the base, extending a little beyond the last coxm; antcniiin black, 
slender, 1-2 joints ochracedus, first not reaching the front of the head, 
third very much longer than the second, ochraceous at the base : pro¬ 
notum with four large black spots on the posterior margin, space in 
front on each side smooth, pale yellow, including a narrow transverse 
block spot; angles much rounded : the intermediate black s]>ots of the 
pronotum continued on each side of the base of the scutollum which has 
also two very broad black streaks converging hindwards, apex broad, 
rounded ; two rows of black spots on each side of the pectus : abdomen 
beneath with two snbmarginal rows of black spots : hemelytra with a 
broad black streak extending along the posterior margin and curved in- 
ward at the apex, and a large black costal spot: membrane black, 
bordered pale cinereous {Walker). Long, 8-^ mill. 

Reported from Siam. • 

9 
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Div. Hoplistodebabia. 

Stal, En. Hem. v. p. 61 (1876). 

a.—Entire orifices margined; or anricnlately margined; or, genew 
rally, extended in a margined furrow, closed at the apex, or in a con- 
tinnons ridge : venter generally tubercnlated at the base or spinose. 

Anterior lateral margins of pronotnm entire, unarmed, gene> 
rally distinctly reflexed, or narrowly elevated and callous, rarely obtusely 
rounded. 

c. -»-Mesostethium with a ridge generally slightly, or not so highly, 
elevated, everywhere equally high : this ridge rarely entirely, or ante¬ 
riorly strongly, elevated and compressed, and, very rarely, freely produced 
between the first pair of coxoe, and, if so, then cither the tibite are sul- 
cated above, or broadly flat and margined, or the venter is furnished at 
the base with a froely porrect spine, or the ridge itself is deeply sulcated, 
or the punctures on tbe.head are arranged in longitudinal rows ; apical 
angles of sixth abdominal segment very rarely produced in a large 
acute tooth ; sixth ventral segment, in 9 , obtusely and not so deeply 
siuuatod at the apex. 

d. —Lateral angles of the pronotnm produced in a spine or acumi¬ 
nate process, or sinuated at the apex, anterior lateral margins very ob¬ 
tuse, rounded, convex : pronotum anteriorly levigate, or sparingly punc¬ 
tured ; within the sometimes callous anterior margin, furnished with a 
row of punctures, generally regular: entire bucculae rather elevated, 
often higher posteriorly, abruptly elevated and sometimes somewhat 
lobate posteriorly, there not gradually lower and evanescent: scutcllum 
broad behind the frena which do not extend beyond the middle of the 
BCutellum ; venter neither ridged nor furrowed, second segment without 
a spine or tubercle in the middle ; second joint of the rostrum not 
longer than the two apical joints taken together, generally short: fur¬ 
row of the orifices elongate, varying in length: scutellum levigate on 
the basal angles, or marked by a pale, levigate, callous spot: pronotum 
anteriorly and the head strongly declined, sometimes perpendiculai-Iy : 
feet pale, not sprinkled black, rarely streaked ^yith black : punctures on 
the head arranged in simple, parallel, longitudinal rows. 

Genus Alcimus, Dallas. 

List Hem. i, p, 218 (1851); StM, Ofvors., K. V,-A., Porh,, p. 611 (1867) ; Bn. 
Hem. V. p. 61, 88 (1876). 

Head short, somewhat triangular, rather broader across the eyes 
than its length, with the lateral margins strongly indented before the 
eyes; the tylos passing the jnga, making the head rather pointed in 
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front: eyes prominent, semiglobose, truncated posteriorly in a straight 
line; ocelli minute, flat, placed close to the eyes; antennee about as 
long as the head and pronotum, rather slender, of five joints; basal 
joint short and stout, not reaching the apex of the head; second joint 
shorter than the third, about equal to the fifth; third joint longest; 
fourth longer than the second ; antenniferous tubercles very prominent: 
rostrum reaching the posterior coxa 0 , inserted about the middle of the 
head; basal joint reaching the anterior coxae ; second joint longest, as 
long as the 3 and 4 together; 3 and 4 about equal, nearly as long as the 
first: body broad, rather fiat above ; pronotum anteriorly and the head 
rather perpendicularly inclined; the lateral horns of the pronotum curved 
upwards and a little hind wards, acute at the apex, with a small tooth 
on tho anterior margin at a short distance from the apex, and with 
seven furrows, namely, two on tho upper surface, three on the lower, 
one on the anterior and one on the posterior margin : scutollum very 
long, nearly reaching the apex of tho body, no^much narrowed towards 
the apex, and with the lateral margins straight ; frena short; mcsos> 
tethium furrowed : coriaceous portion of the hemolytra with the inner 
margin very short, not reaching beyond tho fourth part of the length of 
tho scntellum ; the apical margin, on the contrary, very long, produced 
along the margin of the scutellum to within about one-fourth of its 
length from the apex, then suddenly rounded off; membrane with 
longitudinal veins: base of tho abdomen and sternum unarmed: legs 
moderate; femora tumescent beneath towards tho apex; tibioD above 
distinctly furrowed ; tarsi 3-jointed ; second joint shortest; apical joint 
as long as tho first and second together {Dallas). 

219. Alcimus coronatus, St&l. 

Alcimus eoranatm, Stal, En. Horn, v, p. 88 (1876). 

9 . Palo flavcscent, above obscure and rather densely sprinkled 
with black punctures which are also cinctured black: lateral horns of 
pronotum levigate, margined anteriorly by a fine wrinkle or ridge, abbre¬ 
viated near the apex: head punctulate, with subbasal spot and angu- 
lated lino beginning at the eyes and produced towards the apex, tes¬ 
taceous : pronotum marked with a smooth anterior baud, posteriorly 
branched, fiavescent, punctured within the black anterior margin: 
scutellum sprinkled yellow, marked at the basal angles with a levigate, 
fiavescent spot: pectus punctured here and there, adorned anteriorly 
with a smooth, fiavescent spot: venter smooth, adorned with a streak 
which is contracted in the middle of the segments, also with black 
lateral bauds which are punctured : feet streaked with black ; anteunee 
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testaceous, obscure towai*d8 the apex (Stdl). Long, 8; broad, H i exp. 
com. pron., 10 mil]. 

Reported from the Deccan. 

220, Alcimus flaticobnis, Distant. 

Alcimus Jlavicornis, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 349 (1887). 

Head black, with throe median lines on anterior half, a linear spot 
near the base, and a similar spot in front of each eye, yellow; antonnee 
fuscous-brown, 2-3 joints subeqnal in length and longest, fourth shorter 
than the third and longer than tho fifth : rostrum dark castaneous, 
extending beyond the last coxae: pronotum very dark obscure ochraceous, 
thickly covered with coarse, dark punctures, anterior fourth black, with 
five yellow spots, situate one on each lateral margin, and three median 
angulated spots, two near anterior margin and one between and behind 
them, apical angles widely produced laterally and upwardly, their apical 
thirds yellow, extreme apices black: scute!lum and corimn dark obscure 
ochraceous, darkly and coarsely punctate, irroratod with levigate yel¬ 
low markings, and the scutellum with two large, yellcnv, levigate spots 
near the basal angles : membrane fuscous, apex paler : head and pros- 
tethium beneath as above, with two fused yellow spots on each side of 
tho eyes, the apices of the pronotal angles yellow as above : meso- and 
meta-stethium and abdomen beneath, ochraceous ; tho sutures, a row of 
sublateral streaks and a median longitudinal band to abdomen, blackish : 
legs dark castaneous; femora more or less streaked yellowish (2>w^.). 
Long, B-9; §xp. angl. pron., 10-12 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 

, Genus Hoplistodeba, Westwood. 

Hope, Oat. Hem. i, p. 18 (1837); Dallas, List Hom. i, p. 194 (1861): Walker, 
Cat. Het. ii, p. 263 (1867) : Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. Fi»rh., p. 510 (1867) : En. Item. 
V, p. 62, 88 (1876). 

Body short, stout; usually as long as broad : head smooth, not 
punctured, unless at the base ; pronotum sparingly punctured, inclined 
anteriorly, levigate, punctured within the lateral margin, spine of tho 
lateral angles stout, acuminate : scutellum broad behind the frena 
which are short, transversely convex, especially anteriorly, depressed, or 
somewhat so, at the frena, and furnished with a row of punctures; ex¬ 
tending beyond the half of tho body and rounded posteriorly : antennae 
shorter than half the body, 5-jointed, first joint shox*t, second and third 
joints equal, longer, the fourth and fifth joints equal, longer and stouter: 
corium and scutellum of equal length, or somewhat so ; membrane with 
seven longitudinal veins: feet simple; tibies rounded. 
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221. HopxiIbt(»>bba tibbsobnb, Dallas. 

Enplxetodera vrreBeene, DallaB, Listi Hem. i, p. 217 (1851 ); Walker, Oat. Hot. il* 
p. 265 (1867) t Stal, Bn. Hem. r, p. 89 (1876). 

(f . Head orange yellow, brownisli towards the rertoi:, whicb is 
sparingly punctured: pronotum very pale yellowish green, rather thick¬ 
ly punctured with brown, with two yellowish brown spots near the 
anterior margin; the lateral spines not very long, nearly horizontal, 
acute: scutellum testaceous, the basal portion very sparingly, the 
apical more closely, punctured with brown; the base with four brown 
spots: hemelytra pale yellowish green, rather finely and not thickly 
punctured with brown ; membrane transparent; abdomen beneath pale 
greenish yellow, rather thickly punctured, the punctures brown on 
each Bide of the disc, on the middle of the last segment, and on the 
anal plate • pectus pale yellow, punctured with brown: legs pale 
yellow, with the apices of tlio tibi.o and the basal joints of the tarsi 
biownish • rostrum yellow, with the tip black • autennse yellow, with the 
two apical ]omts fulvous (Dallas). Lung, 9-10 mill. 

Heportod from N. India. 

222. Hoplistodera incisa. Distant. 

Hop?is#or?era Dist, Trans Ent Soo p 319, t. 12, f 3(1887) 

Allied to Jf. testacea, Westw. Ochraceous with brownish tints • head 
finely and sparingly punctate : antennae ochraceous, becoming darker 
towards the apex: pronotum sparingly but coarsely punctate, the 
lateial angles produced into robust, subacute spines, the apices very 
slightly refiexed hindwards, and with a notched tubercle beneath at 
about half their length : scutt Hum with the basal half very sparingly 
but coarsely punctate, the apical half thickly punctate : corium coaisely 
and inegularly punctate • membiane pale hyaline : body beneath 
ochraceous, with a suhlateral row of castaneous spots on each side; 
legs pale luteous; femora annulated brown near the apex: rostrum 
ochraceous, apex pitchy and extending a little beyond the last coxoi: 
2-3 joints autennoa suboqual in length, apical joint longest 
Long, 8; exp. angl. pron , 9 mill. 

Beported from Mungphu (Sikkim), Assam (mihi). 

Genus Bolaca, Walker. 

Cat. Het. ii, p. 251 (1867). 

Body elongate-elliptical, rather flat, thickly and minutely punc¬ 
tured : head lanceolate, much shorter than the pronotum; juga extending 
much beyond the tylus, slightly notched on the outer side, terminating 
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in two spines: eyes not prominent; rostrum slender, extending to the 
hind ooxes: antennte slender, about half the length of the body; joints 
successively increasing in length: first not extending to the apex of the 
head: pronotum with a small oblong ringlet on each side in front, 
connected by a streak with the margin, which is slightly crenulated ; 
anterior angles prominent; hind angles rectangular, slightly prominent: 
scutellum attenuated towards the tip, extending rather beyond the angle ’ 
of the corium: ventral segments slightly arched : legs slender, rather 
long; tarsi three jointed: membrane with five longitudinal veins, of 
which the subcostal one is forked {Walker). * 

223. Bolaca unicolob. Walker. 

Bolaca v/nicolor, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 251 (1867). 

Ferruginous, hardly pale, but more shining beneath: antennae 
piceous towards the tips : membrane cinereous, with ferruginous veins. 
(Walker). Body long, 15| mill. 

Reported from N. India. 

* 

Div. Catacanthaeia. 

En. Horn, v, p. 62 (1876). , 

a, b, c. as in Div. Hoplistoderaria, (p. 66). 

d. —Lateral angles of pronotum rarely spinose, or produced in a 
long process, if so, the basal angles of the scutellum are without a 
levigate spot; or the venter is spinose, or tuberculated at the base, or 
furnished with a broad, obtuse, rounded ridge, anteriorly furrowed; 
or the black punctures on the head are arranged in simple and parallel 
longitudinal rows : frena, generally, extended behind the middle of the 
scutellum; 

e. —Geniculse, entire tarsi, or at the apex, generally, moreover, entire 
feet, or a great part, black : antennee black, basal joint rarely fiavescont: 
rostrum generally entirely, or almost entirely, black, very, rarely with the 
greatest part, flavoscent: entire membi’ane or the greatest part, black, 
or brassy black ; margins of head, at least partly, usually refiexed : body 
generally large or moderate, usually yellow, pictured red and black. 

Genus Catacanthus, Spinola. 

Ess. p. 362 (1887) *. Am. & Sorv. Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem., p. 141 (1843) : Dallas, 
pt., List Hem. i, p. 196 (1851): Walker, pt.. Cat. Het. ii, p. 851 (1867); St&l, Hem. 
Afric. i, p. 188 (1864) ; En. Hem. v, p. 62, 89 (1876). 

Body ovate, beneath moderately convex: head proportionately 
small, flat, margins slightly elevated; juga and tylus of equal length ; 
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buccnies reaching somewhat the base of the head, moderately elevated» 
antenniferons tubercles almost entirely visible from above, unarmed: 
eyes globose, sessile : antennie 5-jointed, first joint extending slightly . 
beyond the apex of the head : rostrum moderate, first joint somewhat 
on a level with the bucoulse posteriorly, second and third joints about 
equal: anterior margin of pronotum slightly elevated, anterior lateral 
margins acute, refiexed or foliaceously dilated; scutellum rather narrow¬ 
ed posteriorly, frena extended beyond the middle : membrane extending 
much beyond the apex of the abdomen, veins numerous, simple : mesoste- 
thium carinato : abdomen broader than the hemelytra, flattened out at 
the sides ; venter at the base unarmed, or spinose, or tnberculate : feet. 
Bomowhat long, tibiae distinctly sulcate above, first pair sometimes slightly 
dilated externally {Stdl). 

224. Catacanthus incarnates, Drury. 

Cataecmthus incamatus, Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 196, 270 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. 
Hem., it, p. 351 (1867); Sttl, Ofvers. K. V.-A., Fiirh., p. 632 (1870); En. Hem. ▼, 
p. 89 (1876) : Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 a.) iii, p. 45 (1879), and xi, p. 169 (1883) j J. A. 
S. B. xlviii (2), p. 37 (1879). 

Var. o. Cimex incamatus, Dmry, Ill., ii, p. 67, t. 86, f. 6 (1773) ; Tliunberg’, 
Nor. Ins. Spec., ii, p. 46 (1783): Stoll, Pnnaises, p. 14, t. 2, f. 10 (1788). 

Cirnex nigripos, Pabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 710 (1775) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 353 (1781); 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787); Ent. Syst. ir, p. 106 (1794) : Wolff, lo, Cim, i, p, 11, 
f. 11 (1800). 

Cimex melanopus, Gmelin, ed., Syst. Nat. i, (4) p. 2149 (1788). 

Edessa nigripes, Fabr., Syst. Bhyng. p. 149 (1803). 

Penlatoma nignpes, St. Farg. and Serr., Euo. Meth. x, p. 53 (1825). 

Catacanthus incamatus, Am. and Sorv. Hist. Nat. Ins. H4m. p. 142 (1843). 

Var. h. Cimex aurantius, Snlzor, Gosch. Ins. p. 96, t. 10, f. 10 (1776) ; Pabri- 
cins, Mant. Ins. ii, p. 290 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. ir, p. 105 (1794) ; Stoll, PonaiseB, p. 29, 
t. 6, f. 39 (1788). 

Edessa aurantia, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 149 (1803). 

Cimex aurantius, Harm. Handb. Ent. ii, (i), p. 365 (1835). 

Pentatoma aurantiacum, Blanch. Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, 29, Hem. t. 6, f. 4 (]840>4l). 

Catasanthus aurantius, Am. & Serr. Hist. Nat. Ins. Horn. p. 142 (18-13). 

Var. a.;—Large ; head, black, glabrous ; pronotum sanguineous, 
apex and margin blackish: scutellum large, rufous, deep black at the 
base; but the black colour does not reach the sides : hemelytra smooth, 
black, with a large reniform, sanguineous spot: wings deep black: be¬ 
neath yellow with a ceomlescent spot on the pectus: abdomen at the 
base and with a spot on each side of each segment, csBrulescent: rostrum 
and feet, black (0. nigripes, Fabr.). 

Above sanguineous; head, narrow anterior margin of pronotum, 
anteunse and feet, shining black, more or less bronzed: two black spots 
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at file base of the senteliam; one similar spot, oblon|f and transrerse 
on the disc of each hemeljtram: body beneath yellow with a blaok 
bronzed spot on each side of the mesostethinm; a narrow band of the 
same colour at the base of the venter, and a row of five similar spots on 
each side: the abdominal point reaches only the insertion of the inter¬ 
mediate feet (0. incamatw, Am. A Serv.\ Long, 25—30 mill. 

Var. 6.;—Large; head with antennm deep black; pronotum orange, 
with the anterior margin deep blaok: scutellum orange, immaculate ; 
hemelyira orange with a median fuscous spot: wings fuscous : margin 
of abdomen variegated with orange and black: feet deep blaok (0. 
aurantius, Fabr.). Long, 25-30 mill. 

Var. e.: —Scutellum, hemelytra and pectus immaculate. Ceylon. 

Reported from Corea Japan, Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Siam, Malac¬ 
ca, Singapore, Tenassorim, Ceylon, Madras, Bombay, Bengal, Pondicher¬ 
ry, Silhat, Assam. The Indian Museum has specimens from Tenasserim, 
Assam, Sikkim, Calcutta, Karachi, Malabar. Varies in colour from a 
sordid yellow, to orange and a bright maroon red, with and without the 
black spots. 


II.—"A General Theorem on the Differenfial lSqnation<i of Trajeeforiet. 

—By Asutosh Mdkhopaduyay, M. A., F. R. A. S., F. R. S. E. 

[Rooeived Novombor I7tb;—Bead Docombor 7th, 1887.] 

CONTBNTS. 

§. 1. Introdnction. 

§. 2. Statement and demonstration of the theorem. 

§. 3. Application of the theorem to Maiuardi’s problem. 

§. 4. Other applications of the theorem. 

§. 6. Some applications of Conj agate Functions. 

§. 1. Introduction. 

In a paper on “ Tho Differential Equation of a Trajectory,” which 
was read at the last May meeting of the Society, {Journal^ 1887, Vol. 
LVI, Part. II, pp. 117—120; Proceedings^ 1887, p. 151), I pointed out 
that Mainardi’s complicated solution (reproduced by Boole) of the pro¬ 
blem of determining the oblique trajectory of a system of confocal 
ellipses, was equivalent to a pair of remarkably simple equations which 
admitted of an interesting geometrical interpretation. Believing, as I 
fiirmly did, that evoiy simple mathematical result oonld be established 
by a correspondingly simple process, I naturally thought it worth wliile 
to ro-examine the whole question, to see if the very artificial process of 
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Uoinar^i* bj no meanB less oomplioated than liis result, could be xoateri* 
ally simplified. I was, thus, led to the following very general theorem, 
which it is my object in the present paper to establish and iUnstrate, 
and, which shews that whenever the coordinates of any point on a curve 
can be expressed by means of a single variable parameter, the coordinates 
of the corresponding point on the trajectory may be similarly expressed; 
and, as an immediate corollary to my theorem, 1 have pointed out the 
relation which connects it with the theoiy of Conjugate Functions.* 

§. 2. Theorem. 

Thoorem.'—If the coordinates of any point on a curve are expressed 
by means of a variable parameter 0, by the two equations 

^=/i (^, n). 

y (^» *)* 

where a and h are two arbitrary constants; and, if wo seek the oblique 
trajectory of the system of curves obtained by varying a and 6, subject 
to any condition which can be analytically represented by means of a 
parameter as equivalent to i he system 

a = Fi (j/r, 70, 

6 = Fa (f/^, 7i), 

whore A is a known constant; the coordinates of the corresponding point 
on tho trajectory are given by the system iii 

x=/, 

^ —fi { F, ft} j, 

where ^ is given as a function of $ by the differential equation 

<7^ n 1j 

whore « = f an a, 

a being the angle of intersection of tho curve and tho trajectory, and 



(W dif/d6 

de # de dijf' 

To establish this theorem, let ns first fix the ideas by confining our 
attention to one definite member of the given family of curves as well as 
to one of the trajectories; then it is clear that tho common point of inter¬ 
section of tho curve and the trajectory, may be arbitrarily regarded as a 


• For a full analysis of this paper, see tho Proceedmgo for 1887, pp 250-251. 
10 
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point, either on the one, or on the other; and, from each point of view, 
the coordinates satisfy two entirely difPerent equations, thongh their 
actual values are the same in both oases; hence, if the coordinates of the 
point, regarded as a point on the curve, be furnished by the system 


. ( 1 ) 

. ( 2 ) 


and the trajectory is obtained by varying a and h subject to the limi¬ 
tations 


a = Fj h), . (3) 

6 = Pa (^, h), (4) 

the coordinates of the corresponding point on the trajectory must be 
obtained by substituting in (1) and (2) the values of a and b from (3) 
and (4), vu, we have 

X=/, {«,F, (5) 

Y=/j (6) 

In the next place, we have to determine ^ as a function of 6, and this is 
easily obtained from the condition that the trajectory intersects the curve 
at a constant angle a. Now, it is well-known that 

dy . 

dx* dN 


are the trigonometrical tangents of the angles which the tangents to the 
curve and to the trajectory, at their common point of intersection, make 
with the. axis of se ; hence, if w = tan a, we have 

dx dX 


, i^dY 
(lx dX 

dy dX dx dY 
dO d$ dO (IS 


dx dX 
d6 dO 


dy dY * 
<16 



Bemembering that in differentiating X and T with respect to 0, we must 
regard ^ as a function of ij/, but not so in the case of x and y, we have 

dx dfi dy _ d/j, 
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which lead to the ralaes 

dij dK dx dY 
d$ d$ dO dO 

dd I dxj/ dd d6 dip I 
dx dX. dy dY 
d0 H'^de d$ 


\d6/ \d6/ d$ \,'d0 dip dO dip | 

Hence, patting 


\d6)^\de/ . 

. (8) 

dA.df, dA 
fie dipdd dip* 

. (J)) 

dA d/i d/i dA 

fW dip dd dip . 

. (10) 

we have finally, from (7), the equation 


. dip n L 

dd'~N-uM.* 

. (11) 


which is exactly the theorem onanciatod above. 

It may not bo altogether unprofitable to note that the trajectory is 
dotonninod by two conditions, vis., in the first place, wo have to vary 
the constants in a definite manner; and, in the second place, the trajectory 
is to intersect the curve at a given angle; the firet of these conditions 
leads to tlie actual values of the coordinates of any point on the trajec¬ 
tory, furnished by (5) and (6), while the second condition determines 
the relation between 0 and ip which enter into the values of those coor¬ 
dinates. 


§. 3. Application to MainardVs Problem. 


a 

Example I.—In order to tost the power and genemlity of this 
theorem, we shall apply it to solve Mainardi’s pTOblera of determining 
the oblique trajectory of a system of confocal ellipses. The primitive 
ellipse being 


we get the confocal system by 




a* 




( 12 ) 


varying a and b subject to the condition 

= . (LS) 


The coordinates of any point on the ellipse are given by 

x = n cos 
y = b sin 6, 
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while the relation between a and h given in (13), is equivalent to 

a= h cosh 
h-zzh sinh 

BO that, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

X = h cos 6 cosh . (14) 

Y =/i sin 0 sinh i/f. (15) 

Again, to deteimiue the relation between & and i^, we have 

fi — h cos 6 cosh 
= h sin 6 sinh tf/f 

which lead to the system 

iie 


tie ~ 
dt\ _ 
dij/ 

d^jf 


k sin $ cosh 
h cos 0 sinh 
h cos 6 sinh 
h sin 6 cosh iff, 


and, these give 

L = /<* (sm* 0 cosh* ^ + cob* 0 sinh* ^), 

M=0, 

N = /i* (sin* $ cosh* cos* $ sinh* if/), 

BO that, the differential equation (11) becomes 

<1^ 

de~'* 

whence, if/= n 

where X is the constant of integration. Substituting in (14) and (15), 
we see finally that the coordinates of any point on the oblique trajectory 
of a system of confocal ellipses, are given by 

X = X cos 6 cosh n (A+ $), 

Y s=h sin 6 sinh n (X + ^), 

which is exactly the system of equations to which Mainardi’s result was 
reduced in my former paper, and geometrically interpreted there. 

§. 4, Other applications of the Theorem. 

Examplo II.—To find the oblique trajectory of the system of 
confocal hyperbolas 

«* 6* ” » 
o* -»■ = A*. 


where 
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The coordinates of any point on the hyperbola are given by 

= a cosh 
y = & sinh d, 

where ' a = h cos 

h^h sin 

so that the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

X = h cosh 0 cos 
Y = 7i, sinh 0 sin 
To determine ^ as a function of 0, wo have 

fi=h cosh 0 cos 1 ^, 
sinh 0 sin 


whence 


= h sinh 0 cos 
du 

df,_ 


and, therefore, 


= h cosh 0 sin 

iW 

^ — h cosh 0 sin 

= h sinh 0 cos Jf, 
aij/ 

L = ^* l^sinh* 0 cos* ^+cosh’ 0 sin* 
M = 0 


N = — Zi* I sinh* 0 cos* «/f+cosh* 0 sin* 

The differential equation (11) becomes 

dd/ 
d0 " 

so that \f/zzn (X — 6), 

whore, of course, X is a constant different from the X in the solution of 
Mainardi's problem. T^e coordinates of any point on the oblique 
trajectory of a system of confocal hyperbolas are, therefore, given by 

X = X cosh 0. cos n (X — d). 

Y = h sinh 0. sin n (X — d). 

If we put 

0=X — —, \ n=: ““/a, 
these equations may be written 


n 


X = X cos cosh - (fi-{-<p), 


n 


y = — X sin f. sinh - (fi 

n 
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which system is slightly different from what has been obtained above as 
the solution of Mainardi’s problem; but the equations are obviously 
capable of a geometrical interpretation closely analogous to what is given 
in my former paper. 

If we had to obtain by the ordinary method the oblique trajectory 
of a system of confocal hyperbolas, we should have to eliminate a and 6 
from the equations 

a* b* 

ny 


— + 


(hi 

— =p=-. 

ax fix y 

a* 

The result may be expressed in the form 

{ (n* - y) + («*' - «y) P j { (« + ny) + (nj? + y) ] 

= (7i+p)(l+«p). 

But, it is surely no agreeable task to have to find the actual equation of 
the trajectory by integrating this differential equation, • 

Assuming the expressions for the coordinates of any point on the 
oblique trajectory of a system of confocal ellipses, it is easy to write 
down the expressions for the coordinates of any point on the oblique 
trajectory of a system of confocal hyperbolas. Consider the point of 
intersection of an ellipse and its trajectory, and draw through this point 
the confocal hyperbola; then, since the ellipse and hyperbola cut each 
other orthogonally, the trajectory, which intersects the ellipse at an 


cases 


angle a, will intersect the hyperbola at an angle (2 + “) , in both 

measuring' the angle of intersection in the same sense ; the trajectory, 
therefore, is also the oblique trajectory of the confocal hyperbolas (at an 

angle ,-r + a), and the coordinates of any point on it, as such, will, 

a 

therefore, be obtained by writing for m ( = tan a), — ^ ^ = tan [I-]) 

Example III. —To find the oblique trajectory of a system of para¬ 
bolas which have a common principal axis and which touch each other at 
their common vertex, and, the equations of which arc, accordingly, 
obtained by varying a in 

»/8 — 4iax. * 

The coordinates of any point on the curve arc given by 

x = a \ an* 0, 

1! = i u II B 
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As the two constants of the general theorem are here eqnal,'^tho coordi¬ 
nates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

X = ^ tan* 6 
Y = 2 iff tan $. 

To determine ^ as a function of 6, we have 

/j = ^ tan* 6 
f^ = 2\l/ tan $, 

which give 

= 2 ^ tan 6 sec* 6, 
iW 

'§ = 2^.00. fl. 

^4 = tan* (9 

= 2 tan $, 
tlfj/ 

BO that wo have 

• L = 4 ^* sec® 6 

M = 2 «/f tan 0 see* 9 (2 + tan* 9) 

N = — 2 tan* 9 sec* 9 
and the differential equation lor tj/ becomes 
(lij/ _ 2n \ff sec^ 9 

<19 ~ tan 9 (2a + tan tan* 9)' 

This may be written 

(iij/ 2n scc^ 9 <l 9 _ 

iff “ tan 9 (2n + tan 9+ii tan* 9)* 
which, by putting tan d = reduces to 

o (I+g*) 

” z (2/i+«+»w*) 

or, 

d\lf 3 dz _ 1 (2n3;+l ) dz 

lf~2 2n-\-z+nz^ z 2 2«+«+»w*‘ 

Integrating, wc liavo _ 

il/ .3 , 2??2f + l — v^l — 8a* 

loir - =- r —- log --7—=— 

A, 2 1 — 8a* 2hz +1+'V' 1 — 8a* 

— log » — i log (2a + 2 !4- nz^), 

which give#" 

_3_ 

^ _ X___ r2« ^ ^+1 — y^l —ba*| 2 \/L — 8hS. 

tan d -v/r2a+tau 9+n tan* 9) |,2a tan 6> +1 + \/l — HnV 
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This holds so long as Z. 1, or, if a be the angle of the trajeetoiy 

If tan a be greater than this value, the corresponding valne of ^ will be 
still more complex, but may easily be found. In the particular case 
where 

2 -v/a* 

the difEerential equation for ^ reduces to 

dz dz dz 
z »+^^2 


tan a = 


# _ q /« _ 

i/r («+v/2)» 


Integrating and substituting for z^ we have 

-3 

}ft tan $ (tan 0+^2) = e 

If the orthogonal trajectory be required, the expression for ^ admits 
of considerable simplification, for, then we have n = ao, and the differen¬ 
tial equation for ij/ becomes 

d^j/ _ dz . zdz 
^ z 

which on integration leads to 




log ^ = -log 1 log (1 + i 

or, i/ra? (l+l = X, 

which, by putting z = tan reduces to 

2X* 




tan* ^ (2+tan* 6) ‘ 

The coordinates, therefore, of any point on the trajectory are given by 

Vfi m J. xa 2X*tan*0 
' X*= ^*tan*dz= 


Y* = 40* tan* 0 = 


2 +tan* 0* 

8X* * 


2+tan*^’ 

which easily shew that the trajectory is the ellipse 

2/’+2a-* = 4X*. 

Example IV.—To obtain the oblique trajectory of a pencil of 
coplanar rays radiating from a point, and whose equation is, therefore, 
obtained by varying a in 

y = ax. 

First Method, 

The coordinates of any point on the line are given by 

y = ae, 
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80 that the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are 

Y= 

where, to determine ^ as a function of we have 

/• = 

which furnish the system 

^—1 ^ —^ 

^-0 

’ 

and by virtue of those, wo have 

L=:l+^, 

M = d 

N= -A 

whence, the differential equation for ^ is 

djf _ nh _ n (14-^*) 
dO N— 6—u6 ^ 

which gives 


1-j-ntfr dB 

TT¥ 


Integrating, we got 
tan"' 

which easily reduces to 


tan ' ^ ^ log (1 + ^) = - M log 


X — - tau“’^ ^ 
e=—^L= e ” 

V 1+^* 

Hence, finally, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

— — tan”^ ^ 


X = 


• X 




n 


— — tan~' ^ 


Y = -^. » 

V 1 + ^* 

It is not difficult to shew that these values lead to a well-known result; 
for we have 

I = * 

X * 


and 


— - tan"' 

(X» + Y*)^=Xe ** 


11 
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Transforming to polar coordinates, by putting 

X = r COB Y 5s r sin 

we have 

tan ^ ^ 

— - tan"^ ifr 
r = Xe " 

whence, 


r = Xe 

which is the logarithmic spiral. 

Second method. 

We might also have proceeded as follows, viz.^ putting a = tan 
the coordinates of any point on the line are given by 

x=. cos yS, 
y = sin 

The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are, therefore, given by 

X = 6^ cos 
Y = sin 

To determine ^ as a function of we have 

/j = cos 
/j = sin 

whence, we have the system 

^f\ 6 , 

-^=e 008 ^, 

^ = /8in^, 

d/a $ , 

= 8 COB^, 

which furnish us with the values 

L = e2^, M = 0, N = e-28. 

The difEerential equation for ^ becomes 

whence ^ = w (X — 5). 

The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are, consequently, given by 

X = cos M.(X — 6 ), 

Y = sin »(X — 6), 
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and it is not difficult to shew that these values belong to the logarithm 
mic spiral. 

Example V. —To find the oblique trajectory of a system of circles 
which touch a given straight line at a given point, and whose equation 
is, thei^efore, obtained by varying r in 

= 2raj. 

The coordinates of any point on the circle are given by 

ar = r (14-cos 6 ), 
y = r sin d, 

BO that, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

X = i(> (14-oos 0), 

Y = sin $. 

To determine as a function of 6, we have 

= (14-cos 6 ), 

= ^ sin 6 , 


which lead to the svstem 


sin 0 


’dO 

f^-=*oose 


df, 


= 14-008 $ 


•Vi • a 
= sin p, 

d^/ 


whence, we have 


li =: 

M = — sin 0 

N=^ ( 14-008 ( 9 ). 

The differential equation tor ip reduces to 

dip _ n ^ 

dO 1 + cos 0 + n sin 6’ 

Writing n = tan a, where a is the angle of the trajectory, wo have 

d^ . d (0 — a) 

— = sina - 

ifr COS a4-C0S (p — a) 

Integrating, wo have at once 


log Y = log 


o o — a 

cos 2 -f sin - tan 

a . a , 0— a* 

cos - — sm - tan - 

a A 


2 
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whence 

(I-*) 


eos 


♦ s;=\ 


T 


OOBg 


The equations 


0 


X = ♦ (1+cos 0) = 2 f cos* - 

B 

T s ^ sin ^ = 2 sin - cos ~ 

i£ iS 

which give the coordinates of any point on the trajectory, therefore, 
become 


X = 2A cos ~ cos 


(-S 


B 


Since 


Y = 2X sin ^ cos 


X*+T* = 4X*cos*(a-0 

it is easily shewn that the trajectory is the circle 

aj*+y* = 2X (flff COB a+y sin a). 

Example VI. —To find the oblique trajectory of a system of para¬ 
bolas which have a common focus and principal axis, and whose equation 
is, therefore, obtained by varying m in 

y* = 4w (iT+wi). 

Putting w = a*, 

any point on the curve is seen to be given by 

a? = ^ — a*, 

y = 2a^. 

The coordinates of any point on the trajectory are, therefore, given by 

X = d»-,|;» 

Y = 26»,|., 

where ^ is to be determined as a function of B from the system 

/,=2tft, 


(7/, 


_ oa 






BO that we have 
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and these values shew that 

L=r4(^+t^) 

M = 0 

N=> -4 (d’+t*). 

The difEerential eqnation for consequently, becomes 

dib 

d5“ 


whence 


i|r = n (X— tf)« 

Hence, finally, the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

Y = 2»^(X-fl). 

Since X and Y are two quadratic functions of the parameter it is clear 
that the trajectory must be a conic; in fact, the actual equation is 

(l+n«)* («*+y*) ={(«*-!) ar+2»y~2a8X*]*, 

which may be thrown into the form 

|2w» —(w*—1) =4n*X* ^n*X*—(«>—l)dff—2wy |, 

which shews that the trajectory is a parabola, and, if n s tan a, the polar 
equation is 


\/ r. sin = 


X sin a. 


Example VII .—To find the oblique trajectory of the system of 
curves obtained by varying 6 in the equation 

e® sin y = ab. 

The coordinates of any point on the curve are given by 

«=:log a 

y = tan'^ 

The coordinates of any point on the trajcctoiy are, therefore, given by 

X = log a ^ ^+tj** 

Y = tan“^ 

To determine ^ as a function of we have 

/i = log a+i log (^+»)»*), 


which give the values 


^ _ 

d$ 
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d6 ’^+1|»* 

^i_ ♦ 

J/2_ 

whence 

L=l, M = 0, Ns: -1, 

and the differential equation for ^ is 


de 


SZ —n. 


which gives 

4 » = n (X — 6). 

The coordinates of any point on the trajectoiy are, therefore, given by 

X s= log a -s/d8+w» (X-d)* 

_1 TO (\ — 6) 


Y = tan' 




It can easily bo shewn from this system that the actual equation of the 
trajectory is 

e* (sin y+n cos y) = oXto, 
or, if a be the angle of the trajectory, this becomes 

e* sin (y+a) s: aX sin a. 

§. 5. Conjugate Functions. 

It will be remarked that in some of the examples given above, the 
integration of the differential equation for if/ was materially facilitated 
whenever we found 

M = 0, Ls: +N. 

It is, therefore, a matter of importance to discover under what circum¬ 
stances this' may be expected to happen. 

Theorem. —The coordinates of any point on a curve being given by 

® ==/i (^> ®)» 

y=/2 (^, &), 

and, the coordinates of the corresponding point on the trajectory by 

x=/, {«,F, (+,1)}, 


if we have 
and 


4» s: TO (X-l-d), 


M = ^ ^1 + ^ ^-0 
d« d+ (M <i+ ~ ’ 

to prove that fi and /<; must be conjugate functions of tff and &. 
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To establisli this, we see that the conditions g^ven, 

ijr = « (X+d), M s= 0| 
reduce the differential equation 

n L 


vtz. 


to the condition 

Now, since 
wo have 


dd“N-nM 

L = N. 

McO, 

d$ dih . 

dB d^ 

Substituting in the value for N, we get 

dj, ^ 

dB dB d^ 

~ d/» ^ 


dB 


and, since 
wo must have 


Therefore 


N=L, 

d^ dB' 


whence 


\dB) dB drf, 

■-(S)’-(i)- 


(16) 


. (17) 

dB dt . ^ ^ 

The two equations marked (16) and (17) make it manifest that and/g 
must be conjugate functions of ifr and B. 

In Mainardi’s problem, which is the first example given above, we 
have «j» = TO ^)) M = 0, 

so that the quantities 

h cos B cosh t, 7i sin B sinh i|> 

are conjugate functions of ifr and B ; hence, we infer from a welhknown 
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property of these f anotions that the two ourves 

cos X cosh 7 = 9 
sin « sinh 7 = 6 

intersect orthogonally at every common point of intersection. 

It may similarly be shewn that if we ^ve 

♦ = w(X-^), M = 0, 

the functionsand/, are conjugate with respect to 6 and for the 
above investigation remains unaltered, except in that we have 

L= -N, 


80 that (16) becomes 


and we have 


(l}ff d6 * 


(18)- 




whence 


\de/ de 

L- 

\de) j* 


d$ d^i * 


(19) 


and, by virtue of (18) and (19), it is again manifest that /, and /, are 
two conjugate functions of 0 and Consequently, as in the second 
example given above, we have 

=w (X —M = 0, 

the quantities 

h cosh 0 cos i(r, h sinh ^ sin f y 
are two conjugate functions of 0 and and, the curves 

cosh X cos 7 = 9 
sinh X sin 7 = & ' 

are orthogonal trajectories of each other. 

Again, it is an elementary principle in the theory of conjugate 
functions that if ^ and i|> are any two conjugate functions of x and y ; 
and if 17 are any two other conjugate functions of x and 7 : then, by 
putting $ and 17 instead of x and 7 in the values of f and , we get two 
new conjugate functions of x and 7 . But, we have found above two 
pairs of such functions, m., 

^ = sin or sinh 7 
iff = cos X cosh 7 
i = cosh (c cos 7 ^ 

17 = siuh X sin 7 3 . 
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Hence we have the two new conjugate functions 

sin ^ cosh x cos ‘y j sinh sinh x sin , 

cos ^ cosh X cos y j cosh ^ sinh x sin y j . 

We have, therefore, the theorem that the two transcendental curves 
sin ^ cosh x cos y | sinh ^ sinh x sin 1 = a 

cos ^cosh X cos y j cosh |^sinh a; sin y | =6 

are orthogonal trajectories of each other. In the same manner, it may 
be shewn that the quantities which furnish the coordinates of any point 
on the trajectory in terms of d and t(>, in the second method of establish¬ 
ing Example IV, as well as in Examples VI and VII, are conjugate 
functions. 

We slmll now giro some examples in wliich the properties of conjn- 
gate functions will materially simplify the calculation. 


Example VIII.—Consider the tricircular sextic 

(a.-* -j- y*) (x® -b y* + * = a® je® (,r® -4- y® — k*) *+y® +y* + /c®)* |» 

and suppose that its obli(iuo trajectory is required when a is made to 
vary. Writing 

a2=l-|-&® 

the equation may easily bo thrown into the form 

a? (a-®+y® + * = a®jK® (a,® + y" — ^ + /'®y® (;c® + y® + i®)^, 

whence it can be shewn without much dilTiculty that the coordinates of 
any point on the sextic curve are given by the system 

jc® a —cos B 6® 

A:® a+cos ii<®-f-sin® ^ ’ 

y® a — cos 6 sin* 0 
fe®~tt+cosd’ i®-|-siu®0’ 

and wo seek the oblique trajectory, when a and h arc made to vary 
subject to the conditions 

a — cosh i)«, 
h = sinh i|r. 

The coordinates of any point on the trajectory arc gi veu by 
. X® cosh ^ — cos & sinh* i|> 

fc* ”” cosh + cos 6' sinh® ^ + sin® B 
Y® _ cosh — cos_d sin® $ 

^•® cosh if/ + cos O' sinh* if/-b sin* $ 

To determine 4 / as a function of 6, wo have 

X = /i, Y=/„ 


12 
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and then by actnally calculating the values of 

^ Si ^ ^ 

dO * dB * d^ * dtp * • 

we can shew that 

L + N = 0, Mz;:0, 

whence the differential equation for ip becomes 

dip 

d?~ 

and Ip = w (X-B). 

But, from the theorem we have established at the beginning of this 
section, we know that the same conclusions may be legitimately drawn 
without direct calculation, if we can prove fi and /, to be two conjugate 
functions, and wo proceed to do so. Now wo know that if 

tan I (B+ Ip) = A+B, 

the two conjugate functions A and B are given by the system 

A» sin* B 
B* 


A*+B* = 


sinh* Ip 
cosh Ip — cos B 
cosh ^ + cos ff 


whence it follows that 


A ® _ 'f' ~ ^ ^ 

“ “ _ ' 1 ! 1 " '" . /!• ""s r“5 


B» = 


cosh Ip + cos ff sinh* ip sin* B 
cosh Ip — cos B sinh* ip 


cosh Ip + cos B' sinh* ip + sin* B' 

But these are the quantities which when multiplied by Z:* reproduce the 
squares of what we have called and above, which was to be proved. 
Hence we finally infer that the coordinates of any point on the sextic 

(a!*+y*)(»*+y*+fc*)* = a* [a?* (**+y* —Z;*)*+y*(«*+y*+Z:*)* j 
may be represented by the equations 

a* a — cos B 5* 

P 


r 

k*' 


a + cos B' 
a —cos B 


6 *+sin* B* 
sin* B. 


o + cos B' 6* + sin* d’ 
where a* — 6* = 1, 

and, accordingly, the coordinates of any point on its oblique trajectory 
are furnished by the system 

X* _ cos h n( \--B) — cos B sinh* w(X — ^) 
k* cosli n(\—Bj+ cos 6' sinh* w(X — B) + sin* B* 

Y* cosh w (A — B) — cos B sin* B 

cosh w(X ~-B)-\- cos B' sinh* m(A — ^) + sin' B' 
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, Example IX.-—Take, again, the curve 

and sappose that its oblique trajectory is required, when a and 6 are 
made to vary subject to the condition 

The coordinates of any point on the curve may be written 

_ a cos $ 

* ” o" cos* 0+6* sin* 0’ 

6 sin 0 

^ ” a* COB* 0+ 6* sin* O' 

and we have also 

a = h cosh 
b=:h sinh 

The coordinates of any point on the trajectoiy are, therefore, given by 

cos 0 cosh 


X = 


Y = 


h (cos* 0 cosh* +8in* 0 sinh* iff) 
2 cos 0 cosh 
6 (cosh 2 )|>+co8 20) 
sin 0 sinh 


h (cos* 0 cosh* »|/ + sm* 0 sinh* i(f) 
2 sin 0 sinh \|> 


h (cosh 2i|> +COS 20)' 

To determine ^ as a function of 0, we have 

/, = X, /,=Y. 

But and /, are two conjugate functions; for we know that if we 
separate the real and imaginary parts of 

• sec (a +,V^-1 /?) =A + v^-l B, 

we have 

2 cos a cosh 13 


A;= 
B = 


cosh 2/3+ cos 2a 
2 sin a sinh /3 


cosh 2p + cos 2a* 
Hence, by the theorem of this section, wo have 

L+N = 0, M = 0, 

the differential equation for becomes 

_„ 

. d0" 

5=«(X—0). 


whence 
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Wo see, therefore, finally that the coordinates of any point on 
oblique trajectoi’y of the bicircular qnartic 

(^+»*>‘=S+P’ 

which is obviously the inverse of an ellipse, may bo represented by the 
system 


X = 


T = 


2 cos 6 cosh w(X — $) 
h ^ cosh 2»(X — 0) + cos 20 j 
2 sin 6 sinh «(X — 6) 


h l^cosh 2n(X — 0) + cos 20 j 

when a and b vary subject to the relation 

h^z=:a^ — 

Example X. —Again, if we seek the oblique trajectory of the 
transcendental curve 

„ 6* a* e”*® — 7t* e® 

tan* y =■—. ---, 

a* X*e®-0*e-* 

when a and h vary subject to the condition 

a* - ?>* = h\ 

we see that the coordinates tjf any point on the curve are given by the* 
system 

a*+ 6" 


2 ^^® = 




cos 20. 


a 


cot y = -^ tuu 0. 


But as 

' a = X cosh >fr, 

& = X sinh i|i, 

the coordinates of any point on the trajectory are given by 

cosh — cos 20 
2 


X=|log 


cot y = coth xjf tan 0. 

To determine 4» as a function of 0, we notice that the quantities 
fi=^ log 2 (cosh 24 ' — cos 20) — log 2 
/j = cot”^ (coth i|» tan 0) 

are two conjugate functions, being in fact exactly the two quantities 
which we obtain in separating the I’eal and imaginary parts of 

log sin (0+\/ — 1 i|») 

Hence, by the theorem of this section, we have 

L+N = 0, M=0, 
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and, as before, 

ip=:»(X —tf). 

Therefore, we finally infer that the coordmates of any point on the 
oblique trajectory of the curve 

tan* y = -z. -, 

»• /jS e» _ ja e“»’ 

when a and h vary subject to the relation 

a*-6* = 76», 

are given by the system 

2e^® = cosh 2n(X — O')— cos 20. 
tan y = tanh w(X — 0). cot 0. 

From the theorem established in this section, it is again evident 
that, if /i (0, \}f), /g (0, l/r) 

be any two conjugate functions of 0 and ip, and the equation of a curve 
be obtained by eliminating 0 from the system 

a =/i (0, a) 

the equation of the oblique trajectory of this curve when a is made to 
vaiy is obtained by eliminating 0 from the system 

X=/. {tf,n(X-9)} 

T=/j 

Similarly, if the equation of a curve is obtained by eliminating \ff from 
the system 

^=/i («»’/')» 

y=fs (a» ^). 

the equation of the oblique trajectory of this curve when a is made to 
vary is obtained by eliminating ^ from the system 

^=fi 

^=/2 {w(X+i|/), 4* } . 

Again as from the well known formula for expanding 

f (0+\/~ w 

and separating its real and imaginary parts, via., 

A^/W-| f" («)+^ 

we c an determine at pleasure an infinite number of pairs of conjugate 
functimiB, it is clear that we may obtain without any difiiculty an infinite 
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nnmbor of curves whose oblique trajectories may be determined with 
ease by the theorems and methods of this paper; but it is needless to 
multiply instances, as the examples given above will, it is hoped, amply 
illustrate these observations. 

16^7a November 1887. 


Additional Note on MainardVs Problem. 

Since the above paper was read, I have been informed by Prof. 
Booth that Prof. Michael Eoberts, in his Lectures on DifEorential Equa¬ 
tions delivered at the University of Dublin, used to solve Mainardi’s 
problem by the help of elliptic coordinates; I have not the opportunity 
of examining the solution arrived at by Prof. Roberts (as I believe it 
has never been published), but I give below the results I have obtained 
by means of the coordinates suggested. 

If a be the semi-axis-major of the primitive conic, and h half the 
distance between its foci, its equation is 


2 !+ - 
o* a* — A® 


r 


= 1 , 


and any member of the confocal family is obtained by varying a; so 
that, if X, ft be the elliptic coordinates of any point P on the trajectory, 
they are determined from the system 


-+ 




= 1, 




r 


= i» 


ft* ft* — X* 

viz.f X is the semi-axis-major of the ellipse, and fi the semi-axis-trans- 
verse of the hyperbola through P eonfocal to the primitive one; hence, 
solving between these equations, we have 

X*ft* 

I*"’ 




O -(X»-X-)(ft»-X») 

» =-p-• 


Taking the logarithmic differential, we see that the element of arc of 
any curve through P is 

X»-ft» 


dX* 


X*-ii» 


dft*. 


ft® — X* 

Hence, if ds^ ds^ be the elements of arc of the confocal ellipse and 
hyperbola whoso semiaxes are X, ft, and which intersect orthogonally at 
P, we have, for the ellipse regarding X as constant, 
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and, for the hyperbola regarding fjt. as constant 

A® “ 

<&,•=* '* 


d\K 


A»- A* 

Now, if a be the angle of the trajectory, viz.^ the angle at P between 
the trajectory and the ellipse (A), we have clearly 


d«2 _ 


ds 


tan a = n. 


Hence 


or 


X* _ u» ^ X* — u» 


d\ 


—7== = w —7==r. 
\/Aa- Ifi V/t*- fi* 


dfjL 


Integrating, we have 


log (A+\/A* — h*) = — » cos T'b 

fh 


which is, accordingly, the equation of the trajectory in elliptic coordi¬ 
nates. It will be remarked that, though the application of elliptic 
coordinates removes the difhculties of integration, the resnlt is not 
obtained in an appreciably simpler form; and, besides, the method is 
not one of general application, as it requires a knowledge of the elements 
of arc, as well of the given curve as of its oi’thogonal trajectory; the 
methods and theorems of this paper, however, effectually remove these 
disad vantages. 

It may usefully bo noted that if we use the inverse hyperbolic 
functions, the integral of 

(ZA dfi 

A* — A* A® — fj? 

may be written 


cosh 


-1 


A 

~ + w cos 
A 



and this at once shews that if we have 

A = 7t cosh d, 

whore d is a variable parameter, we must have 

ii z= cos — (A — $). 
n 

In this form it is not di£B.cult to identify our solution with Mainardi’s 
result, viz.i 


— 2n tan 


-1 

V ajM 


1 +log 
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whore M satisfies the quadratic 
For since • 

XV* 




A* 


“ A* 

we liare 

**+!/“+A* = X*+/i*, 

whence the quadratic for M becomes 

M (X»+/i«) (M»+7.»), 

which may be written 

M8-A (“+x) M+A* = 0, 

the roots of which axe 


Taking for the pi*esent 
we have 


_ _ 7i)tt 7iX 
M = -r“» • 

A /X. 


Mz= 


77/X 


X’ 

Ma; = /u,*, 

» ”X*‘ 

The eqnation of the trajectory, therefore, on substitating those values, 
becomes 


— 2m tan 


-1 7^- 

V M* 


1 +log 


y^-r* 


1 + 


/l-- 

V X* 


^ = 0. 


Patting 

7t = jii sec 
C = 2mp, 

where p is a new constant, this becomes 


V-X 


_e2n(p + ^)^ 


or 


■+y>-x 

1 l4.eMp+^) 


A-- 

V X* 
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\» I 


whence 


Cl + e2»(p+^)5 

4g2n(p + ^) 

{l4.e2»(P+^) J*’ 


X = h 

2e«(2>+^) 

= h cosh m(p + ^^. 

We have, therefoi'e, the system 

k = h cosh »(p) 
fi = h cos 

If we put 

4 - = --P, 

this is equivalent to the system obtained above, viz., 

X = 7t cosh B 

^ = XcoB~ (B — pn). 
n 

If we had used for M the value 


we should have to put 


AT ^ 

M=--, 

/* 

Maj = X», 
M h* 


X flV 

which shews that X, fi would be interchanged in the equation of the 
trajectory, viz., that would give the system 

X = X cos f, 
fi=:h cosh w(p+0), 

and it is important to notice that this second system does not admit of 
being derived from the differential equation in elliptic coordinates, 

dk dp 

For the above system is the solution of the differential equation 

dX dp 


13 
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-irhich is different from the one g^ven above, viz.f this leads to the 
primitive 

n oos'^ ^+ooBh‘^ ^+fc = 0, 

hf ht 


X = % COB 


SO that, if 
we must have 

fi = X cosh n(p + ^). 

We see, then, that, becanse M is given by a quadratic, Mainardi’s result 
is really equivalent to two, vtz., we have the two systems 

X = X cosh »(p+^) I 
fisih cos f 

X = X cos 0 « 

/* = X cosh n(p+^) } 

and these two systems are the solutions of the two distinct differential 
equations 

d\ dfi 

, d\ d/jk 

If, now, we consider for a moment these two differential equations, we* 
see that the first belongs to the trajectory which intersects the confocal 
ellipses at an angle a (where n = tan a), while the other belongs to the 

trajectory which intersects the confocals at an angle (i-) , sii 

But, since the confocal hyperbolas intersect the ellipses orthogonally, it 
follows at once that the second differential equation belongs to the 
trajectory which intersects the confocal hyperbolas at an angle (w—. o), 
in both cases measuring the angle in the same sense; hence, the s6lution 

which leads to the system 

X = X cosh n(p-^p) 

/t = X cos ^ 

is relevant, while the value 

/* 

which furnishes the other system 

X = X cos f 
/asXcosh »(p + ^) 


since 
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is irrelevant. We conolade, therefore, that, of the two solutions to 
whioh Mainardi’s result is reallj equivalent, onlj one is relevant; the 
other being wholly extraneous, as belonging to the oblique trajectory of 
the orthogonal system of confocal hyperbolas and, it is easy to dis*- 
criminate which of the two solutions given by the quadratic 

(iF*+ + /i*)M z= X (M®+ /i*) 

leads to the relevant solution; for we have seen that the solution in 
point is furnished by 



now it is evident geometrically that 

\yhy ft, 

which shews at once that 

hfi . h\ 

~r 

A ft 

it follows, therefore, that the smaller of the two roots of the quadratic 
in M is the proper value. We come to the conclusion, therefore, that in 
Mainardi’s systeqi 



+ + M = a:(M2 + A*), 

the smaller root of the quadratic in M gives the oblique trajectory of the 
system of confocal ellipses, while the greater root furnishes the oblique 
trajectory of the system of confocal hyperbolas. I am not aware that 
the real character of the two solutions to which Mainardi’s result is 
equivalent has been before distinguished as above. 

Lastly, it is sufficiently obvious that the values of X, fi given by 
either of the above systems may bo geometrically represented by a 
construction closely analogous to what is given in my former paper 
mentioned at the beginning of this memoir. 
lOth December 1887. 

* Instances of a single eolation resolving itself into two, are by no means rare ; 
for example, in the case of the conic 

aa^ +ihxy + hy* + 2g» + 2fy¥e^0, 

this equation is really equivalent to the two 

by » - (hat +/) + .y/Cfe* - ot>)x« + 2{hf- bg)x 4 (/* - iej 
by = — (hat +/)- %/(h* - abjafl + 2(hf- bg)ji + (/• - t>c) 

Bnt the present case is distinguishable from the case of the conic, inasmuch os we 
have here one of the solutions irrelevant, while, in the case of the conic, both the 
solutions are relevant, the compound solution being reproduced by multiplying 
together the resolved solutions. * 
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III ,—On Poisson’s Integral. 
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§. 1. Introduction. 

The definite integral 


X 


sin^™ X dx 


tQ (1 — 2a COB flP+a*)” 

has been often discussed by mathematicians; it seems to have been first 
considered by Poisson in his memoir Suite du Ifemoire sur les Integrales 
Definies published in the Journal de I’Bcole Polytechnique (1815), t. X, 
Cah. XVII, p. 614. Poisson first attacks the more general integral 

J sin^ X d^t 
o (1 — 2 a cos o®)” 

Differentiating with regard to o, and integrating by parts, he obtains* 
the differential equation 

which is satisfied by the value of the definite integral in question. As 
an ihtegrable case of this equation, Poisson makes the coefficient of y 
nugatory, by putting = 2 to ; so that the integral ( 2 ) assumes the form 
( 1 ), while the subsidiary differential equation becomes 

d^y 2 »-Hl dy 
da*^ a da~ ’ " 

the solution of which is 

y = Ci+C3 a“^. 

Poisson next proves that by virtue of the general nature of the integral 
expression, we must have Cg = 0, while, by making a = 0, it easily follows 
that 

Cj = ^ sin^ X dx. 

Hence, it is finally shewn that 

dx . ( 3 ) 


( 1 ) 


8in2« Xdx ^ n .2n 

----- I sin^” X 

^ (1 - 2 a cos x + a*) 
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As the yalne of the right hand side is well-known, calling J the value of 
the definite integral in question, it assumes the compact form 

a*»' {»!}* . 

This result holds so long as a ^ 1; when a 7 1, we at once infer from 
(3J that the result in (4) is to be divided by c?”’. 

1 now propose to obtain a formula of transformation for the more 
general integral (2) ; this method has also the advantage of shewing how 
the indefinite integral itself may be evaluated. Some other integrals 
which I have arrived at, and which are numbered (6), (7), (9), (10), 
I have never met with before ; they are, I believe, new. 

§. 2. Transformations of the Integral. 

Consider the general indefinite integral 


By putting 


this reduces to 


Now 


_ I sinP a? due 
J (1 — 2a cos ar-l-a*)”' 


P = l + o» 
Q= —2a, 


. _ ^ sinP X dx 
J (P+Qcos xr)«‘ 


sin^ X dx 
(P + Q cos xY 


2^ (Bin?)" (cos 1)"* 


(aoos*? + B Bin*?) I 


where 

A = P + Q = (l-a)* 
B = P-Q = (l + a)». 


A-bB tan* 


2 ^ ^tan l) ^ 

( * x\”' 

A-^B tan* 

tan I = tan ♦, 


Substituting 






and 
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^ ^1 + tan* ^ daess^^^ (l+tan* d^, 


[iTo. i; 


in this last expression, and reducing, we get 


1 = 


\ 




(sin 2 ^)^* 


2 a cos 2 ^+a*)^'’’^^*"’* 


( 1 - 0 *)^- 
Hence, by putting 

— cos 2 ^ = cos y = — cos (ir — y), 

2 sin 2<ft dp = — sin y dy, 

2dp= ^dy, 

this easily reduces to 

j_ 1 _ ^ sin^ y dy_ 

(l_ 2 acosy+^V+^’“”‘ 

We see, therefoie, that, by the substitutions given above, the indefinite 
integral is transformed into another in which the power of the denomi* 
nator is depressed, provided that 

r^'7 \ (p +1)* 

To obtain the definite integral, we have only to ascertain' the new limits ; 
and it is easy to see that, for 

* = IT, 

07 = 0 , * 


we have 


and for these values of P we get 


^ 2 ’ 

^ = 0 , 


sm^ X dx 


y-0, 
y = fl- 

Hence, finally, we have the transformation formula 

sinPard^ _ 1 _ 

o (1 — 2 a cos w+o*)® (1 — (1 — 2 a cos 

This result holds if o Z 1; when a ”7 I, (1 — a*) must be replaced by 
(o*— 1 ), as is suflBciently obvious from the above transformation. Poisson 
characterized the above relation as a “ rapport remarquahle **; his 
demonstration is based on the fundamental differential equation quoted 
above, and any one who has honestly attempted to master his proof 
must confess it to be abstruse. 

In the particular case when p = 2r^ we get 

_ sin^ X dx __ 1 sin^ x dx 

o (1 — 2 a cos (1 — 2 a cos ar + a*)", 

^ hot rit p 626 
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m 


Am the power of the denominator on the right hand sido is bj one leM 
than that on the sinister, this obyionslf serrea as a formula of reduction, 
and it at once follows from (4) that 


sin^ X (fx 


(2n)! 


(7) 


(l-2aco8*+o»r + l 22~Cl-a») [nl}' 

This formula may be regarded as snpplementaiy to equation (38) in 
Bertrand's Calcul., t. II, 153. Putting » = 0 in (6), we have the well- 
known result 

dx 


r 

Jo 


}q 1 — 2a cos jf+a* 1 — a* 
which might also have been obtained by putting ra = 0 in (7) 
Again, if we substitute » = 0 in (5), we have 

sin** X dx 


( 8 ) 


J r*ir 
o (T^ 


1 

_ — -- I BinP gg 

1 + 


2 a cos 

The value of the right hand side depends on the form of p. If p = 2r, 
we get 


siii^’’ X dx 


(2r)! 


X V 

(L- 2a cos “2^’' (1 - [r ! j* 

If p = 2r-f-l, we got 

f Bin^^^^xdx _ 2 ^^^^ 

Jo (l-2acosar+a»)2(’'+l)“(l_a»)2(’‘+l) C2r+1)! 


(t>) 


( 10 ) 




§. 3. Symbolic value for V, 

We shall now give a symbolic value for »r, to which we are easily 
led by the integral 

X sin X dx w* 
fo 1+cos* X ~~ 4 

which is also considered by Poisson.* Poisson has effected the evalua¬ 
tion of this by expanding, and integrating each term separately; the 
substance of his process is well reproduced by Bertrand (t. II, 150). 
It is easy to see that this may also be integrated by parts, since 

X sin X dx t* j ( i 1 

Jo ' Jo 

r 1 r’’’ 1 ** 

= — tan” (cos x)j + J tan“* (cos x) dx = -^ 


* Loe, c*t. p. 623. 
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Now consider the general integral 

/•*' 008 dx 
“ = /o 


which gives 


Hence 


Again, 


du 

dn 


= -2r 

Jo 


1 + COS* X * 

X sin 2nx dx 

1 + C08*« 


( du\ _ _ r"" jff sin x dx w* 

du)n^^~ Jo l+cos*»” . 2’ 


= 1 — COB* *+ cos* X — &c. 


1+COB* X 

Therefore, the (r + 1)**** term of u may be written in the form 

( — Iff COB 2nx cos*^ » dXf 
which at once leads to the symbolic relation 

§. 4. Geometric Interpretation. 

It is interesting to remark that the analytical tranSfoimation in 
Poisson’s .remarkable relation (5) easily admits of an elegant geometrical 
interpretation from well-known properties of the ellipse. 

Consider the semi-ellipse 
APA', of which S is a focns, 
and C the centre; AQA'is the 
semi-circle described on AA' 
as diameter; take any point 
P on the ellipse, join PS, 
draw PM at right angles to 
AA', meeting the circle at Q, 
and join QG. Let the angles 

ASP and ACQ be represented by 6 and «, respectively; then, as nsnal 
in the theory of elliptic motion, we have the famous relation between 
the tme and eccentric anomalies, viz.^ 

COB 9 = 1-——, . Iti; 



1 — e cos tt* 


whence 


Bin 




Bin u 


1. e cos a’ 


( 12 ) 
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. B /l u 

**" 2 =y 

Taking the logarithmic differential, we have 

<16 du 
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Kin 6 Bin 


u 


(13) 


Therefore 


or 

or 
whence 


(' 5 T?¥r”-(‘ 5 rS)‘'''- 

V1 + C cos 6 / \ -y/1 — e* / 


(14) 


C - - - - =--r ^1 — e oos 7/)" ^ « 

J (l + e cos^)" J ' 

Again, since from (14) wo liavc 

- — -=-(1 — e cos dUf 

(l + ecosO)’* (1 _«!!)"-r 

we have from (12), 

(16 


J sin*’ 6 

(1 +e cc 


1 I sin** n du 

Zr;i) 2'‘ - J' -1J (1 -7^os~702- 7i + 1 


[!OS O/* (y/l—<>2)‘ 

wliieli is really (‘(jnival<!ii(. to I’oisson’s transformation ; and it is clear 
from (12) thiit for 6 — tt, 6 = 0, we have; n = ir, ?/ = 0. Tims, putting 

^ _ -2a 


l + « 2 ’ 

Vi+<*v 


•ave 


siid'j 
o (1-^‘tcof 


6d6 

co.s 6 + a^)" (1 


1 sin^ u du 

Jo (l + 2acos/t + u2)P--’» + l 


or putting n — ir-^z 

this may he at once wrift-cn 


sin*' X dx __1__ sin^ x dx _ 

Q (1 - 2ttcos*+ a )® ” (1 - ~^ Jo (l-2rtcos» + «8)P-«+l 

as the variable is of no consequence in a definite integral. 

14 
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Another interesting definite integral may also be obtained from the 

formulae given abov^ wo have from (11) 

(1 — e®) cos ti 


e+coB = 


whence from (13) 


de 


(e-l- cos Oy' 
Therefore, putting 


= 1 — e*. 


1 — e cos w, 

(1 — e cos «)" 


-1 


(1 —e*) cos’* n 
0 = cos a, 


dn. 


we have the relation 
dd 


^ 

Jo (cosa+ 


cos 0) 


,n 


= (coscp «r 


d0 .... (15) 


■n — 1 


cos 


n Q 


lY,_ Q,i the Nature of the Toxic. Principle of the Aroidoie—Py A. 

Pkdi.ER, F. S. (Lond. & Borl.), Prohor of aheoihtry, Pre$i- 
deney Colleyv, Calcutta, and C. J. U. Warden, F. C. S. (Lond. & 
Berl.), Professor of Chemistry, Medical ColJeyc, Calcutta. 

In the annual report on the Cboniical Examiner's Department, 
Bengal, for 1886, submitted to Government on the IHUi Felmiary 1887, 
we gave a brief res nine oi our investigations on Bish Kaclioo, a variet}” 
of Arum. We pointed out that the tf)xio effects of Kaeboo wei*o due to 
purely mechanical causes, and that we w'ero unable to isolate any 
specific organic poisonous principle from the tubers. In the present com- 
mnnic.ation, we ])roposc giving a detailed account of.our invc.stigations, 
together with an epitome of the most important points connected with 
the genus Arum. 

Watt* describes the Arums as a genus of lierbaceous plants, with 
tuberous corms often edible, belonging to the natural order of Aroidcro. 
The genus comprises some twenty species, inhabitants of Europe, the 
Mediterranean region, and Tropical Asia, and extending from India to 
Afghdnistan. 

Botanically, the leaves are sagittate or hastate, base of petiole 
sheathing. Peduncles most frequently solitary, short or long. Spathe- 
/idic convolute: bZadt* when opened out ovate or ovate-lanceolate; spadix 
sessile, shorter than the spafhe, appendix naked, frequently stalked 
and cylindrical, rarely clavate. Inflorescence monoecious, perianth none. 
Female flowers below forming a cylindrical mass, separated from the 

Diciionar;;' of the Economic Products of India. t 
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male by a tuffc of bair-like neuter flowers, which blend above into the 
male condition. Stamens 3—4: anthers sessile, opposite or sab<opposite, 
obovoid, dehiscing by a slit towards the apex, connective more or less 
prolonged: pollen vermiform. Ovary oblong-obtuse, 1-locular; stigma 
sessile: ovules 6 or many, orthotropous, erect: funiculus short: placenta, 
parietal 2—3-seriato; micropyle superior. Fruit an obovoid many-seeded 
berry. 

The following account of the species found in India we have 
abstracted chiefly from Roxburgh’s Flora Indica, Watt's Dictionary 
of tlie Economic Products of India, Dymock’a Vegetable Materia Medica 
of Western India, and O’Sliaughncssy’s Bengal Dispensatory. 

A. campanulatmh, Syn. for Amorph<phallus canipanalaius, bas a 
tuberous root, which, when peeled and cut into segments, is sold in Bombay 
under the name of Madan-mash. The segments arc usually threaded upon 
a string, and are about as large as those of an oiungo, of a reddish brown 
colour, shrunkou and wrinkled, brittle in dry weather; the surface is 
mammillated. When soaked in water, they swell up and become very 
soft and friable, developing a sickly smell. The tabors contain a largo 
quantity of farinaceous matter mixed, according to Badgn-Powell, with 
a poisonous juice which may be extracted by washing or heat. The fresh 
tubers produce intense itching of the tongue when tasted, and when used 
as food they are often first boiled with tamarind leaves and paddy husks 
to remove this irritating property. The dried tubers—Madan-mash—have 
a mucilaginous taste, and are faintly bitter and acrid. Under cultivation 
the plant loses mucli of its acridity. It is largely used as a vegetable, 
and has a reputation as a remedy for piles. It is also used externally in 
the form of a poultice for insect bites, and as a stimulating application. 
In Bengal the tubers are known under the name of ol, 

A. lyrafiiuif Syn. for Amorphophallus lyratus. 

A. colocasia, Syn. iorJ^olocasia antvpiortun. This variety is known 
in most parts of India as Kachu. Roxburgh describes two cultivated 
and three wild varieties of this species ; the cultivated being Goori 
Kachu and Asoo or early Kachu; and the wild, Kalla, or dark-coloured 
Kachu, found on the edges of ditches and other wet places. Char 
Kachu, found on dry ground chiefly Ijy road sides, or on dung heaps 
and among rubbish, and Ban-Kachu in situation and form very like the 
last mentioned variety. The tubers of the cultivated varieties are used 
us food. Of the wild varieties the leaves and foot-stalks of the dai*k 
coloured l^hu are the parts chiefly eaten by the natives of Bengal; 
the other wild varieties arc rarely eaten in Bengal when better veget¬ 
ables are pi’ocurablo. 

A, cucullatunVf Syn. for Alucasia cwuljflia% 
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A, fornicatwiit Syn. for Alocasta formoata^ known as Bees Knohoo 
about Calcutta—used medicinally.' 

A, nwntaruif Syn. for Ahcasia montana, is, according to Bozbuxgh, 
a native of the mountaiuoas forests of the Northern Circars, where its 
root is said to be employed to poison tigers. 

A. odorunif Syn. for Alocasta odora. 

A. ra/pifcrrmct Syn. for Alocasia rapiformis. 

ArtMU indicu/oi, Syn. for Ahjcasia indiea, known in Bengal as 
Mau*Kuchoo. In Bengal, it is much cultivated about the hats of 
the natives for its oscnlent stems and small pcndnlons bulbs or 
tubers, these being very generally eaten by people of all ranks in their 
curries; as a medicine, it is stated to be useful in anasarca, and also 
in piles and habitual constipation. In using the plant, the tough 
puiiions should bo rejected, and the stems and root-stalks boiled and 
the water thrown away, otherwise they are likely to irritate the throat 
and palate. 

A, curvaturuf Syn. for Aristema cnrvatiiui, is stated to have poi¬ 
sonous properties. In Kuld, the seeds arc said to be -given with salt 
for colic in sheep. 

A. cuspidatuvif Syn. for Arisonna cuspidatum. 

A. speciosum, Syn. for Arisa>rua speciosum. In Hazarn the root is* 
stated to be poisonous. In Chumba it i.s applied pounded to snake bites. 
In Kuld, where the root i.s given to .sheep for colic, the fruit is 
said to have deletenous effects on the month when eaten by childniii. 

A, tortuosum, Syn. for Ayis(eiHn lortnosnm^ found in Chumba and 
also eastward to Nepal. The root of the plant is used to kill the 
worms which infest cattle in the rains. 

A. fivaricatum, Syn. for Ttjphoniuru diraricatwa. 

A. flagelUformc, Syn. for Typlumitim cuspidaftwi. 

A, gracile, Syn. for Typhoiduni gracilc. • 

A. orixeme, Syn. for Typlwniwn trilobatum. The roots when fresh 
are stated by Roxburgh to be exceedingly acrid, moTO so than A. dra- 
eunculus or maculatum. The natives apply, them in cataplasams to 
discuss or bring forward scirrhous tumours. They also apply them 
externally to the bite of venomous snakes, at the same time giving 
internally a piece about the size of a held bean. 

A. margaretiferuw, Syn. for Phismonitim margaretiferum. 

A. sessilijlorum, Syn. for Sauromatam sessilijlorum. The tubers arc 
as large as small potatoes, they are very acrid and poisonous, and are 
only used externally as a stimulating poultice by natives. The loth of 
Dymock’s Mateiia Medica. 

A. silvaticumf Syn. for Synanthvris silvatica. According to DymOck 
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the oonntiy people use the crashed seed to care tootliache ; it benambs 
the nerve; also used as an external application to bmises on account 
of its benumbing efPoct. The taste is intensely acrid; after a few seconds 
it oanses a most painful burning of the tongue and lips, which lasts 
for a long time, causing much salivation and subsequent numbness. 
A section of the fruit and seed show the following structures from 
without inwards, Ist, several rows of thick-walled cells having yellow¬ 
ish brown granular contents, 2nd, a parenchyma composed of thin- 
walled cells having no solid contents except needle-shaped crystals, 
3rd, several rows of small cells containing chlorophyll, 4th, a delicate 
parenchyma, the cells of which are loaded with very small starch 
grannies, mostly round, some truncated. 

A. viviparum, Syn. for Rernmatia vivipara. 

•From the brief resume we have given of the Arums found in India, 
it will bo noticed that a belief in the toxic properties of certain species 
appears to be pretty generally entertained. In England, A. maculafum 
is the best known species. W. Murrell, M. D.* gives an interesting 
account of this, variety, from which we abstract the following :— 

“ This plant,” Dr. Mnrrell writes, “ has several pojiular names, the 
best known being “ lords and ladies,” “ cows and calves,” “ thts parson 
in the pulpit,” “ wake robin,” and “ cuckoo-pint.” In former times 
it was also known as “ alron,” “ janus,” “ barba aron,” “ calyo’s foot,” 
” ramp,” “ starch wort,” “ cuekow-pintle.” The word amm is probably 
a corruption of ” aron ” a word of Egyptian origin. Pliny calls it both 
aris and aron. 

“ The plant, althougli somewhat rare in Scotland, is common enough 
all over England, and abounds in moist hedgerows and shady woods, 
usually flowering in May. The root, washed and dried, forms the salep 
of the older cookery books, and under the name of “ Portland sago” was 
formerly used for adnlteyating arrowroot. 

” It appears to have been highly e.steemed by the older writers on 
medicine : it was used both extenially and internally, and was coii- 
sidorod invaluable in stimulating digestion and improving the cii’cu- 
lation. Culpepper says, “ a drachm of the powder of the dried root 
taken with twice as much sugar in the form of a licking electuary, m- 
the green roof., doth wonderfully help those that are pursy and short- 
winded, fis also those that have a cough : it breakuth, digesteth, and 
riddotli away phlegm from the stomach, chest, and Inngs; the milk 
wherein the root hath been boiled is effectual also for the same pur¬ 
pose .... Taken with sheep's milk, it. healoth the inward ulcers 
of the bowels: tbo distilled water thereof is offectnal to all the purposes 

* nritiah Mod. Jouru., 7th, 1881. 
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aforesaid. A spoonful taken at a time healoth the itch: and an ounce 
or more tiiken at a time for some days together doth help the rupture.” 
U was the active ingredient in the vaunted ** Portland Powder,” a 

so-called specific for gout. It is still occasionally sold in Pai'is as a 

cosmetic under the name of Poudre de Cypre. The London Pharmo* 
uopasia of 1788 orders a conserve in the proportion of half a pound of 
the fresh root to a pound and a half of double refined sugar, beat 

together in a mortar. The dose is a drachm for adults, and it is a 

good form for the exhibition of the medicine.” 

Regarding the employment of Arum in modem medical practice, 
there is a note by Wm. Martindale in the British Medical Journal of 
Juno 4th, 1881, which is worth recording. Martindale states, “ it 
having been shown (Pharra. Jour. 1880, p. 849) that the active drng 
in the nostrum tonga was, in all probability, part of the stem Of a 
species of Bapliidophora, belonging to the natui'al order, Aracere, the 
arum-juice was tried by a medical friend, in a case of obstinate neural¬ 
gia which was i-elioved by tonga; but the latter to the patient was an 
expensive medicine. The succus in one drachm doses gave similar 
relief, I was informed ; further than this I have not known it tiied.” 

Cases in which toxic symptoms ensued after the ingestion of arum 
leaves and tubers are found scattered in many works on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, and also in cei'tain medical journals. 

In Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, A. typliillam and A. trilobaluvi. 
are mentioned as being natives of the United States. Beck remarks 
that they arc all acrid and have produced dangerous effects. Orfila* 
gave the fresh roots of A. inaculatHni to dogs, and found that they died 
at the end of 24 to 30 houi's witliout any otlicr symptoms than dejection ; 
after death dhe digestive canal was found somewhat infiamed. Marzelf 
also investigated the physiological action of the fi’csh root on dogs, and 
found that it acted as a powerful irritant poison.. BulliardiJ; relates the 
following case of three children who had eaten the leaves of A. maculatum. 
They wore seized with horiible convulsions, and with two of them all 
assistance was unavailing, as they could not he made to swallow any¬ 
thing. One child died at the expiration of twelve days, and the second 
four days later. The third child was .saved with difficulty: its tongue 
was greatly swelled, and hence deglutition was painful and difficult. 
(3iristison§ states, “ I have known acute burning pain of the mouth 
“ and throat, pain of the stomach and vomiting, colic, and some diarr- 

* Orfila’s Toxicology, vol. ii, p. 83. 

t Marzel, B. Med. Gaz. 1881, p. 720. 

^ Histoire des PIuiilos Veuenouses de lu France. 

§ Chriatiucu on Pois^uH, p. U02. * 
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h(Ba oocanioned by eating two leaves. The genus p<«sessos the saime 
“ properties in other climates, the several species being classed among 
“ the most potent acrid poisons in their respective regions. The 
“ A. ieguinum of the West Indies is so active, that two drachms of the 
“ juice have been known to prove fatal in a few hoars. It is not a 
“ little remarkable that the acridity of the arum is lost not merely 
“ by drying, but likewise by distillation. I have observed that when 
“ the roots are distilled with a little water, neither the distilled water 
“ nor the residue possesses acridity. Reinsch says, ho has oaten powder 
“ of arum root, which though not acrid to tasto, produced severe bum- 
“ ing of the throat not long after it was swallowed." Guy and Ferrier* 
state that “ the root of A . viactdahivi is somewhat heart-shaped, and 
" like all other parts of the plant is highly acrid and irritating. The 
" .juice applied to the tongue causes acute darting pain as if it were 
‘'►pierced with sharp needles. The poisonoiis properties of the plant arc 
“ wholly dissipated by heat." Woodman and Tidyt sum up the 
symptoms of poisoning by A. 'niandatum as follows, “ Great local irrita- 
lion, swelling of the tongue, convulsions, dilated pupils, insensibility 
and (!oma". Wemdman and Tidy also refer to several cases of poisoning 
by A. maculafum, of which wo abstract the following. Dr. Bussell 
Stubef records a case in which a male rot. 43 took one leaf as a remedy 
for tape-worm. The symptoms were immediate pain and pricking 
sensation in the mouth downwards : the tongue became swollen: saliva- 
lion and vomiting. The patient recovered. Dr. Frayer§ reports a case 
of a male child rot. 6 who was found in a kind of fit, with spasmodic 
action of all the muscles of the body, bloody froth at the mouth, pupils 
dilated, heart’s action vciy feeble, rigid closure of the jaw. A certain 
di*owsincBS succeeded. Recovery ensued. A second case is also reported 
by Dr. Fi •ayer|| of a male child rot. 8, in which the symptoms were 
convulsions and widely dilated pupils. Recovery ensued. Dr. Frayer^lf 
((notes a caiic of a child rot. 3 who masticated the roots; the symptoms 
were immediate burning pain in the month and lips, torpor in three 
hours, followed by complete prostiution in six hours with delirium and 
asphyxia, and death in nine hours. Another fatal case is recorded in 
tho Medical Tmett and Gazelle for June Gth, 1857, in which death ensued 
from eating the leaves. T)r. Allioti.** gives the following account of a 

• Poroiieic Medicine 

t A Handy Book of Forensic Modioino .md Toxicology. 

J “ Lancet “ April 13th, 1872. 

§ British Med. Journal, Jan. 22nd, 18G1. 

11 Ibid : Ounn 22nd 1861. 

f Ibid: June 22nd 18G1. Quoted from Gazette Medicn di Porto 
** British Med. Journal, April 23rd, 1881. • 
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f^I case ; he staAM that on *' Saturday, April 6tb, I was called at 6*35 
p. If, to a^nd.a gi.ri 4 years old. I attended at 7.15 A. m. and found her 
dead:. the skin mottled all over, rigor mortis setting in and the body 
nearly cold. - The history was that-she came in from play at 3*30 p. m. on 
Friday, obmpJainMg'ol* hetpg tired. Her mother laid her down and she 
. sle^ .ai *6nqa» ni 5*30 she awoke and to(^ some milk and tea: im- 
mediaiely she vomited some thin milky substance and went to ba^i when 
she slept somewhat restlessly until 10^0 p. m. when she a<^^e with 
vomiting and severe purging i this continued with pain until 5 A, H. when 
she had a slight convulsion, and died at 5*30 a. m. A post-mortem 
examination was made 30 honr^ after death. Bigor mortis had nearly 
passed off, All the organs wet*e healthy and normal, except that the 
bases of both Inngs were congested. The heart was empty in both 
ventricles and firmly contracted. The stomach and small intestines 
were thickly coated with a eroamy lining of mucus, with bile : no blood. 
The stomach farther contained half an inch of the fatal loaf ; there was 
also found about as much in one of th > stools, and probably more wa.s 
passed. This with the firmly contracted heart constituted the chief 
eoufirmateiy evidence of the ii’riUnt nature of the poison which caused 
death.”—Chevers,* quoting from a note by Dr. H. Cleghorn, states, 

” There are several species of arum ret|uiring examination, of a susjn- 
“ cions, if not of a poisonous nature. On one occasion five Mysore 
“ villagers were poisoned by partaking of the acrid rhizomes of an amni, 

“ imperfect specimens of which I sent to Dr. Wright for identification, 

“ but he could not distinguish the species. If the roots had been boiled, 

” the fatal results would not have occurred, as is well-known, the 
“ deleterious property i.s easily driven off by licat.” Dr. Chevers refers 
to two otlidr cases, one in wliich a man obtained from a drug dealer a 
remedy for gonon-hcea, whicli appeared to have been a root of one of the 
Airridete; fatal results ensued. . 

In 1886 the Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh forwarded to the Chemical 
Examiner, Bengal, some portions of raw Bish Kuehu tubers and leaves 
with the following statement. “ A cooly woman administered some of the 
fried Kachu to another sick cooly on the same garden, but the man 
exi^eriencing a burning sensation in his month instantly spat it out. A 
pig ate what was so thrown away and died in an hour. A second pig was 
experimented on with some of tho same stuff, and fatal results also 
supervened.” During the course of the same year a second case of 
poisoning by Kachu was referred to the Chemical Examiner’s Depart¬ 
ment ; in this case slices of Kachu tubera were inti*oduced into a jar 
containing “goor,” Tho symptoms induced were sufficiently urgent to 
• A Manual of Medical Jurisprudence for India. * 
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necessitate admission of the person into the Medical College Hospital; the 
stomach-pump was used as the symptoms were those of irritant poisoning. 
Recovery ensued. ' , 

The European A. maculatum has 1)660 analyzed by Huoholy and Enz, 
and the American variety by D. S. Jones. According to the editors of 
the National Dispensatory, Jones proved the presehee of sihroh, ttugar, 
gum, albumen, resin, fat, and extractives, besides the volatile acrid pnh* 
ciple, which is soluble in ether. Enz in 1858 obtained also saponin, 
while Bird believes that a volatile alkaloid may be present.” 

The tubers employed by us in our experiments weife kindly supplied 
by the Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh, and Were of the variety known 
locally as Bish Kachu and similar to those used in the case which he had 
referred to the Chemical Examiner. We made over a tuber to Dr. King, 
P.^ R. S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, for 
identification. Dr. King informs us that it is most probably a species 
of Alocasia or Colocasia. But the leaves of the species of the.se genera 
are so much alike that it is impossible to identify tliem without flowers. 

In our experiments the tubers were first peeled ; during this opera¬ 
tion, considerable irritation was experienced about the hands, but there 
vras a complete absence of any irritative action on the olfactory organs 
or conjunctiv'ro. This fact appeared to us to point towards the non¬ 
volatile nature of tho active principle. Tn a ])rcliininary experiment we 
tried the efi'ect of an injection of a portion of a tuber into a cat’s stomach ; 

8 grammes of a peeled and frc.sh tabor were rubbed down with about 
15 c. o. of water and the mixture strained through muslin, Tho turbid 
fluid thus obtained was injected into a small healthy cat’s stomach at 
1.8 }*. M.; at 1.2*2 r. m. tho cat was a littlo restless, but this soon passed 
off, and, as far as W’O were able to .ascertain, no ill-effects subscqnenl.ly 
ensued sxs a result of the injecliou. There was no question about the 
activity of the sample used in this exporinient, because a minute fragment 
applied to the tip of tho tongue caused in a very short time acute 
lancinating pain, Avhich continued for a considerable period. 

In order to obtain an alcoholic extract, the peclod and sliced tubers 
wera strung on wire and exposed to tho air to dry. The dried slices were 
then easily reduced to powder, Tho powder was packed in a percolator, 
and exhausted with hot GO O. P. alcohol. The alcohol having been driven 
off by the heat of a w’ater-bath, tho viscid extract remaining was examin¬ 
ed ns follows. A portion was mixed with bread and given to a mouse 
without any effect. A large portion of the extract was treated by Stas’s 
process for tho extraction of alkaloids, and the ethoi'eal extract given 
to a mouse with negative results. In these experiments w'C observed 
that, while tho fresh tubers caused a marked physiological action when 
15 ' 
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applied to the mneons membrane of the lips or tongue, the dried tubers 
were practically inert. The alcoholic extract, as well as the extract 
obtained by Stas’s process, were without the least action on the tongue. 
We also tried the effect of an extract obtained by cold alcohol, and in 
which the alcohol had been driven off by spontaneous evaporation, on a 
mouse without producing any symptoms. This extract was also without 
physiological action on the tongue. A glycerin and an ethereal ex¬ 
tract, prepared by macerating the fresh tubers in the cold with those 
menstrua, also yielded negative results. 

We now tried the effect of distilling the fresh tubers with water. 
The distillate had no acrid taste : it contained only traces of hydrocyanic 
acid. The symptoms produced by the introduction of the commoner 
varieties of arum tubers into the stomach cannot bo explained by the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid. The production of hydrocyanic acid on the 
distillation of organic vegetable matter with water is by no means rare : 
ordinary linseed meal indeed yields traces of that acid on distillation 
with water. It is possible, however, that certain varieties of arum may 
contain a large amount of prussic acid, as for example the A. segninum 
of tho West Indies, which is stated to furnish a juice, two drachms of 
which has proved fatal in a few hours.* Tho tubers left in tho retort 
after distillation with water were still physiologically active, indicating ’ 
that the active principle w'as not dissipated by more boiling with water. 
Natives in using arum for culinary purposes frequently add an acid 
vegetable,, or fruit, such as tamarind. We tried the action of certain 
acids on the fresh tubers, and ascertained that boiling with water 
acidnlated with hydrochloric acid for a very short period rendered tho 
tubers quite inert, when a fragment was applied to the tongue. Dilute 
nitric acid also acted in a similar manner. The action of acetic acid on 
the other hand was yery much feebler, and the acid had to be stronger in 
order to produce any decided diminution in activity. So far, our experi¬ 
ments bad been in the highest degree unsatisfactory; as far as we wore 
able to judge from the evidence at our disposal, there could be no reason 
to doubt that the arums as a farailj'^ did contain a principle capable of 
inducing toxic symptoms when introduced into the system. Most of 
the works we had consulted ascribed tho poisonous effects to a volatile ' 
principle. Our experiments indicated that, while drying the tubers 
without artificial heat depxaved them practically of all activity, exposing 
them to the temperature of boiling water for at least half an hour 
at the most only very slightly diminished their activity. As far as we 
were aware, there was no toxic principle known which exhibited simflar 
reactions with reagents. We again tried the effect of the fresh tubers 

* Woodman and Tidy’s “ Forensic Medicine.” , * 
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and leaves (which we also proved to be highly active when applied to the 
tongue) on a pig, a rabbit, and a guinea-pig, but with negative results. 
Although we took the precaution to starve these animals before giving 
them the leaves and tubers, there is a considerable doubt in our minds 
whether the rabbit and guinea-pig ever ate any of the arum; the pig 
certainly did eat a small portion of a leaf, but, although it must have 
been very hungry, it refused a mess of chopped tubers, bran, and sugar. 
There is thus in these experiments some uncertainty. We were parti¬ 
cularly anxious to try the effect of the fresh tubers on a pig, because we 
had the very circumstantial note from the Civil Surgeon of Dibrugarh, 
in which it is stated that two pigs had been killed by eating some of the 
same tubers as those with which we had experimented. 

A rough analysis of the ash indicated the presence of a large amount 
of potassium and maguesiurn; calcium was also present, but wo failed 
to obtain indications of sodium. The acids consisted of carbonic, 
phosphoric, and hydrochloric, with traces of sulphuric acid. We also 
obtained from the dried tubers very marked quantities of potassic nitrate, 
80 that when they had been incinerated they behaved very like tinder, 
containing salt-petre. The examination of the ash thus failed to afford 
us any clue to the physiological action of the fresh tubers. 

It now occurred to us that possibly the painful effects produced by 
arum when in contact with the tongue &o. might be duo to mechanical 
causes. A microscopic examination of a section of a tuber revealed the 
presence of very numerous bundles of needle-shaped crystals j and we also 
found similar crystals in the leaves and stems. These crystals were seen 
under the microscope to be insoluble in cold acetic acid, but easily soluble 
in cold diluted nitric or hydrochloric acid. Caustic potash was without 
action. A tuber was boiled, and sections made when cold; on micros¬ 
copic examination crystalline bundles were still visible. The presence of 
raphides in the cells of* plants is well known; even in the ai’um they 
have been before observed. Dymock mentions needle-shaped crystals in 
the parenchyma of the A. syloaticuni; and in the nettle tribe stalked 
crystolithes have boon described suspended in the cells. But, as far as 
we are aware, the significance of these needle-shaped crystals in the 
arum has not hitherto been recognized. There appears to us to be no 
reason to doubt the fact, that the whole of the physiological symptoms 
caused by arums are due to these needle-shaped crystals of oxalate of 
lime, and that the symptoms are thus due to purely moclianical causes. 
Bearing in mind the action of reagents on calcic oxalate, the reason why 
mere boiling the tubers in water failed to deprive them of their activity 
is explained by the insolubility of oxalate of lime in water. Again, the 
action of dilute acetic acid, even at a temperature of 100° 0., in slightly 
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lessening the activity of tlie tuberg ig due to the very slight solubility of 
oxalate of lime in that acid. And, lastly, the complete loss of all physio* 
logical action- when the tubers were treated with dilute nitric or hydro- 
cliloric acid is evidently due to the ready solubility of calcic oxalate in 
those mineral acids,. And these assumptions, as we have already indicated, 
were fully demonstrated by the microscopic examination of sections of 
the tubers treated with the reagents we have mentioned. One point, 
however, remains to be explained. We observed that, on drying, the tubers 
lost practically the whole of their physiological activity. Clearly there 
could have been no loss of oxalate of lime on desiccation, and ns a matter 
of fact we found as many crystals on microscopic examination of dried 
arum as we had found in the fresh tubers. Wo explain this apparent 
anomaly in the following simple manner. In the fresh condition of the 
tubers, ihe bundles of crystals of oxalate of lime are cone-shaped, more or 
less, the .sharp points covering a wddo area, and forming the base, but, in the 
drying of the tubers, the needles appear to arrange themselves more or less 
])ara[lcl to one another, and the sharp points thus cover a smaller area. 
And thus, instead of each crystal actii’g as a scpai*ate source of irritation 
and penetrating the tissues, the bundles act as a whole. It is well-known 
that fliiel)' chopped hair when given wdth food will cause death by setting 
up nneontrollable diaiTbooa. The hairs covering the legumes of tho 
Mucuva pi-un'ens (cow'age) are described as straight, quadrangular pris¬ 
matic, and sharply pointed at the apex, 3 mm. long, and thus easily 
ponetrato the skin, causing intolerable itching, which is greatly 
increased by washing and rubbing. Cowage, as is well known, has 
long been used as a vermifuge, under the idea tliat its prickly seta), 
w'bicli irritate the skin so severely and are so difficult to detach, 
wound and injure tho worms, and either kill them or promote their 
expulsion.* Apparently with a .similar object A. iortnosum. is used to 
kill worms which infest cattle duiHiig the rafns. Lastly, we liavC an 
example of finely divided mineral matter causing local in'itatiou, in the 
so-called hill diarrhcea at Dhurmsala, which is apparently produced by 
the use of water containitig veiy fine scales of* mica.f 

The usual symptoms produced by arum when administered to tlio 
human subject are groat local iiu’itation, swelling of tho tongue, convul¬ 
sions, dilated pupils, insensibility, and coma.J With these symptoms it 
might be argued that a mochauical theory for the .action of arum would he 
untenable. It might he conceded that local irritation of the mouth would 
be produced by arum; hut objected that, directly the vegetable entered 

* National Dispensatory. 

t llacuaniiira’ri 8th Ilcport on I’otablo Waters in Bengal, Appendix, p. 4-i. ^ 

J Woodman .and Tidy’s Toxicology, 
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the stomach, it would be acted upon by the gastric juice containing free 
hydrochloric acid,—and that acid, as is well-known, is a ready solvent for 
calcic oxalate,—so that, before the vegetable matter containing the needle- 
shaped crystals could enter the intestine, it would have lost its mechanic 
cal irritative properties. In answer to this we would merely remark, that, 
when mechanical irritation of the stomach is carried beyond certain 
limits, so as to produce pain, the secretion of the gastric juice, instead of 
becoming more abundant, diminishes or ceases entirely, and a ropy mucus 
is poured out instead.* And it also appears likely to us that the great 
irritation produced in the mouth would react upon the stomach; for, 
according to experiments by M. Blondlot, the quantity of the secretion 
seems to be influenced also by impressions made on the moulh.t We 
thus fail to see any reason why the arum tissues loaded with needle- 
shaped crystals should not enter the intestines. Once in the intestines, 
the mechanical effects of the crystals would be to induce convulsions, 
dilated pupils, and coma; all of which symptoms are often caused by the 
mechanical irritation of intestinal worms. 

This theory of the mechanical action of the arums, which we 
advanced in 188G, has since, apparently, been independently adopted by 
Herr Stahl, who, at a recent meeting of the Jena Naturalists’ Society, 
read a paper on the significance of those excreta of plants which are 
known as raphidos, and arc so often met with in the cells in large quantity. 
From experiments this investigator inferred that they were a protection 
to plants against being eaten by animals. Many animals avoid plants with 
rapludes,or e.at them reluctantly ; and some animals, e. g., snail species, in 
eating plants that have raphidos, select those parts that are without tho 
crystals. Many plants held for poisonous, e. g., Arum maculatum, owe 
their burning taste simply to tho very numerous raphides, which, forced 
out of tlieir cells, enter the tongue and palate. The juice obtained by 
filtration has quite a mild* tuste.J 

* Kirke’s Pliyaiology. 

t Ihid. 

X “ Nfituro,” Doc, 29th, 1887. 
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the stomaoh, it would be acted upon by the gastric juice containing free 
hydrochloric acid,—and that acid, as is well-known, is a ready solvent for 
oaloic oxalate,—so that, before the vegetable matter containing the needle* 
shaped crystals could enter the intestine, it would have lost its mechani¬ 
cal irritative properties. In answer to this we would merely remark, that, 
when mechanical irritation of the stomach is carried beyond certain 
limits, so as to produce pain, the secretion of the gastric juice^ instead of 
becoming more abundant, diminishes or ceases entirely, and a ropy mucus 
is poured out instead.* And it also appears likely to us that the great 
irritation produced in the mouth would react upon the stomach; for, 

‘ according to experiments by M. Blondlot, the quantity of the secretion 
seems to bo inflaenced also by impressions made on the mouth.t We 
thus fail to see any reason why the arum tissues loaded with needle- 
shaped crystals should not enter the intestines. Once in the intestines, 
the mechanical efPccts of the crystals would be to induce convulsions, 
dilated pupils, and coma; all of which symptoms are often caused by the 
mechanical irritation of intestinal worms. 

This theoi*y of the mochanioal action of the arums, which wo 
advanced in 1880, has since, apparently, been independently adopted by 
Herr Stahl, who, at a recent meeting of the Jena Naturalists’ Society, 
read a paper on the significance of those excreta of plants which are 
known as mphides, and are so often mot with in the cells in large quantity. 
From experiments, this investigator inferred that they were a protection 
to plants against being eaten by animals. Many animals avoid plants with 
raphides, or eat thorn reluctantly ; and some animals, e. g., snail species, in 
eating plants that have raphides, select those parts that are without the 
crystals. Many plants hehl for poisonous, e. y.. Arum maoulatum, owe 
their burning taste simply to the very numerous raphides, which, forced 
out of their cells, enter the tongue and palate. The juice obtained by 
filtration has quite a miM taste.I 

* Kirke's Pliysiology. 

t Ibid. 

X “ Nature,” Deo. 29th, 1887. 
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V. — Not^ on Indian Bhthchota; Hlteuopteka, No. 4. 

Btj E. T. Atkin-son, B. A. 
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Div. Nezabia. 

En. Hem. v, p. 63 (1870). 

a. h. c. as in Hoplistoderaria (p. 60). 

d. as in Catacantharia (p. 70). 

e. Entire feet, or at lenst the geniculce, pale, flavescent or vircs- 
cent, rarely pictured or sprinkled black : antennce rarely to a very great 
part, black ; rostrum never entirely black : membrane rarely blackish. 

f. Body greenish, very rarely incarnate, above entirely densely, or 
very densely, punctured ; punctures concolorous : membrane colourless : 
venter without a furrow, second segment spinoso or very distinctly 
iuberculated, tubercle higher than the niesosfcethium which is not ele¬ 
vated : margins of pronotum neither levigate nor, unless at the very extre¬ 
mity of the lateml margins, very slightly reflexed; tibiae above flattish 
or sulcated : dorsum of abdomen greenish, or, in dead specimens, flaves- 
cent, very rarely anteriorly black; anterior lateral margins of* the 
pronotum, never, unless very narrowly, and then more broadly beneath 
than above, black. 

Genus Acuosterxum, Fieber. 

Enr. Hem., p. 79, 331 (1861): Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 63, 90 (1876). 

Broad, oval: head semioval, broadened at the ej’^es, without a black 
spot or small line beneath before the eyes at the antenniferons tubercles ; 
frontal callus continued through, .anteriorly narrower : eyes rcjbust, ocelli 
large ; jugular plates low, margined, antoi’iorly scarcely lobniate, ns long 
an the bast? of the rostrum : pronotum transversely scxangnlar, flatly 
convex, margin slightly carinate, straight; coriiim exarcuato ; venter 
rather densely and distinctly punctured, levigate in the middle. 

225. AcBOSTBRxr.M oraminetm, Fabricins. 

Cimsx grainineu><, f’abr., Maiit. Tns. ii, p. 295 (1787) ; Eiifc. Syst. iv, p. 120 
(1794)5 Syst. Rbyng, p. 176 (]803). 

Cimex seladoniue, Fabr., Eiit. Syst. iv, p. 114 (1794); Syst. Rhyiig. p. 170, 
(1803). 

Acrosternum gramineum, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 31 (1868); En. Hem. v, p. 90 
(1876). 

ff, $ . Body small, entirely green, immaculate ; above a little more 
obscure, beneath a little paler (G. gramineus, I’abr.). Head flavescent, 
antennm fuscous at the apex : pronotum virescent, anteriorly flavescent: 
scutcllum flavescent, with a pair of white dots at the apex ; hemelytra 
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▼irescent with a flavescent streak before the margin; wings white: 
body virescent (0. aeladoniuif Pabr.). Above yellow-virescent, beneath 
with antonnee and feet sordid yellow-whitish : second and third joints of 
antennes snbeqnal in length: scntellum with a small sabcallous whitish 
spot on both sides, at the apex : extremity of the apical angles of the 
abdominal segments, black, somewhat acutely prominulous (Stdl). Veiy 
closely allied to A. incertum, Sign., differing only in the points noticed. 
Long, 9 ; broad, 5 mill. 

Reported from India : Utakamand and Calcutta. 

Genus Nbzara, Am. & Serv. 

Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 143 (1843); Stal, Hera. Afrio. i, p. 82, 192 (1804) ; 
Ofvors. K. V.-A., Forh., p. 630 (1867); Eii. Hem. ii, p. 40 (1872); v, p. 63, 91 
(1876). Inolndes Rhaphiga»ter, Dallas, pt, List Hero. B. M. i, p. 274 (1861); Walker, 
Cat. Hot. B. M. ii, p. 356 (1867). 

Body oval or obovato : head flat, ovate, rounded at the apex, lateral 
margins somewhat siuuated, lobe continued through in the middle : first 
joint of rostrum* not extending posteriorly beyond the bucoulro, some- 
tira^ somewhat .shorter than the buccula?: first joint of the antonn*© 
barely reaching the apex of the head : anterior lateral margins of the 
prouotum rarely very .slightly roflexed or somewhat callous, anterior 
margin siuuated between the eyes, behind the eyes on both sides trun¬ 
cated, voi’y rarely slightly callous in the middle : frena continued be¬ 
yond the middle of the scutolluni: mesostothium carinate: venter 
tuborculate or Bpiuo.se at the base : head beneath, before tlio eyes at the 
antenniforous tubercle, marked by a black spot or small line: tibies 
above very often furrowed. 

226. Nezaba vtaiDUT.A, Linnmus. 

Peniatnmn smarogditla, Lcoii Dufour, Iloch. p. 157 (1833). 

Neznra Am. & Sorv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Horn. p. 144 (1843); Fieber, 

Ear. Hum. p. 330 (1861). 

Rhaphlijiinlvr prasinus, Dallas, T<isL Horn, i, p. 274 (18.51): excl. syii. Linn. 

Pentatoitin nmui-afnhdn, CJuorin, Sagr.T, Hist. Cuba, Ins. p. 373 (1857). 

Kcsnra pinximt, Muls. ami Bejs I'un. I'ont. p. 29.5 (1866) ■ om-.I. syn. Inun. 

Kv'.ara ririihilix, Rtal, llcmi. Afric.,i, p. 193 (ISCil) ; llctii Fabr. i, p. 31 (1868) ; 
En. Hem. ii, p. 41 (1872) j v, p 91 (1876): .Mayr, Huisu Nitviira, p. 67 (1866) : Dis¬ 
tant, A. ^I. N. 11. (5 s.). P- (1879) ; Biol. Cunt. Aui. Hem. p. 78 (1S30): White, 
Ent. Mon. Ma". xiv, p. 276> (1879). 

Var. «.;— Cinu'x i^iiiiinujihil uk, Fiibr., S 3 st. Kiit. p. 711 (1775); Spec. Tiis. ii, p. 
864 (1781) ; Mant, Ins. ii, p. 292 ( 1787) ; Km.. S^st. iv, p. 109 (1791) ; Syst. Kliyng. 
p. 167 (1803) : Cimulin, eil. Syst. Nat., i (4), p. 2153 (1788) : Wolff, Ic. Cim. ii, p. 66 , 
t. 6 , f. 63 (1801). Madeira, India. 
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Cimea spirane, Fabr., Ent. Sjst. Snppt. p. 533 (1798) : Syst. Bhyng. p. 167 
(1803). West India Islands. 

Cimex viridissimus, Wolff, 1, c., p. 65, t. 6, f. 52 (1801). India. 

Pentatoma unicolor, mbsericea, leei, tripunctigera, proxima, chinmnin, chloris, 
ehlorocephala, propinqua, and herylina Wostw., Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 88-39 (1837) : 
from Java, India, Capo St. Vincent, Teneriffe, China, Sierra Leone, Brazil, and 
Puna respectively. 

Rhaphigaster smaragdulus, Kolen., Mel. Ent. iv, p. 55 (1846). 

Pentatoma plicaticollis, Lucas, Expl. Alger. Ins., p. 87; Ilem., t. 3, f. 9 (1849). 
N. Africa. 

Rhaphigaster suhsericews, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 275 (1851). N. Bengal. 

Var. h.:—Cimex torquatus, Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 711 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 863 
(1781) } Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787) ; Ent. Syst., iv, p. 108 (1794); Syst. llhyng., 
p. 166 (1803); Gmelin, 1. o., p. 2150 (1788). 

PentaJtoma Jlavicollia and fiavicoriiis. Pal. Beanr., Ins. Hem., p. 185, t. 11, f. 4 
(1805). 

Rhaphigaster torqnatvs, Herr. Schaff., Wanz. Ins., iv, p. 100, t. 162, f. 447 (1839). 

Var. c. :—Cimex rirululus, Linn., Syst. Nat., 10 ed., p. 441 (1758) ; Mas. Lad. 
Ulr. p. 172 (1764) ; Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 710 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 354 (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 291 (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. 109 (1794); Syst. Rhyng. p. 166 
(1803) ; Gmelin, 1. c, p. 2150 (1788). 

Cimex hemichloris, Germar, Silb. Rev. v, p. 166 (1837). ® 

Rhaphigaster orbis, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fbi*h., p. 221 (1853). 

d*, 9 . Somewhat narrowly obovate ; varying in colour; throngh- 
out densely punctured; with a very obtuse, broad, levigate, ventral ridge • 
third joint of the antennae at the apex, and almost entire 4—5 joints, 
brunnescent: extremity of anterior lateral margins of the pronotum, 
also margin of venter, pale Bubsti-aniineous : extremity of apical angles 
of the segments of the abdomen and a minute spot or small lower line on 
head before the eyes, black (Stdl). Long, 12—16 ; broad, 6—9 mill. 

Var. a.;—First joint of antennae green, fuscous at the apex ; se¬ 
cond fuscous, green at the base ; third entirely fuscous : head rounded, 
entire, eyes testaceous: margin of pronotum flavescent: scutellum 
green with three very minute, yellow, basal dots ; abdomen greenish, 
ventral line flavescent: feet virescent (O'. sntarai/dttZws, Fabr.). Above 
broadly greenish; scutellum immaculate, a little more obscure at the 
base: 3—4 joints of antennoe at apex and entire last joint, purple 
(Wolff, 1. c.). Westwood’s species vary chiefly in the coloration of the 
antennae. 

Var. 6.:—^Above green; head and margin of pronotum anteriorly, 
flavescent or sordid stramineous : antennae variegated rufous and green 
(0. ^^>rgtta^ws, Fabr.). Green: anterior half of head and thorax, three 
or five spots at the base of the scutellum, and the margin of the abdomen, 
yellow {Herr. Schaff.). 

Yoj;, c .:—Above sordid stramineous : two basal spots on the head. 
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three anterior sppts on the pronotnm, three anterior spots and apex of 
soutellum, also spot behind the middle on the hemelytra, virescent. 

For the full synonymy of this remarkable cosmopolitan insect, re¬ 
ference may be made to StSl (B. H. ii, p. 41) or Distant (1. c.). It 
is found throughout North and Central America, and as far south as 
Cayenne, in all Europe, all Africa including the adjacent islands, Corea, 
Japan, China, India, the islands of the E. Archipelago, Australia, and 
New Zealand. The Indian Museum possesses specimens from almost 
all parts of India. 


Div. Htllaria. 

a. b. c. as in SopUstodcraria (p. 66). 

d. as in Catacantharia (p. 70). 

e. as in Nezaria (p. 118). 

/. Body varying in colour, sometimes entirely virescent and adorned 
with concolorous punctures, if so, the anterior and anterior lateral mar¬ 
gins of the pronotum are levigate, elevated or callous, or the head not, 
unless very remotely and finely, punctured, or the mesostothium ele¬ 
vated and not lower than the basal tubercle of the venter, or the tibiss 
obtusely rounded, or the venter furrowed, or the anterior lateral margins 
of the pronotum black: dorsum of abdomen rarely greenish, even in 
greenish species, generally croceous, rufescent or black. 

g. Venter without a farrow: tibia) above generally margined or 
furrowed: lateral angles of pronotum produced in a long, acuminate, 
spiniform process : head without black points arranged in several longi¬ 
tudinal rows. 


Genus Sab.eus, Stal. 

OfverB. K. V.-A. Piirh. p. 613 (1867j; p. 632 (1870); En. Hem. v, p. 03, 02 
(1876). 

Body obovate : head moderately inclined, gradually narrowed for¬ 
wards, slightly sinuate on each side before the eyes; tylus and juga of 
equal length; bucculie continued through, slightly elevated; ocelli 
rather near the eyes ; rostrum extended somewhat behind the last coxte, 
first joint on a level with the bucculas, second joint scarcely longer than 
the third; first joint of antenna) as long as, or barely extending beyond, the 
apex of the head, second joint shorter than third : pronotum moderately 
declined before the middle, anterior margin scarcely elevated, anterior 
lateral margins obtuse, basal margin straight, basal angles spinosely 
produced: scutellum moderate, somewhat narrow at the apex, frena 
extended somewhat beyond the middle of the scutellum; apical 
angle of corium rounded: mesostethium distinctly carinate; met^ste- 
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thinm not elerated: odoriforous apertures continned in a furrow that 
passes into a ridge : extremity of angles of abdominal segments promi» 
nulous ; second ventral segment prominulons, in the middle at the baae, 
in an obtuse tubercle: tibiea rounded, above convex, only towards apex 
obsoletely flattish or subsulcate (Stdl). 


227. Sabj;us spinostjs, Dallas. 

Rhaphigcutter spinosw*, Dallas, List Horn, i, p, 278 (IftSl). 

Rhaphiga^ter hmmralii’, Dallas, List ilom. i, p. 278 (1851) ; Wallior, Oat. Hot. 
ii, p. 364 (1867). 

8ab<eus spimsMs, Stal, Ofrers. K. V.-A, Forh. p. 632 (1870); En. Horn, t, p. 92 
(1876). 

9 . Above green, very thickly and rather coarsely punctured : pro- 
notum with the lateral angles produced into acute spines : membrane 
transparent, colourless: margins of the abdomen with a small black 
point at the posterior angle of each segment; rostrum pale yellowish 
gi’een, with the apex of the last joint, black: antenneo with the two 
basal joints, green ; the third with the basal half green, the apical half 
black (Dallas). Long 16-^-; humeral breadth, 124*mill. 

Reported from Philippines, Assam. 

Genus Htllus, St&l. 

Ofvera. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 613 (1867) ; En. Bora. v. p. 63, 92 (1870). 

Body broadly obovate : head much inclined, slightly sinuate on both 
sides before the eyes, thence somewhat narrowed, rounded at apex ; 
tylus scarcely longer than the juga, lateml margins somewhat obtuse; 
bucculffi continued through, moderately elevated ; ocelli near the eyes ; 
rostrum extended somewhat behind the last coxro, first joint on a level 
with the bucculse, second joint longer than the third ; first joint of the 
anteunsB not reaching the apex of the bead, second joint shorter than the 
third : pronotum rather declined anteriorly, anterior margin narrowly 
and distinctly callously elevated, scarcely truncate behind the eyes, 
anterior lateral margins very obtuse, convex, basal margin very broadly 
somewhat sinuate, lateral angles spinosely produced : scutellnm some¬ 
what short, almost equally broad and long, naiTow at the apex, frena 
extended beyond the middle of the scutellnm : extremity of apical 
angle of the corium rounded; ba.se o.' venter unarmed, neither sjiinose, 
nor tuberculate : mesostethium distinctly carinate : apical angles of the 
abdominal segments acutely very slightly prominulous : tibieo farrowed 
above (Stdl). 
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228. Htllub florens, Walker. 

Uormidta fiorena, Walker, Oat. Het. ii, p. 263 (1867). 

Byllua aeruginoaua, Hagland, Stettin Ent. Zoit. zzix, p. 160 (1868). 

Byllua florens, BtM, En. Hem. ▼, p. 92 (1876). 

• 

Deep green, broad, oval, roughly punctured ; under side and logs 
pale : head above ochracoouB, bordered with black and sometimes with 
black sutures between the juga and the tylus which are of equal length : 
rostrum extending a little beyond the hind coxm, tip black: antennae 
black, slender, full half the length of the body ; first joint green, not 
extending to the front; third longer than the second, shorter than the 
fourth; fifth as long as the fourth: pronotum smooth along the fore 
border; spines black, stout, acute, very long, very slightly ascending : 
Bcutellum with a round pale yellow apical spot : abdomen beneath with 
a pale luteous disc and with black marginal spots : legs slender; tarsi 
luteous; membrane brown. (Walker). Body long, 8| mill. 

Reported from Sumatra, Malacca, Siam, Burma. 

Div. Plautiaria. 

Ell. Horn. V, p. 63, 64 (1876). 

a. b. c. as in Uo^ilisioderaria (p. 66). 

d. Lateral angles of the pronotum generally not, or rarely very 
slightly, prominulous, not acuminate, rai-cly strongly produced and 
acuminate, if so, the head is furnished with black punctures arranged 
in pamllel longitudinal rows. 

e. Venter generally tubeTOul.ate or spinose at the base, the tubercle 
touching, or somewhat so, the elevated meHO.stethium; spine, when pre¬ 
sent, long and depressed; niesostethium not lower than the basal tuber¬ 
cle of the venter when present: ridge on mcsostetliiiim posteriorly 
somotijne.s cither amplified or thickened hiiidwards : tibim above fiat and 
margined or distinctly furrowetl: third joint of the rostrum sometimes 
longer than the second. 

f. Head inodeiato, not, or not so strongly, impressed between the 
eyes and the ocelli: corinm and soutollum rarely somewhat equal in 
length, and frona rai'ely shorter by half than the scvrtellum, if so, the 
ventral spiracula and the space around them are black : basal tubercle 
of venter absent, or not extended in a spine. 

g. Entire body or the greatest part virescent, rarely incarnatoly 
virescent: frena extended beyond the middle of the scutellum: the 
anterior and the anterior lateral margins of the pronotum not, or only 
slightly, callously elevated : motastethium and basal tubercle of the 
venter equally highly elevated, the latter touching, or somewhat so, the 
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metastetMnm; second and tliird joints of the rostrum ^ual, or ibme- 
trhat so, in length, the third joint neTer longer than the second: ventral 
spiraonla generally conoolorous, very rarely black: tibiae above nar¬ 
rowly and slightly sulcated, or somewhat so. (Stdl). 

Genus Plautu, StSl. 

Hem. Afric. i, p. 82, 191 (1864)} OfverB. K. V.-A. Porh. p. 614 (1867) {Bn. 
Hem. V, p. 64,92 (1876). 

Body broadly obovatc : head flat, rounded at the apex, slightly 
sinuated on both sides before the ej’cs, tylas about as long as the 
juga; rostrum produced a little behind the last pair of coxw, first 
joint not extending beyond the bucculas posteriorly, second joint a 
little shorter than the third: first joint of the antenna? not reaching 
the apex of the head, second joint never longer than the third: 
anterior lateral margins of the pronotum entire, not callous, anteriorly 
entirely callous, levigate, not or barely truncated on both sides behind the 
eyes ; scutellum shortish, frena continued somewhat beyond the middle ; 
mesostethium carinate; venter punctuiDd, basal tubercle very obtuse, 
somewhat broad, • slightly elevated, not somewhat corapres.sed, very 
obsolete; metastethium less elevated; coriaceous part of the hemelytia. 
beneath (costal limbus generally excepted) sanguineous, or more or less 
incarnate, above also generally mure or less distinctly incarnate : tibias 
Bulcated above. {iStal). 

229. Plactia fimbriata, Fabricius. 

Cimea fimhriatuit, Fabr., Mant. Ina. ii, p. 295 (1787); Eat. Syst. iv, p. 121 
(1794): Syat. Rbyng. p. 175 (18u3); Herr. Bchaff., Wanz. Ins. v, p, 63, t. 164, f, 
605 (1839). 

Pentatoma fimbriolafum, Herr, Sebaff., Wanz. Ins. vii, p. 102, f. 768 (1844). 

Pentatoma fimbriata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 251 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. di, 
p. 298 (1867). 

Pentatoma crossota, Dallas, List 1. e. p. 252 ; Walker, Cat., Z. c, p. 300. 

Plautia fimbriata, Stal, Hem. Afrir. i, p. 191 (1864) ; Hem. Fabr., i, p. 32 
(1868); En. Hem. v, p. 92 (1876;; Distant, A. M. .N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879); 
Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 4 ll 6 (1883). 

Small: antennae pale, joints black at the apex : head, pronotum and 
Bcutellum green, punctured, immaculate; hemelytra greyish, with a 
median spot which almost forms a band, fuscous, exterior margin green : 
wings cinereous, spot at the base fuscous : beneath green with a me¬ 
dian line, yellow; anup porrect, emarginate at the apex (Fabr.). 

cJ. $ . P. crossota, Dallas, has head, pronotum and scutellum bright 
green, rather thickly and finely punctured with brown : eyes black, 
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ocelli red: the head has a reey short black lice on each side in 
the ejes below the* lateral margins: pronotum with a yety Blender^ 
reddish brown line on the. edge of each lateral margin, the lateral mar* 
gins straight: soutellum with the margin of the apex whitish: coriaoe- 
ona portion of the hemelytra red, pnnctured with brown, with the onter 
margin green, punctured ; membrane transparent, with a large brown 
cloud at the base, in which are two darker brown spots i wings trans¬ 
parent, with the principal vein red; abdomen above crimson, very thick¬ 
ly and finely punctured, with the lateral margins bright green; body 
beneath green, very thickly and finely punctured, except oil the middle 
of the disc of the abdomen, which is yellowish, very smooth, and punc¬ 
tate ; lateral margins of the abdomen with a black point on the apical 
angle of each segment; legs green; tarsi testaceous; claws black: 
rostrum pale testaceous, with the tip black; second joint considerably 
shorter than the third ; basal joint green, second pale greenish yellow; 
third becoming fulvous towards the apex; fourth and fifth fulvous, 
with the tips brown (Dallas). Long, 10 — 11 mill. 

The dorsun^ of the abdomen varies testaceous, unmarked, or bro'idly 
with two black stripes : in a Chinese example it is almost entirely 
black or subviolaceous-black. 

Reported from Java, Eastern Archipelago, Japan, China, Siam 
Malacca, Silhat, Assam. The Indian Museum has specimens from Java, 
China, Assam, Sikkim, Calcutta. 

Genus Zanqis, St&l. 

Ofvera. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 614 (1867) j En. Hem. v, p. 64, 98 (1876). 

Differs from Nezara, in having the body less broadly obovate ; he- 
mclytra above and beneath green ; membrane entirely colourless ; head 
generally leas densely punctured ; venter acioulately snbrugose, not 
punctured, basal tubercle very distinctly elevated, anteriorly angu- 
lated and somewhat compressed, reaching but not higher than the 
metastetlnura which is strongly elevated and generally sinuated poste¬ 
riorly. Differs from Plantia in the narrower body, head and scutellum 
longer and the scutellum narrower at the apex. 


230. Zanqis beryllus, Fabricius. 

Cime,s hanjIUiH, Fabr., Mant. Ina. ii, p. 292 (1787) j Ent. Sjat. iv, p. 110 
(1794); Syst. Rhyng. p. 168 (1803). 

Zangis herylluK, StH, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 33 (1868): StM, En. Hem. v, p. 125 (1876). 

$ . Suboval, pale somewhat sordid flavosoent, shining, above less 
17 
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densely pnnctnlate, first and second joints of the antennaa very pale 
virescent, third fnscons, virescent at the base, fourth and fifth testaceous, 
yellow-whitish at the base; extreme margin of the head, two longitu¬ 
dinal lines, approached before the middle, posteriorly more distant, 
paiallel, a small line before the ocelli, also a lower line above the an- 
tenniferous tubeixsles, four minute spots on the pronotura at the anterior 
margin, six placed in a transverse row before the middle, also several 
behind the middle arranged in an undulating transverse row, four 
minute basal spots on the scutellum, one marginal on both sides before 
the middle a#id several posterior scattered; spots and small transverse lines 
on the exterior limbus of the corium, a small spot on the pro- and moso- 
stetbium situate towards the ooxre, patch on the anterior angles of the 
prostethium, a minute spot almost at the middle of the basal margin of 
the sides of the mesostethinm, lateral marcfinal puncture on the motas- 
tethium, basal and extremity of the apical angles of the ventral seg¬ 
ments, narrow subapical and subbasal band on the segments of the 
connexinm, also apex of rostrum, black: membrane sordid hyaline: 
anterior lateral margins of pronotum, and exterior margin of corium, 
anteriorly weakly orange. 

Head slightly sinnated before the eyes, somewhat narrowed before 
the sinus, rounded at the apex, anteocular part shorter tlwm broad at 
the base ; antennm with the third joint scarcely twice longer tlian the 
second: pronotum very remoJely punctured before a wared row of 
black spots, more obscure behind the same row, entire anterior mar¬ 
gin narrowly elevated, lowest part of the anterior lateral mar«riiiH 
a little reflexed, lateral angles scarcely prominulous: scutellum almost 
thrice broader at the base than at the apex of the freua : jiectus remote¬ 
ly punctured, a large, opaque, laleml spot not punctured : vetiter very 
finely punctured, smooth on the disc, second segment .at the base cen- 
vexly elevated in the middle: extremity of the apical angles of tljo 
segments somewhat prominulous: tibiae with a furrow continued 
tlirough (St&l). Long, lo; bi-oad, 8 mill. 

Heported from ludia, Tranquoljar. 

Div. Axiaoastakia. 


En. Hem. v, p. 64 (1876). 

a. b. c. as in Hoplistoderaria (p. 66^. 
d. e,f. as in FI antiaria (p. 123). 

g. Body flavescont, punctured black : feet sprinkled with black or 
fuscous; tibi® above broadly furrowed, or flat and margined; ventml 
spiracles and the space around them usually black : membrane infuscate, 
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Genus Diplostiba, Uailas. 

List Hem. i, p. 300 (IR61); Walker, Oat. Het. ii, p. 891 (1867): St&l, Ofverg. 
K, y.-A., Fiirh, p. 522 (J867} ; En Hem. ▼. p. 64, 94 (1876). Inolndea Oarenoacaptus, 
Sigaoret, A. S. E. F. (2 s.) iz, p. 341 (1851). 

Body elongate, broadest across the middle of the pronotum, thence 
attenuated posteriorly ; head large, longer than broad between the eyes, 
margins very obsoletely sinuate, tylus and juga subeqnal in length, 
punctures arranged in longitudinal rows; ocelli moderate, placed very 
little further from each other than from the eyes : antcnnea inserted a 
little in front of the eyes, about half the length of the body, 5-jointed ; 
basal joint very short, not reaching nearly to the apex of the head ; second 
joint shorter than the ‘ third ; the tliird joint shorter than the fourth ; 
the fifth shorter than the fourth, but longer than the third: rostrum 
stout, reaching tho base of the abdomen, inserted in front of the base of 
the antennoB, basal joint short, not reaching the base of tho head, second 
joint longer, third longest, fourth longer than the first but shorter than 
tho second: pronotum hexagonal, immarginate, lateml margins round: 
ridge on tho mesb- and meta-stethium strongly elevated, robust, furnished 
with a deep furrow, elevated nnirgins of furrow produced anteriorly 
before the first pair of coxeo, posteriorly behind tho last coxce, lobod ; 
basal tubercle of venter compressed : furrow of the orifices long : scutel- 
lum reaching a little lieyond tho middle of the abdomen with the lateral 
luaigins waved, ape.x very bro.ad and rounded. Coriaceous portion of the 
liomelytra with the apical margin veiy oblicj^ue ; membrane large with 
numerous longitudinal veins •, posterior lateral angles of abdominal 
segments slightly spinoso: abdomen beneath with an obtuse median 
longitudinal ridge; legs rather stout; tarsi three-jointed ; basal joint 
as long as the two following taken together. 

2 dl. Diplostiba valtpa, Delias. 

• 

Dtplnstira I'tiUiht, Daitis, l.isl, TIinn. i, p. 301, t. 10, f. 6 (1851) ; Walker Cat. 
Ilet. ii, p. 301 (18(57) : Stal, Bn. Hem. v. p. 9t (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) 
iii, p. 4.'> (] K79). 

Coreuosrapfvft marulipeSf Rignorot, A. S. E. F. (3 s.) iz, p. 341 t. 10, f. 10; 
Walker, 1. c. iii, p. 675 (1868). (1851). 

Sf, Testaceous, shining, more or less punctui’cd with brown; head 
with the lateral margins black, and with six puncturod, blackish brown 
longitudinal lines, {)lacod two on the tylus and whieli moot at the middle 
of the vertex, and two on each of the jug.a, meeting at the ocelli: prono¬ 
tum orange testiiceous, thickly and coarsely puncidved wi<h dark brown; 
the punctures becoming confluent on the posterior portion of the disc 
forming a broad blackish brown band, indistinctly clouded with testace- 
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ous; tljc postero-lateral margins are testaceous, coarsely punctured with 
brown: scutellum orange testaceous ; the base impunctate, with the 
lateral margins strongly punctured with blackish brown, and four punc- 
tui^3d blackish brown spots across at the margin of the pronotum; the apex 
rather finely punctured with brown; the middle occupied by a broad, 
blackish brown, transverse band, interrupted in the middle: coriaceous 
portion of the hemelytra with the disc covered with rather coarse, con¬ 
fluent, brown punctures, so that only a few points of the testaceous ground 
colour appears; outer margin testaceous, with two longitudinal lines of 
blackish brown punctures ; membrane brown, semitransparent: abdomen 
beneath testaceous, very thickly and finely punctured w'ith brown, and 
clothed with fine, short, whitish hairs, with the median ridge impunctate, 
smooth and naked : pectus testaceous, more coarsely, but less closely 
punctured than the abdomen, naked, shining and somewhat rugose : legs 
orange red ; femora covered witli round black points ; tibim with a black 
line down each of the ridges of the outer edge; claws black : rostrum 
and antenum pule orange-red; the apical joint of the latter palest 
{Dallas). 

Long, 25—27 mill. Reported from Silhat, Assam, Sikkim (mihi). 


G-enus Axiagastus, Dallas. 

Dallas, List Horn, i, p. 221 (1851): Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 208 (1867): StM, 
Ofverfl. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 611 (1867); En. Horn. v. p. 64, 94 (1876). 

Body ovate: head longer than broad between the eyes, rounded at 
the apex, tylus and juga subequal in length, lateral margins distinctly 
sinuated ; eyes very proininulous, globose : ocelli large, placed clo.se to 
the eyes ; basal joint of tho antenneo short and stout, not reaching tho 
apex of the head ; second joint more than twice tho length of the first, 
but shorter than the third ; rostrum very long, reaching tho middle of 
the third ventral segment, inserted close to the apex of the head; basal 
joint shortest, reaching the base of tho head; second joint longer than 
the first, shorter than the fourth ; third longe.st; anterior angles of the 
rostral canal produced downwards into two long, curved tusks, of which 
the points are turned a little hindwards and inwards ; pronotum hexa¬ 
gonal, unarmed, margined anteriorly and on the sides, lateral angles 
rounded, not produced : scutellum large and long, reaching at least 
tWo-thirds tho length of tho abdomen, with tho apex broad and rounded : 
frena not reaching the middle of the scutellum ; coriaceous portion of 
the hemelytra, much longer than tho membrane, reaching nearly to the 
apex of the scutellum ; membrane with longitudinal veins : ridge on the 
meso- and meta-stethium var 3 dng in height and breadth, without ai 
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furrow: legs moderate; tarsi 3-jointed, basal and apical joints about 
equal {Dallas). 


232. AxiAaA.8TUs kosmabus, Dallas. 

Agiagashi-a roamarus, Dfillaa, List ncm. i, p. 221, t. 8, f. 5 (3851); Walker, Cat. 
Het. ii, p. 268 (1867); Stal, En. Hem. v. p. 94 (1876); Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 s.) 
iii, p. 45 (1879). 

cT. Yellow, somewhat shining, rather finely and sparingly punc¬ 
tured with black: head with the margins, a lino down each side of the 
median and two longitudinal lines on the vertex, black; eyes brown; 
ocelli reddish : pronotum with the lateral margins and four spots placed 
in a transverse line near the anterior margin, black; posterior margin 
blackish: scutcllum with two small black spots near the middle of tho 
base, a larger one on each lateral margin before the middle, and a large 
black patch before tho apex ; homelytra clouded with brown ; membrane 
brownish, semitransparent: margins of tho abdomen banded with black 
and yellow, tho base and apox of each segment being black : abdomen 
beneath very finely punctured with brown ; stigmata black; pectus irre¬ 
gularly punctured with black and brown: legs yellow; femora with 
large, tibito with smaller, black points : rostrum with the extreme tip 
black ; antenna) with the two basal joints yellow, the second with black 
points; third joint black, wdth the base yellow {Dallas). Long, IG—17 
mill. Walker (/-. o.) notes that the sides of the rostral canal are not 
spinosu in the i : tho length of the rostrum is variable, antenna) much 
more than half the length of the body, and the joints to the fourth 
successively increase in length, 4—5 ecpial in length ; pale luteous spot at 
apex of the scutcllum is vei-y variable in sizo and shape. 

Reported from Siam, Philippines, Assam (mihi). 

Genus Asttanax, Stal. 

Ofrers K. V.-A. Fiirh. p. 511 (1867): En. Hem. v. p. 61, 94 (1876). 

Body broadly obovate: head much deflexed, slightly narrowed for¬ 
wards, slightly sinuate on both sides before the eyes, obtusely rounded 
at the apex ; tylus and juga etpal in length, lateral margins somewhat 
obtuse; bucculte rather elevated, continued tlu’ough ; ocelli near the 
eves • rostrum extended somewhat behind the last pair of feet, first 
joint extending beyond the bucculeo; first joint of antenna) not reaching 
tho apex of tho head, second joint shorter than tho third; pronotum 
much inclitied forwards, anterior margin narrowly callously elevated: 
Bcutellum broad, a little longer than broad, somewhat shorter tlxau 
abdomen, slightly nan-owed landwards behind tho frena which occupy 
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a little more than one-fourth of the length of the scntellum; coriom 
somewhat reaching the apex of the abdomen; apical angle rounded: 
membrane with longitudinal veins: meso-stethium carinate : furrow of the 
odoriferous apertures continued in a gradually vanishing wrinkle or 
ridge: venter rather convex, unarmed at the base {Stdl), 

Typo, Scutellera triniaculata, St. Farg. 

233. Asttanax trImaculatus, St. Parg. & Serv. 

Scutellera trimacidata, St. Farg & Serv. Enc. M^th, x, p. 411 (1825). 

Qraphoi<oma triniaculata, Germar, Zeitscbr. i, p. 54 (1839); Walker, Cat. Het. i, 
p. 69 (1867). 

Hoplistodera triniaculata, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 217 (1851); Walker, 1. o., ii, 
p. 265 (1867). 

Astyanam t*-iniaculata, StW, Ofv. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 629 (1870) ; Bn. Horn, v, p, 94 
(1876). 

rf*. Pale testaceous, a little greyish; throughout finely punctured 
brown, the punctures form six longitudinal rows on the head : sides of 
prouotum spinosc: scntellum with three whitish impnnctate spots, 
bordered brown, the apical largest, oval: last four joints of the antenua9 
long, almost equal; restrum extending a little beyond the posterior coxes 
{St. Farg.). Long, 8| mill. 

Reported from Java, Philippines, Penang, Malacca, Burma. 

Genus Crithcus, Stalja 

Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 517 (1867) ; En. Horn, v, Gl, 94 (1876). 

Body oval, depressed ; rostrum long, extended almost to the apex of 
the abdomen, first joint extending somewhat beyond the bucculos, third 
somewhat longer than the second ; head somewhat naiTowed forwards, 
obtusely rounded at the apex, lateral margins somewhat acute, slightly 
sinuate behind the middle ; juga and tylus of equal length; bucculao 
continued through, modei-ately elevated; ocelli scarcely thrice farther 
from each other than fi’ora the eyes; antenn.T 0 somewhat slender, first 
joint not reaching the apex of the head, second joint shorter than tho 
third: anterior lateral margins of the pronoturn, reflexed, straight, 
anterior margin callous, scarcely truncate behind the eyes, lateral angles 
scarcely prominulous: scutellum moderate, narrow at the ajicx, frena 
extended beyond the middle of the scutellum: veins of membrane, 
simple : mesostothium carinate: motastethium somewhat elevated, pos¬ 
teriorly emarginatc: furrow of tho odoriferous apertures passing into 
a gradually evanescent wrinkle or ridge: abdomen slightly rounded on 
both sides, venter longitudinally .somewhat fiat in the middle, the extre-« 
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mity of the angles of the segments somewhat prominulous Allied 

to AadagastuSf Dallas. 

231, CrITHEUS LINEATIFRONS, St&l. 

Crithe^is lineatifrona, Stiil, Berlin Ent. Zoit. ziii, p. S29 (1869) : En. Hem. v, 
p. 44 (1876). 

<f . Oval, pale sordid flavescont, above rather densely dotted black, 
the dots in patches on the prouotum and scutellum in the form of irregular 
transverse lines; a smooth longitudinal line on the head and pronotum also 
two or four small spots arranged in a transverse row before the middle 
on the pronotum, Ofiid a continued line within the anterior margins and 
the lateral anterior, smooth, this continued line ends within the row of 
densely accumulated black dots: dorsum of abdomen rufcsccnt, testa¬ 
ceous : head scarcely shorter than tlic pronotum, transversely, finely,subru- 
gosc, marked beneath by black dots accumulated in abbreviated lines: 
antennoo slender, second joint distinctly longer than the first, third 
almost more than half longer than the second, fuscous near the apex : 
pronotum more tiiau twice broader than long; scutellum posteriorly a 
little less densely punctured, with three small basal spots and the extreme 
part of the basal margin smooth : heinelytra punctured fuscous-fomigi- 
nous, sprinkled with a few small smooth spots ; membrane infuscate, 
veined fuscous : pectus sparingly dotted black, the dots accumulated 
here and there into some small spots: connexivum densely punctured 
black : venter s])aringly punctured ferruginous-fuscous, more sparingly 
punctured in the middle ; incisures, spiracles and transverse line behind 
the spiracles, black : anal segment in cf strongly retusc on the disc, 
broadly and obtusely sinuate at the apex, sinus itself slightly emargi- 
nate in the middle, posterior angles produced in a short lobe which is 
emarginatc at the apex ; femora remotely sprinkled fernigiuous (Stdl). 
Long, 11^ ; broad, 6 mill.^ 

• llepnrted from Burma. 

Genus Acesines, Stid. 

En. Horn. v. p. 05, 94(1876). 

Head short, almost equally long and broad between the eyes, broadly 
rounded at the apex, vaguely punctured, not sinuated in the lateral 
margins: pronotum vaguely punctured at the very narrowly levigate 
anterior margin, and at the somewhat acute and narrowly reflexed 
anterior lateral margins: scutellum moderate, shorter than the corium, 
posteriorly moderately broad: frena extended beyond the middle of the 
scutellum: rostiuni not extended behind the metastetliium, second joint 
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longer than the third : mesostothial ridge gradually thicker hindwardg : 
nietastethium somewhat elevated, sexangnlar, sinnated at the base ; basal 
tubercle of venter distinct, angulately prominnloas and touching the 
metastethium : membrane with five veins (Stdl). 

235. Acesines BEEVicErs, Stal. 

Acesines brericfipn, Stal, En. Horn, v, p. .94 (1876). 

2 . Oval, somewhat depressed, weakly sordid flavescent, somewhat 
shining, above and on the pectus rather densely and distinctly punctured 
black, punctures arranged in lines and groups and leaving small irregular 
and confluent smooth spots; anterior maigin and obsolete longitudinal 
line on pronotum, also anterior, obtriangular, indeterminate spot on 
scntellum, loss densely punctured or somewhat smoothish; sides of venter 
remotely sprinkled with fine punctures; lacerated latural streak, sixth 
segment and anal valvules, blackish: dorsum of abdomen, membrane 
and two apical joints of the antennro, fuscous: tibiffl minutely sprinkled 
fuscous. Head about one-third shorter tlian the pronotum, antoocular part 
transverse, gradually very slightly narrowed forwards beyond the middle, 
thence at the apex abruptly, broadly and obtusely rounded: first joint 
of the antennro scarcely reaching tho apex of the head, second joint a 
little shorter than the third : bucculro slightly elevated, posteriorly lowers 
rostrum reaching the base of tho venter, first joint on a level with the 
bucculro posteriorly, third joint shorter than the second, longer than the 
fourth: anterior lateral margins of the pronotum straight, acute, very 
narrowly somewhat laminated and reflexed {Sidl). Long, 9j broad, 

6 mill. Reported from India. 

Div. Eurtaspabia. 

# 

En. Hem. v, p. 65 (1876). 

a. b. c. as in Uojdisifoderaria^ (p. 66). 

d. e. as in riautiaria, (p. 123). 

/. Head posteriorly, between the eyes and the ocelli, rather strongly, 
or very distinctly, impressed : coiiuin and scntellum equal in length, or 
somewhat so: the scutellum broad behind the short frena: anterior 
lateral margins of the pronotum rounded, levigate, or callous: feet 
pale, not pictured (Stal). 

Genus Euevaspis, Signoret. 

Euryaanpiif, Sign., A, 8. E. F. (2 s.), ix, p. 342 (1851); Euryaapis, Stil, Eu. Hem. 

V, p. 65, 95 (1876). 

Scutellum largo, occupying more than throe-fourths of the abdo¬ 
men, very broad and rounded : juga and tylus equal in length : rostrum , 
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barely reaching the posterior feet and enclosed at its base: eyes very 
stout; ocelli approximate to the eyes : antennae 5-jointed, the 3—4 joints 
longest: pronotnm very tumid and inclined forwards ; angles rounded : 
hemelytra longer than the abdomen: sternal ridge ending in a point 
and flattened between the anterior feet, very broad between the middle 
and posterior feet, slightly bifurcate in order to receive the ventral 
point which is very short: abdomen very tumid, ecarinate : feet cylin¬ 
drical {Sign.). 

Remarkable for the large scutellum and the rounded tibiae which 
are very finely furrowed above. 

236. Euryaspis transversalis, Signoret. 

EurtjsaHpis transversalis, Sign., A. S. E. F. (2 s.) ix, p. 343, t. 10, f. 1, (1851). 

Euryaspis transversalis, Stal, Eii. Uom. v, p. 95, (187G). 

Yellow, varied with brown and lighter yellow; head small, yellow, 
with the lateral margins siuuale, the sinuosity black as well as the 
grooves between the lobes, the spaee around the ocelli and the posterior 
margin: pronotilm divided in two by a sinuated band of a lighter 
yellow almost wiiite, proceeding from one to the other of the posterior 
angles; the anterior part, yellow, and the posterior, bi’ownish; scutel¬ 
lum with a yellow surface anteriorly, bounded by a circular band of a 
much lighter yellow and almost white, and, posteriorly, a broad patch 
of a brownish red, circumscribed yellow, and strongly punctured above 
on both sides: hemelytra brownish-yellow: membrane transparent 
with 7—8 veins, hardly bifurcate ; body beneath and feet yellow : 
abdomen with four brown bauds : (itigiuata small and black {Sign.). 
Long, 9 mill. 

Reported ft*om Pondicherry. 

Div. Menidakia. 


En. licm. V, p. 65, (1876). 

a. b. c. as in IIo pUstoderaria, (p. 66). 

d. Second ventral segment obtusely convex in the midillc, or with 
a porrect spine, rounded or compressed, very rarely obtusely somewhat 
tuberculate in the middle, if so, the tibiae are rounded and without a 
furrow: metastethium not elevated; mesostethial ridge everywhere 
equal in breadth, or somewhat so : third joint of the rostrum very rarely 
a little longer than the second. 

e. Tibiae above generally sulcated, or flattish and margined, very 
jparoly entirely rounded and without a furrow, if so, the venter has a 
porrect spine at the base. 
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/. Tibiee above margined on both sides, or with a broad, very dis* 
tinct furrow: meaostethial ridge anteriorly not, or barely, strongly 
elevated, there neither laminated, nor freely produced, nor thickened : 
ventral spine, when present, short or modeiate, rarely extending some¬ 
what beyond the intermediate coxae : ventral spiracles very rarely black: 
apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment not produced in a large 
acute tooth : rostrum extended behind the intermediate coxae, generally 
reaching or extending beyond the base of the venter {8tdl). 

Genus Cresphontes, St§l. 

Ofrers. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 614, (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 65, 95, (1876). 

Body broadly obovate: head rather inclined, narrowed forwards, 
very slightly sinuate before the eyes, rounded at the ajiex ; tylus and 
juga of equal length; anteocular part shorter than broad; lateral 
margins flattened, acute; bucculeo continued through, moderately ele¬ 
vated : ocelli about thrice further from each other than from the eyes ; 
rostrum extended between the last coxm, first joint as long as the 
biicculffi, second joint longer than the third; antennro, moderate, first 
joint scarcely reaching the apex of the head, second joint shorter than 
the third: pronotum modemtely inclined, anterior margin not elevated, 
scarcely truncate behind the eyes, anterior lateral margins somewhat ■ 
obtuse, lateral angles obtuse, produced in a broad process : scutellum 
somewhat broad at the apex, modci'ately long, frena extended a little 
beyond the middle of the scutellum : apical margin of corium rounded : 
mesostethium distinctly carinate : venter, at the base, with a long robust 
spine: furrow from the odorifei gus apertures continued in a long, 
giadually vanishing, wi’inkle or ridge : apical angles of abdominal seg¬ 
ments scarcely prominulous (Stdl). 

237. CREBPnoNTES NiGEO-MAcuLATUs, Haglund. 

Cresphnnteit nigro-maculatua, Haglund, Btcttin Ent. Zoit. xxix, p. 167, (1868) : 
Stal, Bn. Hem. v, p. 95, (1876). 

<5*. Subquadrate, posteriorly rounded, pale flavescent or stramine¬ 
ous ; head and ])ronotum, in patches, sides and apex of scutellum 
densely, punctured black ; hemelytra densely punctured rufescent; the 
lower portion of the hemelytra, dorsum of abdomen, two basal joints of 
the antennsD, and base of three last joints, connoxivum, and feet, more 
or less, rufescent: three last joints of the antennas, a somewhat smooth 
median shining spot on the scutellum, numerous minute spots on pectus 
and venter, duplicated spots on the connexivum, also some spots on the 
apices of the femora, black; membrane and wings, fuscescent: basal 
internal angle of the membrane with an obscure spot. 
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Head rounded at the apex, tylus continued through; ocelli four 
times further from each other than from the eyes: antennm extended, 
reaching beyond the lateral angles of the pronotam, last three joints 
equal, twice as long as the second : rostrum hardly reaching the last 
pair of COX8B : pronotum transverse, almost thrice broader than long; 
lateral angles roundly produced, posterior margin subsinuate : sides of 
the scutellum a little sinuate; apex rounded; frena extending some¬ 
what beyond the middle: dorsum of abdomen hardly violascent; be¬ 
neath densely, but not strongly, punctured; ventral spine narrowed, 
acute, reaching the middle between the anterior and intermediate coxte ; 
pleuriB opaque, rnfescont; minute black spots on the venter arranged 
in six rows ; longitudinal spots in external rows in middle of the seg¬ 
ments near the spiracles; transverse spots in median and internal rows 
on the basal margin of the segments; the internal rows of spots are 
wanting on the last two segments, but the last segment has a minute, 
median, transverse, basal, black spot: tibite not distinctly sulcate {Sag- 
lund). Long., 9| ; broad, hardly 7; exp. hem. 23 mill. 

Reported from the Dekhan. 

Genus Antkstia, Stal. 

pt. Hem. Afric. i, p. 82, 200, (18GJ.) ; Ofvors. K. V.-A. Fiirh., p. 514, (1866); 
En. Uem. v, p. GO, 9o, (1670). 

Head more or less deflexed, immarginato; jnga and tylus of equal 
length ; first joint of rostrum not extending beyond the bucculm pos¬ 
teriorly ; first joint of antennro not or scarcely reaching the apex of the 
head, second Joint shorter than the third : anterior and anterior-lateral 
margins of the pronotum distinctly reflexed or callous, elevated : scutel¬ 
lum broad or somewhat, so at the apex: mo.Sostethium not, or but slight¬ 
ly, carinate: venter sometimes distinctly spinose at the base (Stdl). 
Certain virescont species oC Auteslia are very like Zangis and Plautia, 
but differ in having the second ventm) segment in the middle rather 
convex and not very prominulous, pronotum strongly margined, and the 
tibim above distinctly flat and marginute. 

238. Antestia anchora, Thunberg. 

Cimex anchora, Tliunborg, Nov. Ins. Spoo. ii, p. 47, t. 2, f. 60, (1783). 

Pentatoma anchora, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 254, (1851); Walker, Cat. Ilet. ii, p. 
800(18G7). 

Pentatoma cruciata, Ellenr., Nat. Tijdsskr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 154, (1862). 

Aniestia anchora, Stal, En. Hem. v, p, 96, (187G); Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 s.) 
iii, p. 46. (1879) j J. A. S. B. xlviii (5), p. 37, (1879). 

Head pale orange-yellow, with a black, oblong, longitudinal spot 
between the eyes: pronotum pale orange-yellow on the margins and 
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anierior half of the median line, rest lutescent-whitish, with six black 
spots, of which two oblong, transverse, lie along the anterior margin ; 
four, oblong or slightly cuneiform, longitudinal, towards the posterior 
margin : scutellum lutescent-whitish, the middle pale orange, with two 
ovate or semicircular black spots at the base, two minute triangular, 
scarcely visible, at the basal angles, and two largo triangular spots 
towards the apex and whose bases rest on the margins, black : heraelytra 
pale orange-yellow, with three somewhat rounded black spots arranged 
triangularly: membrane black, tip palo: beneath, pale virescent with 
5—7 rows of black spots, the marginal minute, not continued on the 
pectus, sometimes indistinct, the second oblong, transverse, the third 
sometimes confluent with the second and sometimes wanting, the median, 
on the disc, oblong transverse. In Ellonrioder’s example from Sumatra, 
the two anterior spots on the scutellum are ovate, the posterior trian- 
gular, the orange-yellow space between them taking the form of a 
cross ; 1—2 joints of antennee and the feet, rufous, femora indistinctly 
annulate, tarsi fuscous-bi’unneous, beneath sordid lutescent, with, on 
both sides, a lateral row of black spots and a median row of brunneous 
spots. Long, 10—11; broad, 7| mill. 

Reported from Java, Sumatra, Burma, Tenasserim, Sikkim (mihi), 
China. 


239. Antestia pulciika, Dallas. 

Pentatoma puhhra, Dallas fnec Westw.), List Hem. i, p. 253, (1861): Walker, 
Cat. Het., p. 300, (1867): ? Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 128, (1870). 

9 . Rounded ovate ; head rather large, pale tawny, smooth and im- 
punctate, with the sides narrowly margined: eyes black; ocelli red : 
pronotum with six black spots which occupy nearly the whole surface, 
namely, a rather small oblong transverse spot on each side close to the 
anterior margin, a larger one on each lateral angle, and two large some¬ 
what quadrate spots, covering nearly the whole disc and reaching the 
posterior margin; the narrow anterior margin, the anterior portion of 
the lateral margins, a tranvorse line near the anterior margin, a median 
longitudinal line, and a longitudinal line on each sido running from the 
transverse line to the posterior margin, are yellow; the median longi¬ 
tudinal line has an orange spot close to the anterior margin, the posterior 
portion of the disc, with the exception of the median yellow line, is rather 
strongly, but not very thickly, punctured, with the punctures black on the 
lateral longitudinal yellow lines, and there is a line of 6—6 fine black punc¬ 
tures on the yellow portions of the lateral margin close to the edge : scu- 
tellnm yellow, orange towards the base and at the apex, with a narrow 
.transverse black band, interrupted in the middle, at the base, and a large, 
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somewhat Wfid, pitchy black patch oconpying nearly the wIk* ’ 

the basal portion smooth and impunotate, the disc mtberBtrongljrpanotarea, 
the punctures becoming finer and closer towards the apex, which is 
very finely and thickly punctured, the lateral margins punctured with 
black : hemelyfcra orange, with the inner part of the coriaceous portion 
yellow, thickly and rather strongly punctured towards the base, more 
finely towards the apex, with an impunctate space on the disc behind 
the middle ; with a largo patch, posteriorly deeply emarginate, on the 
disc about the middle, and the apical margin pitchy black ; membrane 
dark brown: wings brown, semitransparent, with the apex darker: 
abdomen above red, very thickly and finely punctured, with the margins 
yellow ; the margins of the second and of the base of the third seg¬ 
ments are black. Body beneath pale yellow, smooth, and shining: 
venter impunctate, with a largo black spot on each side of each seg¬ 
ment except the last, which has a large square spot of the same colour 
in the middle; the lateral margins of the second segment are black: 


pectus withalineol fine blackish punctures within the margins of each seg¬ 
ment and with two rows of large black spots on each side, of which the 
inner row consists of three spots, one in each segment, the outer of four, 
of which the fourth spot is placed close to the posterior angle of the 
raetastetbium ; legs orange, with the base of the femora testaceous, and 
with a more or less distinct brown or blackish ring near the apex of the 
feraom: rostrum brown, with the apex black, and the basal joint pale 
orange: antennas black, with the two basal joints oraugo (Dallas). 
Body long, 11—12 mill. 

Reported from India, Burma: the Indian Museum has specimens 
from Arakan, Sikkim (rnihi). 


240. Antestia cruciata, Fabricius. 

Cimfx eruciatwt, Fabr., Syst. Ent., p. 714, (1776); Spec. Ins. ii., p. 358, (1781) ; 
Mant. Ins. ii, p. 395, (1787) Eat. Syst. iv., p. 119 (179-1) ; Syst. Rhyng. p. 174 (1803); 
Wolff, lo. Oim. ii, p. 62, f. 59, (1801): Ilerr. Sclrnff., Wanz. Ins. v, p. 63, t. 164 f. 506, 
(1839). 

Pentatfima cntciata. Am. and Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 132, (1843): Dallas, 
List Hem. i, p. 251,, (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 300, (1867). 

Antestia cruciata, Stsl, Ofvora. K. V.-A. P6rh., p. 630, (1870) ; En. Hem. v, p. 
96, (1876). 

This species varies much, sometimes rufescent or croceous, some¬ 
times flavoscent or virescont, spots on the upper side larger or smaller, 
black or olivaceous-virescent, pectus and venter on the anterior a,ugles 
of tfie segments marked with a blewikish spot or immaculate. Antenn® 
fuscous: head pale, with-two curved black lines, the sides brnuneoua; 
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pronotum pale, four spots anteriorly, and posteriorly six spots, black: 
scntellnm black, sides pale at the base, a cruciform patch in the middle 
and at the apex pale: hemelytra pale, tinted ferruginous, ^ith three black 
spots: wings fuscous : beneath flavescent, sides spotted black (Fabr ). 
The outer spots of the anterior row on the pronotum are sometimes 
obsolete. Long, 9 mill. 

Reported from Java, Burma, Bengal. The Indian Museum has 
specimens from Calcutta, Sikkim (mihi). 

241. Antestu MODiFiciTA, Distant. 

Antestia modijicata, Dist., Trans. Eut. Soo. p. 350, t. 12, f. 4, (1887). 

Ochraceous, spotted with bluish black,above sparingly punctate : bead 
luteous, margins of tylusand margins of juga in front of the eyes, also two 
spots at base, bluish-black; eyes brownish : antennas bluish black: prono¬ 
tum with eight bluish-black spots, the six largest arranged in two rows on 
the disc, and a smaller elongate spot in each basal angle: corium with four 
bluish-black spots, one at the base, one at the apex, and two median: 
membrane pale hyaline with a largo bluish-black subquadrate spot at the 
base; body beneath pale lutoous, sternum spotted with bluish-black, and 
abdomen with satural fasciae and lateral spots of the same colour: legs 
luteous; femora with a blackish spot near their apices: antennae with 
second joint shorter than the third, 4—5 joints longest (Diet.). Long, 7 
mill. ^ 

Reported from Sikkim, where it is rather common (mihi.). 

Genus Apixes, Dallas. 

List Horn, i, p. 231, (1831); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 283, (1867) ; St^l, En. 
Hem. V, p. 97, (1876). 

Head deflexed, about as broad as long, rounded at the apex, the 
tylus as long as the juga: eyes prominent: ocelli distant but not placed 
very near the eyes: antenniferous tubercles very small, entirely con¬ 
cealed by the lateral margins of the head : antennoe more than half the 
length of the body, 5-jointed; basal joint short, not reaching the apex of 
the head; second joint about the length of the first, much shorter than 
the third ; the 3—4 joints about equal; fifth a little longer; rostrum 
scarcely reaching the posterior coxao; basal joint reaching the base of 
the head, second longest, third shorter than the fourth, which is very 
little shorter than the second : body oblong-ovato, somewhat elongate; 
pronotum very little broader than long, much broader behind than 
before : scutellum somewhat triangular, but with the apex rather broad 
and rounded : corium rather longer than the membrane with its apical 
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margin oblique and rounded; membrane with longitudinal veins : abdo¬ 
men and sternum unarmed; legs rather long; tarsi 3-jointed, the basal 
and apical about equal {Balias). 

242. Apineb ooncinna, Dallas. 

Apines eoncinna, DaUas, List Horn, i, p. 232, t. 9, f, 2, (1861) j Walker, Pat. Het. 
ii, p. 283, (1867); StM, En. Hem. v, p. 97, (1876). 

d*. Shining black, thickly and finely punctured: pronotum with 
the lateral margins narrowly edged with white, and with a large somewhat 
ovate yellow spot on the middle of the disc: scutellum with a large yellow 
spot in each basal angle, and a large spot of the same colour on the apex; 
across the disc, close behind the two basal spots, runs an orange yellow 
line, which forms a kind of anchor, with a short longitudinal line run¬ 
ning between the two spots : corium with the basal portion of the outer 
margin whitish, and with a transverse white band near the apex; 
membrane blackish: abdomen with the margins of the 3—5 segments 
.white, interrupted with black at the sutures: pectus with a large, trian¬ 
gular white spot in each of the posterior angles: coxae and base of the 
femora white; apices of the femora* black; anterior tibiae yellowish 
white, with a black line down the inside; intermediate tibiae white, with 
the base, and a minute lino at the apex, black ; posterior tibiro white 
with the base and apex black; tarsi black; rostrum black: antennro 
black, with the second joint testaceous {Dallas). Long, mill. 

Reported from India, Bombay, Hardwar (mihi.). 

Genus Menida, Motsch. 

E'tad. X, p. 23, (1861); St&l, En. Horn, v, p. 66, 97, (1870). 

Differs from Antesfia, StSl, in having tho second ventral sef^mont 
with a gradually compressed, porrect spine, almost laminate at the^ex, 
or with a compressed tubercle, prorainulous forwards. In Antestia there 
is neither spine nor tubercle.. 

243. Mknida Signoretii, StSl. 

ilenida Signoretii, Stal, En. Hem. v. p. 98, (1876). 

Very like and closely allied to M. macuUventris, Dallas, differs only 
in having the pronotum at the lateral intramarginal row of dots narrowly 
smooth, and fiavescent, entire anterior margin callous and smootfi 
not punctured behind the eyes, and head somewhat shorter {Stdl) 
Long, 7i ; broad, 4 mill. 

Reported from India (Africa ?). 
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244. Menida FUVo-tABiA,' Dallas. 

Rhaphigasier flavo-varius, Dallas* List. Hem. i, p. 288, (1861). 

Antes/ia Jlavo-varia, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 23f (1867). 

Menida fiavo-varia, 8t&l, En. Hem. r. p. 98, (1876) : Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s) 
ii, p. 46, (1879). 

Above black, thickly and rather finely punctured: head with a few 
irregfular yellowish points : pronotum with the lateral margins, a spot on 
the middle of the anterior margin, a corresponding one on the posterior 
margin, one on each lateral margin, and three or four on the disc, yellow: 
scutellum with a large cross on the disc, the apex and a spot in each 
basal angle, yellow : hemelytra with the base of the outer margin, and 
a spot on the disc, a little behind the middle, yellow; membrane transpa¬ 
rent, with an indistinct, brown, transverse band across the middle: 
abdomen with the margins banded with yellow and black; beneath 
black, with the sides thickly and finely punctured, the lateral margins 
banded with yellow and black; basal spine passing the posterior coxaa, 
brown: legs yellow : rostrum brownish : antennoe pale brown, with the- 
4—5 joints black (Dallas). Long 7f—8 mill. 

Reported from N. India, Assam, Sikkim (mihi). 


245. Menida Formosa, Westwood. 

Pentatnma formosa, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 84, (1837). 

Rhnphigaater apeetandus, Stal, Frcg. Eag. Resa Hem., p. 230, (1859). 

Rhaphigaater albidens, Ellonr., Nat. Tijds. v. Ned. Ind. zxiv, p. 159, (1862). 

Menida formoaa, Stal, En. Hem., v. p. 99, (187G). 

Brassy fuscous, varied with whitish ; three lines on the head an¬ 
teriorly, two- lines posteriorly, and a dot before the eyes, whitish ; pro- 
notum anteriorly with two transverse rings and a waved median lino, 
scutellum with two basal spots and an apical anchor-shaped spot (some-* 
times connected by a longitudinal median line with the basal spots), 
pale : two marginal spots on the hemelytra pale ; autennie fuscous, pale 
at the base ; posterior femora and all the tibiae at the apex, and the tarsi, 
black (Westw.). Long, 6—7 mill. 

Very like M. varipennis, Westw.: the flavescont lateral linos on 
the head abbreviated behind the middle ; median line forked posteriorly, 
sometimes interrupted before the fork; band on the pronotum broad, 
marked and sometimes divided into two by a confused row of black dots ; 
venter flavescent, sides spotted fuscous, median streak sometimes fus¬ 
cous ; yellow marking on the dorsum variable (Stdl). 

Reported from China, Malacca, Sumatra, Burma, Sikkim (mihi). 
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246. Mekida TARiPENNis, Westwood. 

Pentatoma vanpewms, Westwood, .Hope, Gat. Hem. i, p. 43, (1837). 

Shaphigaater varipermia^ Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 286, (1851). 

Anteatia varipennia, Walker, Gat. Het. ii, p. 281, (1867). 

Menida varipennia, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 98, (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 s.) 
iii, p. 45, (1879). 

Brassy, thinly punctured, shining: head with three lines (the 
lateral interrupted), and the orbit of the eyes, anterior and lateral 
margins of the pronotum and an anterior band interrupted in the middle, 
Bcutellum at the base, and an apical moon-shaped spot, whitish : heme- 
lytra fuscous at the base, black in the middle, with a whitish spot before 
the membrahe which is fuscous; antennas and feet, luteous : posterior 
angles of the pronotum not prominent (Westw.). 

Hoad adorned with a spot at the eyes and with three, parallel, 
longitudinal lines (the lateral lines interrupted posteriorly), flavcsceiit, 
shining: beneath black: lateral limbus, two rows of spots and the 
ventral spine flavcsceiit. Long, 7| mill. 

Beported from Java, Tenasserim, Sikkim (mihi). 


247. Menida distincta, Distant. 

Menida diatincta, Distant, Trans. Bnt. Soc., p. 122, (1879); Scieut. Eos, 2nd 
Yarkand Miss., p. 6, f. 3, (L879). 

Luteous, covered with strong greenish-black punctures : head lute- 
ous, with the lateral margins and four longitudinal punctured lines 
greenish-black; these lines are much more distinct on the ante-ocular 
portion of the head: eyes dull ochreous : antennas pilose with the second 
joint shorter than the third, 4—5 joints sub-equal, rather longer than the 
third ; 1—3 joints luteous, apex of the first, and apical half of the third, 
black; 4—5 joints, black, narrowly luteous at the base : rostrum luteous, 
apical joints pitchy: pronotum with an anterior submarginal line of 
greenish-black punctures, and two irregular transverse ocellated punc¬ 
tured marks of the same colour on the anterior portion of the disc: 
BCutellum with a large median sub-basal greenish-black spot, and two 
small and somewhat indistinct ones of the same colour situated on the 
latei’al margins a little before the apex: membrane tmnsparont, whit¬ 
ish : abdomen above black, conucxivum luteous, spotted with black : 
underside of body and legs luteous, sparingly and distinctly punctured 
with black : tarsi pitchy {Distant). Long, 6 mill. 

Reported from Murree, Sind valley. 

19 
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248. Menida HiSTRio, Fabricins. 

Cimes histiio, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p, 296, (1787); Ent. Syst. iv, p. f22, (1794) 
Syst. Rhyng.j p. 178, (1803). 

Rhaphigaster concinnua, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 285, (1851); Walker, Cat. 
Het. ii, p. 281, (1867). 

Antestia histria, St&l, Horn. Fabr. i, p. 34, (1868). 

Menida histrio, St&l, Eu. Hem. v, p. 98, (1876). 

Head deep black; orbit of the eyes and five lines (the two inter¬ 
mediate abbreviated), black; antennee ferrnginous : pronotum rufous 
with numerous, impressed, fuscous points: anteriorly with two lat^e 
fuscous spots, punctured rufous: soutellum varied yellow and rufous 
with three fuscous spots, the posterior marginal: hemelytra fuscous, pos¬ 
teriorly with a rufous patch ; wings whitish: beneath deep black with 
two rows of whitish spots which, however, do not reach the apex: 
margin of abdomen whitish (FaW.). 

Dallas describes his B. eoncinnm thus:—Above testaceous or pale 
orange, shiniug, finely, but not very evenly, punctured black : head with 
the lateral margins, a line within the orbit of each eye, two parallel 
median longitudinal lines reaching the posterior margin of the head and 
sometimes an abbreviated line on each of the juga, black: pronotum 
with a strong, punctured, black line running close to the anterior and 
antero-lateral margins, and on the anterior portion of the disc, two 
irregular, transverse, black occllated marks : scutellum with a lozenge¬ 
shaped black spot in the middle near the base and a black spot on each 
lateiul margin near the apex : hemelytra with a broad black apical band 
which is interrupted in the middle by a broad, oblique, reddish lino : 
the membrane transparent, whitish : margins oi the abdomen yellow, 
thickly punctured, with a black band on each of the sutures; body 
beneath testaceous, thickly punctured at the sides: w'ith three broad 
longitudinal bands, one on each side, running from behind the eyes to the 
apex of the abdomen, having a narrow testaceous margin throughout its 
entire course, and one down the middle which is sometimes formed of 
distinct spots on the abdomen: the abdomen is sometimes black, with a 
large testaceous patch on each side at the base : ventral spiue long, reach¬ 
ing the intermediate cox®, testaceous : legs orang«: rostrum pitchy, baso 
testaceous; autenn® pale brown (Dallas). ^,long, 6^: long, 8 

mill. 

Reported from Tranqnebar, China, Calcutta (mihi). 
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Dir. PlEZODOBABlA. 

Bn. Hem. v, p, 66, (1876). 

a. b. c. as in Haplistoderaria^ (p. 66). 

d. e. as in Menidaria, (p. 133). 

/. Tibies generally rounded, rarely furnished above with a narrow 
and obsolete furrow, or flat and immarginate : venter spinose at theJjaso, 
spine sometimes extended to the head: apical angles of the sixth abdo¬ 
minal segment sometimes produced in a large acute tooth (Stdl), 

Genus Pibzodoeus, Fieber. 

Bur. Hem. p. 78, 32D, (1861); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 867, (1867); Stal, Bn. 
Hem. V, p. 66, 100 (1876). 

Body oblong-obovate, smooth; head short, rounded in front; basal 
joint of the antenum shorter than the head, third joint longer than 
second and as long as the fourth; rostrum extended to between or behiud 
the intermediate coxse, somewhat slender, first joint not reaching the 
base of the bucculee, second joint shorter or about as long as the third 
which is thickened at the end : anterior margin of the pronotum with a 
callous elevation, only very narrowly sraootli; extreme apex of clavus 
with a punctiform black or fuscous spot; membrane colourless: basal 
spine on venter long, mesostethial ridge anteriorly elevated and there 
inorassatc or generally laminate, usually also freely prominulous between 
the first pair of coxm ; spiracula black ; fuiTOW of the odoriferous aper¬ 
ture long, continued ill a ridge or wrinkle: apical angle of sixth ab¬ 
dominal segment not produced in a large tooth. 

249. PiEZODOiius Runuo-KAscfATOS, Pabricius. 

Cimex ruhro-fuKciatm, Fiibr., Maut. Ins. ii, p. 203, (1787) j Ent. Syst. iv, p. 114, 
1704) : Syst. Khyiig. p. 170, (1803). 

Cinuix hiibneri, Umuliii, oil., Syst. Nat. i, (4), p. 2131, (1788). 

Cimex fiavesceim, Fabr,, Erit. Syst. Suppt. p. 534, (j798)j Syst, Rhyng. p. 168, 
(lv803). 

Jlhaphifjnster flat'nlinPiit us, Wostwoofl, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 31, (1837) j Dallas, 
List Hem. i, p. 283, (1831); Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 364, (1867). 

Jihaphitjustcr viresceus, Am. & Sorv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 148, (1813). 

Nezara iwltucida, Ellenr., Nat. Tidsskr. Ned, lud. sxiv, p. 157, f. 26, (1862); 
Walker, 1. c. p. 367, (18G7’). 

RhaphUjasier oceanicus, Montr., Ann. Soo. Linn. Lyon. (2 s.) xi, p. 234. (1865). 

PiczodoriLS rubru-fasciatas, Stal, Horn. J’abr. i, p. 32, (1868); En. Horn, v, p. 100, 
(1876): Scott, A. M. N. II. (4 s.) xiv, p, 200, (1874) Distant, Trans. Eiit. Soo. p. 415, 
(1883) : Lethierry, Ann. Mus. Hon. xviii, p. 703, (1883). 

Above viroscciit, beneath flaveseent: pronotum posteriorly more 
obscure, furnished with a sanguineous band (Fair.). Above and feet 
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pale ffaTesoent, immaculate: antennee rofons, first joint pale at the base! 
abdomen beneath with a row of black dots (G. fiavescens^ Fabr.). Pale 
lutescent or albescent, with a sulphur-coloured border, a transverse 
luteous line between the posterior angles of the pronotura bordered with 
greyish bands: hemolytra pellucid, membrane hyaline : feet pallescent, 
tarsi brunneous; 4—5 joints of the antennee, purpurascent: beneath och- 
rac^us {N. pellwida, Ellenr.), Long, 8 mill. 

Reported from N. Australia, Java, Sumatra, Philippines, New Cale¬ 
donia, Ovalau, Tahiti, Assam, Sikkim (mihi), Bengal, Cochin-China, 
Japan, Zanzibar, Abyssinia. 

Genua Ambiortx, Stal. 

En. Hem. 66, 100, (1876). 

Apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment produced in a large 
acute tooth : abdomen gradually' narrowed, sides somewhat straight: 
basal spine of venter extended to the head, gradually compressly acu¬ 
minated : anterior lateral margins of the pronotum, also the anterior 
behind the vertex, levigate, the former straight, lateral angles somewhat 
prominulous, straight, rounded at the apex : frena extended beyond the 
middle of the scutellum; corium a little longer than the soutellum, 
apical margin rounded: ventral spiracula black : mesostethium with a 
fine ridge; tibiae above narrowly and slightly furrowed; rostrum 
reaching the last pair of feet, the 2—3 joints somewhat equal in length; 
membrane,colourless 

250. Ambiorix aenescens, Stil. 

Amhioriv eenesems, Stil, En. Hem. v, p. 100, (1876). 

9 . Greyish-flavescent, shining; beneath with the feet verging into 
ferruginous ; above distinctly and densely punctured, black; beneath 
not so distinctly, and not so densely, punctured fuscous : 2—3 joints'Of 
the antennee, black: head, barely anterior half of pronotum, rounded 
impunctate basal spot and band near the impunctate flavescent apex of 
the scutellum, anterior punctures on the costal, area of the hemelytra 
and bands on the connexivum, brassy: the dorsum of the abdomen ob¬ 
scurely violaceous : wings towards the apex and the membi'ano, infuscate, 
a colourless apical spot on the membrane: the extreme apical margin of 
the head, anterior lateral margins and anterior margin of the pronotum 
(the latter abbreviated on both sides), fiavescent, levigate; lateral angles 
of pronotum slightly prominulous, lateral margins, straight: abdomen 
in 9 acutely quadridentate at the apex (^Stdl). Long, 9|: broad 5^ 
mill. 


Reported from N. India. 


4 
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Div. Bathtcoeliabu. 

En. Hem. y, p. 67, (1876). 

a. h, c. as in Hoplistoderaria, (p. 66)« 

d. Venter with a furrow, its margins obtusely, elevated, cylindriotfl, 
smooth: mesostethium distinctly carinate: furi'ow of the orifices con* 
tinned in a long wrinkle or ridge. 

Genus Jttbtina, St&l. 

Ofverg. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 618, (1867)5 En. Hem. v, p. 67,101,(1876): in¬ 
cludes Gaatraulaai, pt. Herr. SchAff., Wans. Ins. vii, p. 61, (1814). 

Head shorter than the pronotura, gradually narrowed forwards, round¬ 
ed at the apex, auteocular part almost longer than broad, lateral margins 
somewhat obtuse, posteriorly very slightly sinuate ; bucculm continued 
through, moderately elevated; ocelli about thrice as far from each other 
as from the eyes ; rostrum somewhat reaching the apex of the abdomen, 
first joint on a lavel with the bucculce, third joint longest of all; first 
joint of antennm scarcely reaching apex of head, second joint shorter 
than third : anterior lateral margins of pronotum straight, somewhat ob¬ 
tuse, anterior margin truncate behind the eyes, lateral angles somewhat 
prominulous: scutellum moderate, f rena extended to apical third of 
scutellum : veins of membrane simple : mesostethium with a somewhat 
high ridge : motastethium slightly elevated : furrow from the odorifei’- 
ous apertures continued in a gradually vanishing wrinkle or ridge: 
venter deeply furrowed, second segment elevated in the middle, not 
produced forwards ; tibiae obtusely rounded, not furrowed [Stdl). 

251. JURTINA INDICA, Dallas. 

Bathycmlia indica, Dallas, Cat. Hem. i, p. 270, (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, 
p. 350. (1807). 

Jurtina indica, Stal, Eu. Hem. v, p. 102, (1876). 

d*. Above very pale green, very thickly and minutely punctured ; 
head slightly truncated at the apex : pronotura with the lateral margins 
edged with violet: scutellum with a small round black spot in each 
basal angle: hemelytra with the outer margin dark green, except to¬ 
wards the base; membrane transparent, colourless: body beneath pale 
yellow, smooth and shining; abdomen impunctate ; pectus finely punc¬ 
tured : legs pale yellow : rostrum pale yellow, with the tip of the last 
'joint black: antennae with the two basal joints and the base of the third 
pale violet, 3—4 joints pale yellow {Dallas). Long, 20 mill. 

Reported from N. India. , 
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Genus Abbona, St&l. 

En. Horn, v, p. 67,102, (1876). 

Head very slightly narrowed before the obtuse lateral sinus, very 
obtusely and broadly rounded at the apex: anterior lateral margins of 
pronotum sinuate; obtusely rounded, callous and levigate before the 
middle, with a reflexed ridge behind the middle, the lateral angles pro¬ 
duced, acuminate ; costal margin anteriorly straight, callous and round¬ 
ed, thence slightly amplifled: ventral furrow short, extended into the 
fourth segment: tibiae rounded with a continued, narrow, distinct 
furrow. 


252. Abeona (?) SEHRATA, Distant. 

Aheona serrata, Dist., Trana. Ent. Soc., p. 350, (1887). 

Above ochraceons, thickly, darkly and coarsely punctate : connexi- 
vum reddish ochraceons, with black linear spots near bases and apices 
of segmental sutures; antennoe 4-jointed, I—2 joints dark ochraceous, 
3—4 joints luteous, apical halves blackish ; second joint'very long, as long 
as 3—4 joints taken together, 3—4 joints sub-equal: juga much longer 
than the tylus, but notched in front: lateral margins of the pronotum 
serrate, lateral angles moderately and broadly produced and obtusely 
bispinose: a small blackish foveatc spot on each basal angle of the 
scutellum: membrane brownish ochraceous; body beneath with the 
head, legs, rostrum and sternum ochraceous, the abdomen brownish 
ochraceous: head with a black linear spot on each side of the base of 
the antennae : prostethium with some scattered black punctures; rostrum 
just passing the intermediate coxte: tibiie sulcated above: abdomen 
obtusely sulcate to about the fourth segment {Dist.). Long, 14 ; exp. 
angl. pron., 9 mill. 

Reported from Bombay. 

253. AbEOKA aLADIATOTlTA, St SI. 

Abeona gladiatoria, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 102, (1876). 

$ . A large, remarkable species: very pale sordid flavescont, shin¬ 
ing especially beneath, above rather densely, distinctly and equally punc¬ 
tured ferruginous-fuscous, beneath to a very great part impunctate; 
third joint of the antennas at the apex, the extreme margin and a small 
lower line on the head before the eyes, also the acute apex of the apical 
angles of the ventral segments, black : membrane somewhat colourless, 
basal angle and an apical spot, fuscous : wings infuscate at the apex, 
dorsum of the abdomen somewhat sanguineous in the middle. Lateral 
margins of the pronotum caljous before the middle, levigate, rounded,' 
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having the lateral part produced in a gradually narrowed process, slender 
at the apex, and acuminated, turning outwards and slightly forwards; 
pronotum marked by a black-violaceous line within the smooth part of 
4he lateral margins; anterior margin of lateral process carinately-olev- 
ated and black-violaceous, corium punctured violaceous anteriorly with¬ 
in the costal margin: scutellum marked on the basal angles with a small 
brassy-green spot: pectus near the cox® with throe punctiform black 
spots; pro- and meta-stethium punctured posteriorly: venter finely 
aciculate, with a very obtuse, levigate median ridge: connexivum punc¬ 
tured violaceous-fuscous, the extreme margin levigate (Stdl). $ , Long, 
21; broad, 10; exp. horns of pron. 14, mill. 

Beported from India. 

Div. Rhtnchocoearia, StSl. 

En. Hem. v, p. 67, (1876). 

a. b. as in IToplistoderariaf (p. 66). 

c. Meso.stothial ridge and metastethium highly elevated, briefly 
continued, the ridge extended anteriorly in a free lamina produced be¬ 
tween and genei-ally to a distanoo before the first pair of cox®, anteriorly 
generally high ; basal tubercle of the venter rather strongly elevated, 
anteriorly angulatod, quiescent in the posterior sinus of the raetaste- 
thium, the apical angles of the sixth abdominal segment generally acute, 
or px’oduced in a long tooth ; sixth ventral segment, in 9, strongly sinnated 
in the middle before the anal valvules, the median part of the segment 
therefoi'e genemlly shorter than the lateral part: tibi® obtusely rounded 
and generally without a furrow, very rarely furnished with a narrow 
upper furrow : posterior margin of the pronotum generally sinuated. 

Genus Ccspicona, Dallas. 

List Horn, i, 296, (1851); Walkei, Cat. Het. ii, p. 2, (1867): Stal, Ofvers. K. 
V.-A. Forh., p. 621, (1867); p. 637, (1870); En. Hem. v, p. 68, 102, (1876). 

Body obovato or oval: Lead moderate, tylus as long as the juga: 
ocelli minute, placed near the inner angle of the eyes ; rostrum moderate, 
second joint about as long as or longer than the third ; antenn® 6-joint- 
ed, about as long as the head and the pronotum taken together, basal 
joint shortest, not reaching the anterior margin of the head, second joint 
longer than the third, 4—5 joints nearly equal, as long or longer than the 
second, sometimes the fourth, sometimes the fifth longest: pronotum 
not transversely impressed, posterior angles not or but very slightly 
produced, obtuse: plate of the mesostethial ridge reaching but not 
produced beyond the anterior margin of the prosiethium : tibi® rtmnded, 
only towards the apex flui-lish or some what Jfurro wed ; tarsi 3-joiuied. 
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254. CUBPICONA ODBTISPINA, St&l. 

Hoffmahseggiella ew^ispina, St&l, Stettin Ent. Zeit., zziz, p. 144. (1561): 
Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 399, (1867). ^ 

Cuspieona curtiapina, St&l, Bn. Hem. y, p. 103 (1876). 

9 . Pale, somewrhat sordid flavesoent, sbining, above dis¬ 
tinctly punctured: lateral angles of pronotum produced outwards, 
somewhat obtuse at the apex, moderately prominulous: apex of the 
posterior angles of the last ventral segment, rufescent: 2—3 joints of 
the autennse of equal length : ventral segments unarmed : rostrum ex¬ 
tending hardly beyond the last coxee (8tdl). Long, 10; broad, 54 mill- 

Reported from Java, Burma (P). 

255. CusPicoNA viBESCENS, Dallas. 

Cuspieona virescens, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 296 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 
879 (1807): Stal, Bn. Hem. v, p. 103 (1876). 

9 • Above pale green, finely and thickly punctured : eyes black : 
pronotum with the lateral margins yellowish, the lateral spines acute, 
somewhat turned upwards and a little recurved towards the apex, the 
extreme tip black: membrane nearly colourless, transparent: body 
beneath testaceous, the pectus and sides of abdomen rather thickly 
punctured, sternal ridge i*oanded in front: legs testaceous, tibiae be¬ 
coming brownish towards the apex ; tarsi brownish : rostrum testaceous : 
antennae ferruginous, basal joint testaceous (Dallas'). Long, 104 i^ill- 

Beported from Java, Burma. 

256. Cdspicona plaqiata. Walker. 

Cuspieona plagiatUf Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 379 (1867). 

Testaceous, elongate-oval, minutely punctured, a little paler be¬ 
neath : head elongate, smooth, transvei-sely and finely striated, bordered 
with black and with black sutures between the juga and tylus which are 
of equal length ; rostrum extending te the hind coxae, tip black; an¬ 
tennae black, slender, about half the length of the body, first joint not 
extending to the front of the head, second joint very much shorter than 
the third : pronotum mostly smooth in front, posterior angles forming 
two long, acute, black-striped, directly diverging spines ; pectoral ridge 
very deep, especially in front of the first coxao where it is much rounded : 
abdomen with a very large, purple, apical patch, beneath very slightly 
ridged, with black spines along each side, the basal spine extending to 
the last coxss: legs rather slender: membrane aeneous-brown: wings 
cinereous, veins black (Walker). Long, 16f mill. 

Reported from N. India. 
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257. CuspicoNA gMiBAGDiNA, Walker. 



•^spictma ameemgdina, Walker, Oat. Het. ii, p, 880 (1867). 

Deep green, elongate-oral, roughly punctured, luteous and bordered 
with pale green beneath ; head on each side with a luteous streak, which 
includes a red streak; tylus hardly extending beyond the jnga: rostrum 
green, extending to the second ventral segment; tip black: antennas 
black, slender, green towards the base, rather more than half the length 
of the body ; first joint extending nearly to the front of the head ; third 
much longer thaTi the second, nsuch shorter than the fourth; fifth a 
little shorter than the fourth; pronotum mostly smooth in front; pos¬ 
terior angles forming two long acute spines, which are slightly ascending 
and inclined forwards ; a luteous dot on the hinder base of each spine : 
pectoral ridge shallow : legs pale green : membiane cinereous ( Walker). 
Long, 14|—15 mill. 

Reported from Burma: the Indian Museum has specimens from 
Assam. 

Add :— G. aufica, Voll., Versl. Ak. Amst. Naturskun. ii (2), p. 188, 
(1868), fi^om India. 


Genus Riiynchocorts, Westwood. 

Pfc., Itopo, Cat. Horn, i, p. 29(1837) :— Bhi/nchornrix, Arn. & Sorv., Hist. Nat. Ins. 
Hi’ra. p. 152 (181'3) ; Dallas, List Tlcm. i, p. 19S (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. ii, ]i. 392 
(1867) : Stal, Ofrora. K. V.-A. Fork., p. 521 (1867) ; p. 637 (1870) ; En. Hem. v, 
p. 68, 103 (1876). 

Body oblong-ovate, attenuated posteriorly : tylus a little shorter 
than the juga: ro^rura 4-jointed, very long, reaching almost the apex of 
the abdomen, first joint very small, remaining three nearly equal: an¬ 
tennas entirely, or to a very great part, black, elongate, very slender, 5- 
joiuted, first joint very short, 2—4 joints gmdually increasing in length, 
fifth as long as tlie third : pronotum broad, within the entirely somewhat 
elevated or callous anterior margin, furnished with a simple continued 
row of punctures; basal margin sinuate, posterior angles distinct, covering 
basal angles of scatellum, lateral angles much produced : apical angles of 
the abdominal segments prominulous in a largo or somewhat large tooth : 
scutellumlargo, triangular, covering almost half of the abdomen, rounded 
at the apex : membrane with 9 straight longitudinal veins : feet slender : 
prostothiura unarmed: mesostethium much ridged, produced before 
the prostothiura : motasteihiiim somewhat elevated in the middle, pos¬ 
teriorly bifid. Type, 22. huincrailiHf Thunb. 

20 
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258. RHTNcnocoBis humebalis, Thunborg. 

Cimeie h.vmeralitt, Thunb., Nov. Ins. Spec, ii, p. 40, t. 2, f. 54 (1783). 

Gimem hamahia, Fabr., Mant. Ins. ii, p. 286 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. ir, p. 104 (1794) 
Stoll, Fanaises, p. 80, t. 20, f. 135 and 104, t. 27, f. 186 (1788). 

Edeaaa hamata, Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 147 (1803). 

Acanthosoma hamata, Barm., Handb. But. ii (i), p. 359 (1835). 

Bhijnchocoris humeralia, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 302 (1851); Walker, Cat. Hct. 
ii, p. 392 (1867): Stal, Horn. Fabr. i, p. 35 (1868) j En. Hem. v, p. 104 (1876) ; Dia^ 
tant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Antennae black : rostrum as long as tbe body : tbo body viresc6nt. 
(or flavescent), bead and anterior part of pronotum more flavescent: 
pronotum acutely spinoso, spine subarcuate hindwards, tip black : ster¬ 
num porrect, obtuse, compressed: abdomen flav€>scent with a line of 
black dots on each side: margin of abdomen serrate, with five acute, 
small, black teeth: feet flavescent (C. hamatus, Fabr.). Altogether olive- 
green, yellow on the venter ; spines of pronotum punctured black ; 
corners of the abdominal segments acute, black. Tlie Assam specimens 
are brown, and, in some cases, the scutellum is olive-green and also part 
of tbe pi-onotum. Long, 21 ; breadth of pronotum, 14^‘mill. 

Reported from Siam, India, Silliat. The Indian Museum has speci¬ 
mens from Sibsagar (Assam) and Sikkim (mihi), not uncommon. 

259. RHYNcnocoifis serratds, Donovan. 

Oimea ae^ratua, Donovan, lus. Indm, Hem., t. 8, f. 2 (1800): Stoll, Fanaises, p. 
10, t. 1, f. 3 (1788). 

Rhj/nchocoris serratus. Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins, Hem., p. 152, t. 3, f. 2 
(184:1); Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 302, (1851); Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 392 (1807); 
Stftl, Eu. Hem. v, p. 104 (18/6). 

Pronotum with acute spines, testaceous: hemelytra greenish : ab¬ 
domen serrQitc (Don.), • 

5 . Olive-green : posterior portion of pronotum and its postei-ior 
angles, punctured black, the latter almost entirely black : head above,’ 
wdtb two longitudinal line.s and one on each side between the base of the 
aniennro and the eyes, black : membrane hyaline nacroens brown ; an- 
tenniB black, first joint yellow beneath : feet of Ifie same colour as the 
body, spotted black (Am. Serv.). Long, 20 mill. 

Reported from Malabar, Malacca, Java, Philippines. 

Div. Tbopioorakia. 

En. Hera, t, p. 68 (1876). 

a. as in Jloplisfffderaria (p. 66). 

1. Entire anterior lateral iiuirgins of the pronotum cither anteriorly 
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serrated, denticulated or crenulated, acute or somewhat so: lateral 
angles of pronotum produced or prominulous: tibiee above distinctly sul- 
cated or flat and margined. 

Genus Tropicoris, Hahn. 

Wans. Ins. ii, p. 62 (1834): StU, OEvora. K. Y.-A. Forh., p. 618,(1867); En. 
Horn. V, p. 69, 105 (1876). 

Body elongatO'Ovate: head gradually narrowed, with the lateral 
margins anteriorly more or less rounded, entire, not sinuate ; juga and 
tylus about of equal length; antennte 5-jointed, almost three-fourths 
the length of the body, the first joint shortest, the second somewhat 
shorter than the fourth or fifth, the third longest, the fourth as long 
as the obtusely rounded fifth : rostrum 4- jointed, second joint longest, 
last shortest; ocelli in a lino with the eyes, small: posterior angles of 
pronotum, acutely produced ; anterior mai’gin of lateral process gradually 
■ rounded, or forming an angle towards the apex : homelytra with the 
costal margin of the corium anteriorly straight, thence slightly rounded, 
a straight longitudinal vein on the inner margin, and a similar from 
the same source at the base, close to the outer margin; mernbrano 
witli a broad limbus and some 5 —7 veins: base of venter sometimes 
unarmed, sometimes tuborculate, and sometimes very briefly spiuose. 

260. Troimcoris l^viventbis, St?l. 

Tropicoris Itcvirentris, Stal, En. Ucni. v, p. 105 (1876), 

9 . Pale flavescent, above distinctly punctured black ; punctures 
on anterior part of pronotum and on anterior part of costal area aencs- 
cent: membrane and wings sordid hyaline : dorsum of abdomen weakly 
croceous : connexivum fusccscent-testaceous, punctured (two apical seg¬ 
ments excepted), segments with a pale marginal spot: venter levigate, 
spiracula black. As to form of pronotum and stature, somewhat like 
2\ rnji}>cs, Linn., from which it differs in its larger size, paler colour, 
finer punctuation on the dorsum, entire juga distant, lateral process of 
pronotum shorter, more obtuse, not refloxed, and anterior lateral margins 
very .slightly sinuated, scutellum also in the apical part punctured black, 
in the marking on the dorsum of the abdomen and the connexivum, the 
venter impunctate, pro- and meta-stethium posteriorly remotely sprin¬ 
kled with coucolorous punctures, not black, corium sprinkled with small, 
somewhat rounded, impunctate spots : feet not marked : rostrum reach¬ 
ing the base of the venter, second joint somewhat longer than the third : 
anterior angles of pronotum sub-prominulous outwards in a small 
tooth : furrow of the orifices longer about by half than the first joint of 
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the antennee: head posteriorly with a lateral spot, and in the middle 
with a larger levigate, somewhat (^[nadi'ate spot, which has a double row 
of punctures in the middle {Stdl). Long, 18; broad, 10 mill. 

Reported from India. 

2G1. Tropicoris punctipes, Sfcal. 

Tropicoris punctipes, SfcM, Eii. Hem. v, p. lOG (187G). 

6. Above lurid and rather densely punctured fuscous; beneath 
with the antennm, rostrum and feet pale soi'did flavescent, the feet 
sprinkled fuscous: pectus and venter remotely punctured fuscous; 
median ridge on the venter broad, very obtusely rounded, levigate : 
membrane infuscate: dorsum of abdomen sanguineous: connexivum 
punctured, fuscous, externally aenescent-fuscous, segments marked with 
a sordid havescenb median baud : vcntiul spiracula black, d*. with the 
genital segment broadly and rather deeply sinuated at the apex, apical 
margin prominulous on both sides at the sinus in a small dentiform 
tubercle, apical angles of the sivth segment of the abdomen somewhat 
obtuse, not rounded. Stature and punctuation like T. rujipes, Linn, 
from wliich it differs in the lurid colour of the entire dorsum, apex of 
scutellum concolorous and punctured, juga distant, anterior angles of 
pi'onotum not so much prominulous forwards, lateral process truncated 
at the apex, or somewhat sinuately truncated, apical angles equal, basal * 
spine of venter somewhat slender, somewhat prominulous before the 
Tuetastethium, rostrum somewhat shorter, reaching somewhat the apex 
of the second segment of the venter, also in the form of the genital 
segment in (7. Furrow of the orifices short, shorter than the first joint 
of tlie antennjB ; head posteriorly levigate with a spot at the eyes : second 
joint of the rostrum distinctly somewhat longer than the third {Htdl), 
Long, 11 f broad, 7 mill. 

Reported from India. 

I 

Genus Agathocles, StSl. 

En. Hem. v, p. 69,106 (1870). 

Head broad, somewhat short, broadly rounded at the apex, lateral 
margins posteriorly sinuate, parallel before the sinus, rounded at the 
apex; second joint of rostrum much longer than the third; anterior margin 
of the lateral process of the pronotum straight up to the apex ; entirely 
densely and distinctly punctured, anterior margin narrowly smooth be¬ 
hind the vertex : renter rather strongly convex. In Amyntor^ St&l, the 
head is long, triangular, gradually naiTowed, lateral margins anteriorly 
abruptly sinuate: anterior lateral margins of pronotum posteriorly 
straight: venter unarmed at the base. 
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262. Agathocles limbatus, Stal. 

Agathoclee limhatua, Stal, En, Hem. v, p. 106 (1879). 
d*. Above lurid, rather densely and distinctly punctured black, and 
sprinkled between the punctures with small pallescent spots or protu¬ 
berances ; beneath black; extremity of the anterior lateral margins of 
the pronotum, lateral limbus of the prostethium and broad limbus of 
the venter, sordid rnfescont. d. with the sixth ventral segment ana 
tcriorly rounded, truncated at the apex, apical angles slightly promi-) 
nulous, straight. Head posteriorly with a levigate spot at the eyes, mar¬ 
gins posteriorly sinuated, parallel before the sinus in the.middlo, an¬ 
teriorly rounded : anterior margin of the pronotum very narrowly levi¬ 
gate behind the vertex ; behind the eyes broadly truncated; anterior 
angles with a small tooth turning outwards; anterior lateral margins 
somewhat stmight, somewhat sinuated in the middle, very narrowly 
reflexed, obsoletely and obtusely crenulated bclore the middle ; lateral 
angles straight, very slightly prorniniilous ; lateral margin of the apex 
of the scutellum slightly reflexed : pectus remotely and distinctly punc¬ 
tured : abdomen broader than the pronotum, fuscous-violaceous on the 
dorsum : venter punctulato, tlie middle and the rufescent limbus levi¬ 
gate : connexivum fuscous : first joint of antenme black, second lurid, 
more than twice longer than the first : rostrum reaching the base of tho 
venter, lurid : feet fuscous ; coxas, trochanters, base of femora,' and the 
tarsi, lurid: membrane fuscous: w^ings sordid hyaline, very slightly in- 
fuscate towards tiic apex (^Stdl). Long, 2U : breadth of abd. 12 mill, 
llcported from India, Silliat. 

Genus Amyntob, Stal. 

Ofvorfl. K. V.-A. Ffirh. p. 619 (1867): En. Hem. v, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Head acutely triangular, gradually narrowed forwards; juga much 
longer than the tylus, contiguous before tho tylus, a little hiscent and 
rounded at tho extreme apex, lateral margins acute, anteriorly sinuate, 
promiuulous behind the sinus in a somewhat obtuse angle, bucculae some¬ 
what continued through, moderately elevated; ocelli twice as far from each 
other as from the eyes ; rostrum scarcely reaching the last coxie, first 
joint extending a little beyond the bucculoe. second joint longer than the 
third ; autennie moderate, first joint not reaching the apex of the head, 
third joint almost twice as long as the second : anterior lateral margins 
of pronotum hardly sinuate, serrulate, lateral angles acute, rounded at 
the extreme apex, a little promiuulous: costal margin of corium 
moderately rounded : abdomen rounded on both sides, apical angles of 
segments very slightly pi’ominulous: venter unarmed at the base: 
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fuiTow of the odoriferons apertures not so long, abruptly abbreviated i 
tibiee bi*oadly sulcate (Stdl). 

263. Amtntor obscurus, Dallas. 

Halys (IHchelops ?) obscKrtts, Dallas (neo Westw.), Trans. Ent. Soo. v, p. 188, t* 
19, f. 3, a-b, (1849). 

Amyntor obiscurus, St&l, En. Hem. v, p. 107 (1876). 

d*, $ . Body ovate : above brown, obscure, very thickly punctured i 
pronotum with the lateral angles somewhat prominent, margins pale or 
yellow : head, pronotum, and scutellum slightly clouded with yellowish : 
a reddish tint on the hemelytra; membrane transparent, with a pitchy 
black spot at the internal basal angle, (this spot is concealed by the tip 
of the scutellum when the wings are closed) : margins of the abdomen 
projecting considerably beyond the hemelytra on each side: venter, 
pectus, legs, rostrum, and antennse reddish or testaceous brown; venter 
smooth, shining, the disc sparingly, the lateral margins very thickly 
and finely punctured : pectus sparingly punctured, more thickly so at 
the sides: legs punctured with black; the tarsi darker: rostrum 
darker at the tip: antennae with the two last joints black, except at the 
base {Balias). Long, I tf—16 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

Genus Com pastes, Stal. 

Ofvers. K. V..A. F6rh., p. 519 (1867); En. Hem. v, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Head fiat, somewhat narrowed forwards, rounded at the apex ; 
juga longer than the tylus, somewhat hiscont at the apex, lateral margins 
acute, flattened, posteriorly very slightly sinuate; bucculas continued 
tlirough, moderately elevated; ocelli a little over twitie more distant 
from each* other than from*the eyes ; rostrum extending somewliat be¬ 
yond the last coxoD, first joint extending a little beyond the buccula), 
second joint longer than the third; antennm slender, first joint not 
reaching the apex of the head, second somewhat shorter than the third : 
lateral margins of pronotum some what obtuse, denticulate, lateral 
angles produced in a stout, broad, truncate, process, obliquely turning 
forwards, dentate on the margin ; anterior angles acutely prominulous: 
costal margin of corium antenorly sinuate, thence much rounded before 
and at the middle, straight towards the apex : veins of membrane 
sparingly furcate: furrow from the odoriferous apertures somewhat 
long : abdomen roundly amplified before the middle, apical angles of 
segments a little prominulous; base of venter unarmed ; tibiae broadly 
sulcate {Stal). 

Type Cimex boutaniens, Dallas. 
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264. CoMPASTES BOUTANicus, Dallas. 

Cimea f boutanicua, Dallas, Trans. Ent. Soo. v, p. 190,1.19, f. 4 (1840). 

Compaatea boutanicua, Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 107 (1876), 

$ . Body ovate, above brown, obscnre, thickly and strongly rngose- 
ly pnnctulate: head rather thickly punctured, nearly as broad in front 
as behind, and with the anterior margin strongly notched; slightly 
wrinkled posteriorly ; eyes pitchy ; ocelli yellowish : pronotum with the 
enlarged lateral angles considerably directed forwards, with five teeth 
at their apex, of which the third and fourth from the front are rounded, 
the others acute : a Etrong spine at each anterior angle of the pronotum, 
immediately behind the eyes, and the antero-lateral margins are strongly 
serrated: scutellum rather elongated, narrower towards the apex, which 
is less punctured than the rest of the body and margined with yellow¬ 
ish : hemelytra rather paler than the rest of the surface, thickly and 
coarsely punctured, and somewhat rugose ; membrane brown ; the sides 
of the abdomen scarcely project beyond the hemelytra: abdomen be¬ 
neath reddish-brown, smootli, impunctate : pectus paler with numerous 
scattered black .punctures which are larger and closer together on the 
prosiethium: a large dull wrinkled patch on each side of themeta- and 
meso-stethium ; coxm smooth ; legs yellowish brown, mottled with reddish- 
brown ; the 2-jointcd tarsi are rather paler: antennao pale yellowish- 
brown, the basal joint and the others at base and apex, paler; rostrum 
pale brown with the apex darker and the tip of the basal joint, pitchy 
black (Dallna). Body long, including membrane, 20 mill. 

Beported from Sikkim (mihi). 

2G5. CoMi’ARTES thuncattjS, Distant. 

Compaatpa truncafus, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 351, t. 12, f. 10 (1887). 

Brownish-ochi-aceous, covered with coarse and darker punctures; 
connexivum luteous, with blackish spots at bases and apices of sutures ; 
membrane brownish, veins darker: 1—3 joints of antennm brownish, 
minutely darker at the apices; second joint longer than the third: 
pronotum with lateral margins obtusely crenulatc, the lateral angles 
produced into broad and apically truncated spines : body beneath and 
legs ochraceous, punctured with brownish: rostrum ochreous, apex 
pitchy, extending to second abdominal segment: ventral spine reaching 
intermediate COXO 0 (Dist.). Long, 16; exp. angl. pron. 10 mill. 

Reported from Sikkim (mihi). 

266. CoMPASTES spiNOSus, Distant. 

Compastea apinosus, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 331, i. 12, f. 11 (1887). 

Above brow'uish, coarsely and darkly punctate : pronotum rugulose, 
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with a modian longitudinal Inteous line, the lateral margins with three 
prominent spines, the lateral angles broadly px'oduced and somewhat 
obtusely spined posteriorly: membrane pale fuscous: body beneath 
bi'ownish and darkly punctate : legs ochraceous, mottled and sprinkled 
brownish ; sublateral margins of the sternum bronzy : rostrum ochrace- 
ons, apex pitchy, extending beyond the last coxm {List.). Long, 17: 
exp. angl. pron. 8 mill. 

Beported from Sikkim. 

Genus Priokochilus, Dallas. 

Rhaphigaster, subg. Prionochilua, Trans. Eiit. Soc. v, p. 191 (1819) ; Pj-ionnchilita, 
Stal, Ofy. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 610 (18G7); En. iluiu. v, p. tiO, 107 (1870). Includes 
Lelia, Walker, Cat. IXet. ii, p. 406(1807). 

Head flat above, narrowed anteriorly, the juga passing the tylus, 
and united in front of it; apex of head rounded, with a very slight 
notch in the middle; eyes rather small, very slightly prominent, touch¬ 
ing the antex'ior margin of the pronotum; ocelli small, situated rather 
behind the eyes, and neai'er to them than to ono another; antennse 5- 
jointed, about half as long as the body ; flrst joint short, not reaching 
the anterior margin of the head ; the other joints gradually increasing 
in length towards the apex ; 4—5 joints thickest, fourth slightly com¬ 
pressed ; rostrum 4-jointed, reaching the base of the ventiul spine, the 
first joint short, as long as the head, inclosed entirely in a groove, which 
reaches the base of the head ; 2—3 joints equal, longer than the first; 
fourth as long as the first: pronotum declined anteriorly; the anterior 
margin strongly emarginate, almost in a semicircle, for the reception of 
the head; the lateral angles very prominent, acute and curved forwards, 
their points reaching beyond the line of the anterior angles ; the antero¬ 
lateral maVgins are strongly serrated, and there is a distinct tooth 
behind each lateral angle: scutcllum long, passing the middle of the 
abdomen, the apex rounded and narrowed ; membrane reaching beyond 
the apex of the abdomen, with eight longitudinal veins, of which the 
3—5 from the inner margin spring from a basal cell; the 6—7 are united 
at the base and the eighth is very short: abdomen extending a little 
beyond the hemelytra on each side; beneath strongly ridged, with a 
strong basal spine, which extends forwards as far as the middle of the 
space between the intermediate and first pairs of legs ; vulvar apparatus 
as in IthaphigasteTf <fec. : mesostelhium with a slight ridge in the middle : 
legs rather slender, the posterior longest: tihim grooved on the 
outside, and fringed with small stiff hairs, especially tow’ards. the apex : 
tarsi 3-jointed, pilose, basal and terminal joints equal j selbond very 
short: claws and pud villi modcratu {Dallas). 
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267. Prionochilus octopunotatus, Dallas. 

Rh. (Prionochilw) S-punctaius, Dallas, Trans. Ent. Soo. ▼, p. 192, t. 19, f. 6 a —6. 
(1849). 

Prionoehiltts octopunctatua, St&l, En. Hem. t, p. 107 (1876) ; Distant, A. M. N. 
H. (6 s.) iii, p. 46 (1879). 

$ . Ovate, testaceous brown, opaque, beneath paler, above thickly 
« and finely punctured with black; pronotum strongly rugosely-punctate, 
with four black dots arranged in a transverse line across the disc, from 
the base of one lateral angle to the other; the marginal serrations 
yellowish: scutellum less closely punctured than the pronotum, dis¬ 
tinctly rugose, with four black dots at the base, placed two close to the 
posterior margin of the pronotum about the same distance from each 
other as from the lateral angles of the scutellum, the two behind these, 
forming with them a small square; on each side of the apex of the 
scutellum is a small yellow impunctatc spot: homelytra with the punc¬ 
tures arranged somewhat nebularly; a small impunctate spot on the 
disc, a little behind the middle : membrane transparent with a brownish 
tinge: ventiul spine brown: legs, rostrum and antenme brownish 
testaceous ; the fourth joint of the antenna), except its base, the fifth 
joint entirely, and the njicx of the fourth joint of the rostrum, black 
{JJallds). Long, 22; breadth of pronotum, 12^ mill. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

Genus Puionaca, Dallas. 

List. Hem. i, p. 291 (1831) ; W.ilkor, Cat. Het., ii, p. 375 (1867): St&l, En. Hem. 
v, p. 69, 107 (187G). 

Body short and broad : head nearly as broad as long, rounded and 
entire in front, juga meeting beyond the tylus ; ocelli minute placed near 
the posterior angles of the eyes and close to the anterior margin of the 
pronotum : antennas with the basal joint robust, not reaching the apex 
of the head; second joint slender, very long, twice the length of the 
head : rostrum not reaching the posterior coxce, inserted on a level with 
the base of the antenme at some distance from the front of the head ; 
basal joint short, not passing the base of the head; second longest; 
thii'd longer than the first, a little shorter than the second, fourth shortest: 
pronotum with the lateral angles produced into strong acute spines, the 
lateral margins distinctly crenulated: scutellum very little longer than 
broad, triangular, with the lateral margins waved, the apex rounded: 
coriaceous portion of the hemely tra much longer than the membrane, with 
the apical margin rounded ; membrane with longitudinal veins ; ventral 
spine not reaching the intermediate coxm : sternum with a distinct median 
farrow for tho reception of the rostrum {Dallas). 

21 
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268. PrionACA lata, Dallas. 

Pnotiooa 2«fa, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 291 (1851);. Walker, Cat. Hot. it, p. 876 
(i867); Stal, En. Hem. v, p, 107 (1876); Distant, A. M. N. H. (6 a.) iii, p. 45 
(1879). 

d*. Above yellowish, very thickly punctured with black: prono- 
tnm with a large, slightly elevated, impiinclate yellow spot on each side 
near the lateral margins before the middle: corium with-a large, im- 
punctate, yellow spot about the middle of the disc ; membrane brownish, 
somewhat opaque, with the inner basal angle dark brown : body beneath 
fulvous, the pectus brighter than the abdomen which is somewhat 
opaque, impunctato, with the middle of the 3—5 segments, brown ; the 
lateral margins brownish ; the first segment and the ventral spine con- 
colorouB with the pectns which is slightly shining, more or less punc¬ 
tured with brown, with the antei*o-lateral margins and the lateral spines 
black: logs, rostrum, and the two basal joints of the antennas fulvous 
{Dallas). Long, 13 mill. 

Reported from Java, Silbat (mihi). 

269. pRiONACA KXEMiTA, Walker. 

PHonarn exempfa, Walker, Cat. Het. iii, p. 609 (1SG8) ; Distant, A. M, N. H. 
(6 B.) iii, p. 45 (1879). * 

Testaceous, elliptical, tliickly and minutely punctured: head 
rounded in front; fore part with brown punctures ; hind part smooth ; 
jugaandtylus of equal length; eyes piceous not prominent; rostrum 
extending to the last coxco, apex black ; antennse slender; first joint 
extending nearly to the front of the head; second much shorter than 
the third; fourth a little longer than the third: pronotura smooth, 
except the fore parts on each side where the punctures are brown; 
lateral angles acute, elongated, shorier than their breadth at the base ; 
scutcllum hardly ridged, attenuated towards tho tip which is slightly 
acute: posterior angles of tho apical abdominal segment elongated; 
ventral spine extending to the intermediate coxm: legs slender: 
hemelytra with black punctures along the costa; membrane and wings 
pellucid (Walker). Body, long, 17—19 mill. 

Reported from N. India, Sikkim (mihi), rare. 

Genus Placosternum, Am. & Serv. 

Hint. Nat, Inn, Hem., p. 174 (1843) : Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 361 (1851); Walker, 
Cat. Het. iii, p.486 (1808): Stal, Ofrera. K, V.-A. Forh, p. 519 (1867); En. Hem. 
V, p. 69, 107 (1876). 

Lateral margins of the head before the middle gradually rounded 
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and entire; juga not long, longer than the tylus, anteriorly converging; 
rostmm not extended behind the last pair of feet: first joint shorter 
than the much elevdied bucculea, second joint shorter, or some¬ 
what so, than the third: ocelli close to the eyes: pronotum broad, 
lateral mai^ins in part denticulate, posterior angles produced, straightly 
truncate at the tip: meso-stethial ridge robust, more or less prominulous 
anteriorly between the first pair of coxes: meta-stethium elevated, 
sexangular, posteriorly sinuate, receiving the anteriorly rounded, 
depressed, basal tubercle of the venter: membrane rather ti’ansparent, 
veins somewhat rugular: furrow from the odoriferous aperture produced 
to a considerable distance with the apical ridge or wrinkle : first joint 
of tarsi not so short, apical joint of last pair somewhat compressed or 
tectiform. 


270. Placosternum xaurus, Fabricius. 

Cimen taurus, Fabr., Spec. Ina. ii, p. 344 (1781) ) Mant. Ins. ii, p. 283 (1767); 
Eat. Sy«t. iv, p. 91 (1794); Stoll, Punaises, p. 25, t. 5, f. 34 (1788) ? 

Kilesxa tauru^, Fabr., Syst. Jthyiig. p. 145 (1803). 

PJacosfemum ^awrMN, Am. & Sorv., Hist Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 174 (1843); DallAB, 
List, Hem. i, p. 351 (1851) ; Horr. Scliaff., Wanz. Ins. ix, p. 305, f. 1002 il853) ; 
Walker, Cat. Ilet. iii, p. 400 (1808); Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 107 (1876); Distant, A. 
M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Body large ; above altogether grey, below flavescent, feet punctured 
black: pronotal processes poirect, thick, compressed, very obtuse 
(O. taurus, Fabr.). P. taurus, Am. & Serv., is described as greyish 
yellow, spotted brown : venter yellowish : two brown rings at the end 
of the femora, the rest of the feet, also the antennae, punctured black. 
Long, 21 mill. 

Reported from Java, East. Arch., China, Siam, Singapore, Ceylon, 
India, Coromandel, Bombay, Silhat, Assam: the Indian Museum has 
specimens from Sikkim (milii). 


271. Placostbrntim cervus. Distant. 

Placoalernum cervus, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soc. p. 352 (1887). 

Allied to P. taums by the lateral angles of the pronotum being 
profoundly bisinuated at their apices, but much smaller than that 
species and having the lateral angles much more developed, being 
broadly and strongly produced upwards and forwards and deeply 
notched at each edge of the apex: the lateral angles are not simply 
crenulate, but shortly spinose (Dut). Long, lUj exp. angl. pron. 17 
mill. 


Reported from Sadiya (Assam). 
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-272. Placobternttm alceb, StSl. 

Placoitsmum alces, Stal, En. Hem. ▼, p. 107 (1876). 

$ » Very like P. iaurus; differs in having the lateral process of 
the pronotnm longer, truncate at apex, with the apical angles promi-. 
nulotts in a small tpoth : scntellum convex at the base, depressed behind 
the posteriorly rounded and gradually inclined convex part 
Long, 21; broad, 12 ; exp. horns, 16 mill. 

Reported from Ceylon, Calcutta (?). 

273. Placosternum dama, Fabricius. 

Cimex dama, Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv, p. 92 (1794) ; Wolff, IcTcim. i, p. C, 1.1, f. 6 
(1800). 

Edessa dama, Fabr., Syst. Ebyng., p. 147 (1803). 

Flaeostemum dama, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 34 (1868); En. Hem. ▼, p. 108 (1876). 

tf, 9* Sordid yellow-wdiitish, punctulate ferruginous-fuscous: 
1—3 joints of antennre also basal half of fourth joint, sprinkled fnscons- 
fermginouB, last fei'rnginous, pallid at the base : membrane grey, Yeins 
fuscous: feet sprinkled ferruginous: anteiior lateral margins of tho 
pronotum somewhat sinuated, obtusely crenulated, lateral angles ob¬ 
tusely produced, obliquely truncated at the apex and anteriorly sinnate ; 
apical margin of the corium very slightly sinuated outwards. The cf 
has the anal'Segment deeply subsemicircularly sinuated at the apex, ' 
apical angles acute. Close to P. iaurus, Fabr., but is smaller, lateral 
angles of pronotum not so long and less deeply produced, more obliquely 
truncated at tho apex and unisinuate, anterior lateral margins some¬ 
what straight before the middle, scarcely rounded, more obsoletely and 
more obtusely crenulated (Stdl). Long, 16—19 ; broad, 10—11 mill. 

Reported from India: Dikrang (Assam). 

Genus Amasenus, Slnl. 

Trans. Ent. Soc., p. 601 (1863); Ofvers. K, V.-A. Forh., p. 619 (1872): En. ITcni. 
V, p. 69,108 (1876). 

Body oval depressed: juga longer than the tylus, somewhat dis¬ 
tant ; rostrum reaching base of third ventral segment; antenuso 5-joint- 
ed, somewhat short, second joint shorter than the third : lateral margins 
of pronotum crenulate : scutcllnm posteriorly produced rather far, sides of 
produced part parallel; sterna not elevated; posterior feet distant {Stdl.), 

274. Amasenus corticalis, StSl. 

Amasenus corticalis, BtAl, Trans. Ent. Soc. (3 s.) i, p. 602 (1863) : Walker, Cat. 
Het. iii, p. 487 (1868) : Stal, En. Hem. v, p. 108 (1876). 

9 . Greyish-stramineous, remotely punctulate fuscous : large basal 
patches on pronotum and some scattered, confluent patches on corium 
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BubsQneons-black ; lateral streak on pro*stetbium obscurely osneons : band 
near the apex of the femora and two bands on the tibiee, fuBcous : head 
somewhat lobate on both sides before the eyes, slightly sinuate before 
the lobe, sides thence somewhat parallel, jnga very oblicj^nely sinuately 
truncate towards the apex: lateral angles of pronotnm prominent* 
somewhat sinuately truncate at the apex, anterior lateral margins sinuate 
in the middle, rounded and crenulatod before the sinus : scutellum 
slightly bigibbous at the base {St&l). Long, 24 ; broad, 13 mill. 

Reported from Ligor, Malacca, Assam. 

Species of doubtful position. 

276. Pentatoma bengalensis, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 36 (1837); Stiiil, 
|Jn. Hem. v, p. 126 (1876). 

Fulvescont, punctured block; head with black lines between the 
eyes ; antennae fuscous ; anterior part of pronotum with a submarginal 
line of black dots and other dots arranged on both sides in the shape 
of an irregular triangle : scutellum with a small levigate space on both 
sides at the base': apical spot on corium, rufous: membrane hyaline: 
abdomen beneath with a mudLan line of spots and a submarginal line 
on both sides, black ( Westiv.). Long, 9—10 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

276. Pentatoma albo-notata, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 37 (1837) ; Stal, 
£n. Horn, v, p. 126 (1876). 

Narrower than P. bengalensis, Westw., somewhat parallel; black, 
punctured: band on the disc of the pronotum abbreviated : spots on 
the scutellum of an iri’egular Y-shape, large triangular spot on corium 
at the apex, coxes, intermediate tibice in the middle, and median band 
on the abdomen, white : extreme tip of membrane, hyaline (^Westw.), 
Long body, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Gambia (Westw.^ ; Bengal (8tdl). 

277. Pentatoma unicolor, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Horn, i, p. 41 (1837) ; Stal, En. 
Hem. V, p. 127 (1876). 

Allied to Pentatoma juniperina, Fabr., but form of pronotum dis¬ 
tinct : sides of ])ronofum angularly prominent, subacute : above loek- 
green, somewhat opaque, punctured : membrane fuscous ; body beneath 
with the feet paler,* antennos green, two last joints, fuscous (Westw.). 
Long, 12-13 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. Westwood (p. 38, 1. c.) gives this name to a 
second species from Java which is one with Nezara viridula, Linn. 

278. Pentatoma indica, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 42 (1837); Stll, En. 
Hem. V, p. 127 (1876). 

Luteous-fnscous, punctured black, shyiing, broad : posterior angles 
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of the pronotum a little prominent, rounded, fnlvons at the apex : veins 
ou hemelytra longitudinal: abdomen heneatli with a large, longitudinal, 
median, black spot ( Westw.). Long, body, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

279. Pehtaloma lat^eraliB, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 43 (1887) ; StM, En. 
Hem. V, p. 127 (1876). 

Fuscous, sub-opaque, punctured-black; sides of pronotum margined 
paler, somewhat emargiiiate in the middle, posterior angles not promi¬ 
nent : membrane pallid, smoky, with five fuscons longitudinal veins : 
abdomen beneath piceous ; margin paler: feet palely luteous {Westuj.) 
Long, body, 8—9 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

280. Pentatoma crassivenire, Dallas, T. E. S. v, p. 189 (1849) } St&l, En. Homi 
V, p. 130 (1876). 

9. Body roundish: above olive-testaceous, opaque, thickly and 
finely punctured with black: head very thickly and rather coarsely 
punctured : eyes brown ; jh’onotum with the latoi*al angles considerably 
produced on each side, but rounded at the apex ; emarginato anteriorly 
for the reception of the head, the posterior margin straight: the anterior 
portion of the pronotum is more thickly punctured than the posterior, 
with a faint transverse line on each side near the anterior margin, and a 
very narrow longitudinal line on the disc, smooth, impunctate: 
Bcutellum rather more faintly punctured towards the apex; hemelytra 
with a small impunctate spot on the disc ; the membrane transparent: 
dorsum of abdomen pitchy black, the margins testaceous, very thickly 
punctured with black : beneath testaceous, smooth, slightly shining: 
abdomen convex, punctumd with black, the punctures very close 
together tqwards the margins, thus forming a broad cloudy line down 
each side within the line of stigmata; the base of the second segment, 
and a large spot in the middle of the 5—6 segments, black; pectus and 
underside of head concolorous with the abdomen ; logs pale testaceous, 
with distinct pitchy punctures; those on the femora much larger than 
those on the tibise; the apices of the latter and the tarsi tinted with 
feringinous: antennae with the two basal joints pale testaceous; 
rostrum of the same colour, with the apex pitchy black (Dallas). Body 
long, 9; breadth of pronotum, 6^ mill. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

281. Pentatoma fimbnuta, Westw, (nec. Fabr.) Hope, Oat Hem. i, p, 39 (1837) ; 
St»l, Bn. Hem. v, p. 127 (1876). 

Grass-gfreen above and beneath ; above, punctured, shining: heme- 
lyira luteous, punctured, varied with brunneous, external margin 
greenish; large internal patch or streak on the membrane fuscous ;, 
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three last joints of the antennas, black at the apex (Weslw.). Body, 
long, 9*10 mill. 

Reported from Bengal. 

282. Pentatoma lateralis, Walker (neo. Westw.), Cat. Het. ii, p. 301 (1867). 

Tawny, oval, thickly and minutely punctured, pale yellowish 

beneath; punctures brown : head largo ; juga and tylus of equal length : 
rostrum extending to the hind coxoe ; tip black: antennas testaceous, 
a little less than half the length of the body ; first joint not extending 
to the front of the head ; second hlackish at the tip, much longer than 
the third ; 3—5 joints pale yellowish, black towards the tips; fourth 
much longer than the third; fifth longer than the fourth ; pronotum 
with pale yellowish slightly reflexed sides; posterior angles slightly 
acute and prominent; scutellum attenuated *towards the tip, not extend¬ 
ing beyond the angle of the corium ; tip bordered by a pale yellowish 
line which is dilated at each end ; pectus and abdomen beneath thinly 
black speckled : abdomen above ochraceous ; beneath with an irregular 
black stripe, which does not extend to the tip; legs slender, pale 
yellowish ; femora and tibios black speckled ; tibiss furrowed : hemelytra 
greenish testaceous, reddish testaceous along the costa; membrane pale 
cinereous, with nine pale longitudinal veins, of which the fifth is forked 
near its tip and united with the sixth near the base; wings pellucid 
{Walker). Long, 11| mill. 

Reported from India, Siam; resembles Halyonwrpha picus, Fabr., 
in structure; the eyes and the angles of the pronotum being less 
prominent. 

283. Pentatoma vicaria, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 303 (18G7). 

Grass-green, elongate-oval, thickly and minutely punctured, indis¬ 
tinctly tinged here and there with red, pale yellowish green beneath ; 
head yellow, elongate ; hind part green ; juga and tylus of equal length : 
rostinim extending to the last coxro ; tip black ; antennae greenish, less 
than half the length of the body; joints successively increasing in 
length; first not extending to the front of the head : pronotum with a 
broad yellow band along the fore border, the hind border of this band 
dentate; hind angles obtuse, not prominent: scutellum extending a 
little beyond the angle of the corium, attenuated towards the tip, with 
three yellow points at the base : abdomen beneath slightly ridged : legs 
slender: membrane pellucid ( Walker). Body, long, 13^ mill. 

Reported from India. 

284. Pentatoma inconcisa. Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 301 (1867). 

Tawny, elongate-oval, roughly pnnctuied, beneath testaceous, punc¬ 
tures black : head elongate, tylus and juga of equal length, the former 
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very thinly pmiotaredj folming a very slight ridge: rostmra extending 
to the last ooxee, apex black: antennes black, less than half the length 
of the body, 3—5 joints saccessively increasing in length, first testace- 
ons not reaching front of the head, second longer than the third : pro« 
notum with a hardly elevated tiansverse line near the anterior margin, 
an indistinct tubercle on each side in front of the line, the posterior 
angles obtuse but not prominent; scutellum reaching beyond the bend 
of the coi’ium, narrowed towards the apox which is levigate and lute-, 
ous; most of the punctures clustered in five patches of which one is 
on each side of the base, one on the disc, and one on each side beyond the 
middle : abdomen not emarginate at the apex ; connexivum with a black 
dot at the base of each segment: legs stout, testaceous, thickly setulose, 
apex of tarsi, black; heraelytra with a few minute, levigate, luteous 
marks ; membrane lurid with six longitudinal veins, of which 1—2 are 
united near the base (^Walker). Long, 10J mill. 

Beported from N. India. 

285. Peniatoma trispila. Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 302 (1867). 

Ferruginous, oval, shining, thitily sprinkled palo yellow, rather 
roughly punctured; beneath pale testaceous: head conical, with 
two pale testaceous streaks between the eyes ; juga and tylus of equal 
length, the latter testaceous: rostrum extending to the last coxee, tip, 
black; antnnuaa testaceous, very slender, more than half the length of 
the body, joints successively increasing in length, first not reaching the 
front of the head, apex of thii'd feiTuginous, fourth black, with basal 
fourth part pale yellow, fifth black with basal third yellow : a transverse 
levigate luteous mark on each side of the pronotum near the anterior 
margin, sides pale testaceous, posterior angles obtuse not prominent: 
scutellum extending a little beyond the angle of the corium, a Large pale 
yellow spot on each side at the base, and another at the apex : three 
black points on each side of the pectus; abdomen above black, with 
testaceous spots on each side : legs pale testaceous, minutely sprinkled 
black: apices of the tibia? and of the joints of the tarsi, brown: mem¬ 
brane lurid (TTaZAcr). Long, 10| mill. 

Beported from Siam. 

Genus Astla, Walker, 

Cat. Het. ii, p. 403 (1867). 

Body elliptical; head large, much rounded in front; sides slightly 
I'efiexed : juga as long as the tylus which they partly overlap ; rostrum 
extending nearly to the posterior margin of the second ventral seg¬ 
ment : antenneo slender, first joint not extending to. the front of the 
head ; second much shorter than the third : pronotum seriated on each 
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side in front j anterior angles sente; posterior angles dilated, forming 
two short rectangular horns: scntellom rather small: peotns with a 
veiy sliglit ridge : abdomen somewhat concave above, slightly dentate 
along each side : legs rather long and slender; tibieo furrowed ; tarsi 3- 
jointed: membrane with five longitudinal veins, of which the snbcostal 
one is forked (TTaZ/ber). The structure of the head separates it from 
Euschutm and OaleJanta. 

266. Aayla indicatrim, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 403 (18G7). 

Tawny, minutely and rather thinly punctured ; punctures blackish ; 
beneath testaceous, ferruginous speckled: rostrum with a black tip; 
autonnao black; pronotum most thinly punctured in front: scntellum 
much excavated at each anterior angle : tarsi brown ; membrane lurid- 
cinereous : wiugs cinereous {Walhar). Long, 21 mill. 

Reported from India. 

267. Mormidea socia, Walker, Cat. Hot. ii, p. 262 (1867). 

Dingy yellowish, elongate oval, largely punctured ; punctures bljvck ; 
underside and legs pale yellow : bead more thickly punctured than iho 
pronotum ; juga and tyliis of ecjual length ; rostrum extending to the last 
coxa’; tip black; aiitenun) pale yellow, sefulosc ; first joint extending 
nearly to the. front; second longer than tlio third : pronotum with a 
transverse callus on each side near the anterior margin aud_ with a 
smooth slii»ht marginal ridgo on each side between the spiue and the 
anterior maigin ; sjnnes black, stout, acute, slightly projecting forward : 
scntellum with the disc pale yellow and thinly punctured ; throe largo 
smooth pale yellow spots, two on the fore angles and one at the tip : 
pectus, abdomen beneath and femora with a few black points: logs 
slender, setuloso : nicmbmuo pellucid (Walker). Body, long, 8^ mill. 

Reported from India. 

268. Monnidea n}i/ricep<i, Walker, Cat Hot. iii, p. 654 (1868). 

Tawny, ellijdieal, thickly and minutely brown punctured, testaceous 
beneath: head blackish, somewhat elongated; juga and tylus of equal 
length; eyes i^iceous, prominent; rostrum extending a littlo beyond tho 
List coxa', tip black : pronotum with a slight transverse ridge, in front of 
which it is teslaceous and thinly punctured ; fore border and a line along 
the posterior border of the ridge, blackish ; tho usual transverse calli; 
posterior angles elongated, acute, a little shorter than their breadth at 
tho base : scutellum smooth and pale yellow at the tip, wliicli is nmndod 
legs slender; femora and tibice slightly brown-spcckled : mcuibrauo and 
wings ciueroous (Wallcer). Long, 10^ mill. 

Reported from India. 

22 
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269. Bhaphigaster (f) maeraetsathnu, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 289 (1851) {Walker, 
Cat. Het. ii, p. 865 (1867); (P) StU, Bn. Hem. v, p. 129 (1876). 

9 . Broad and short, somewhat rounded, aboTe brown, somewhat 
ferruji^nous, very thickly and finely punctured with black: pronotum 
with the lateral angles very prominent and obtuse: scutellum very 
broad at the base: membrane brownish : margins of the abdomen bright 
reddish orange, with a small black band at the base and apex of each 
segment near the suture, leaving the suture itself orange : body beneath 
fulvous, thickly and rather finely punctured; the abdomen somewhat 
rugose; ventral spine very long, reaching the base of the head, pitchy 
brown, very smooth and shining : legs fulvous : rostrum testaceous, with 
the tip black: antennre with the second joint very short, scarcely more 
than half the length of the third; the two basal joints testaceous; third 
joint black, with the base testaceous; 4—5 joints block, with their bases, 
dull orange or tawny {Dallas). Long, 11^—12 mill.; breadth of prono¬ 
tum, 9 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 

270. Bhaphigaster apicalis, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 286 (1851) j Walker, Ca^. 
Het. ii, p. 281 (1867). 

Antestia {?) apicalis^ St&l, Bn. Horn, v, p. 129 (1876). 

$ . Above pale greyish olive: head with six black punctured lines 
on the anterior portion which unite more or less on the vertex, making 
that part nearly black, with irregular pale spots; eyes brown; ocelli 
red: pronotum rather thickly punctured with black, the punctures 
arranged somewhat in transverse lines, with the anterior portion of the 
disc blackish, the anterior and lateral margins with a narrow whitish 
edge: scntellum rather thickly punctured with black, with a small 
orange spot in each basal angle, a. large round black spot in the middle 
of the base, and a black spot on each lateral margin near the apex: 
coriaceous portion of the hemelytra rather thickly punctured with black, 
with the apex and a submarginal spot near the middle, black ; membrane 
transparent, brownish: margins of the abdomen variegated with black 
and yellow, very thickly punctured : abdomen beneath, greyish-testace¬ 
ous, with the sides rather thickly and strongly punctured with black; 
ventral spine long, reaching the intermediate coxm: pectus testaceous, 
thickly punctured with black : legs testaceous ; femora punctured with 
black; tarsi with the apical joint brown: rostrum testaceous, with the 
tip black : antennes with the three basal joints testaceous; 4 and 5 black, 
with the base testaceous. (Dallas). Long, 9 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 
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271. Bhaphigaster hiaignatus, Walker, Cat. E[.et. ii, p 866 (1867). 

Testaoeons, elongate-ellipticai, thickly and minutely punctured; 
punctures black: juga and tylus equal in length; eyes rather promi¬ 
nent : rostrum extending nearly to the last coxie; tip black; antennas 
black, nearly half the length of the body, I—2 joints tawny; first not 
extending to the front of the head; third a little longer than the se¬ 
cond ; fourth much longer than the third; fifth not longer than the 
fourth: pronotum transversely and very slightly impressed in front; 
a transverse triangular black mark with a testaceous disc on each side 
in front of the impression : scutellum less thickly punctured than the 
pronotum; a blackish dot on each side near the tip : abdomen black ; 
connexivum testaceous; under side with two testaceous stripes which 
do not extend to the tip: ventral spine obtuse, extremely short, not 
extending to the last coxes : femora and tibiee with tawny tips; tibios 
slightly furrowed; tarsi tawny: corium with a brown apical patch, 
which is bordered on its inner side by an incomplete whitish band, the 
latter not punctured; membrane lurid: wings pellucid, pale lurid to¬ 
wards the tips {Walker). Body, long, 6^ null. 

Reported from India. 

272. Bhaphigaater patulua, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 366 (1867). 

Palo testaceous, ample, nearly elliptical, thinly punctured: head 
black-punctured in front; juga and tylus of equal length': rostrum 
extending to the last coxee; tip black: antonnee slender, less than half 
the length of the body; first joint not extending to the front of the 
head; second much shorter than the third; fourth longer than the third : 
pronotum black punctured; the punctures more thick in front, excepting 
a transverse, abbreviated, slightly undulating Kno ; posterior angles pro¬ 
minent, hardly acute: scutellum attenuated towards the tip: pectus not 
ridged; sides whitish testaceous: abdomen, in the d*, excavated at the 
tip; ventral spine extending to the intermediate coxaa: legs slender: 
hemelytra with black punctures along the costa; membrane and wings 
pellucid {Walker). Long, 16|—19 mill. 

Reported from N. India. 

273. Bhaphigaater etrachioidea, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p. 865 (1867). 

Luteous; oval; thinly and rather finely punctured; punctures 
black: head black, with five luteous stripes, of which the inner pair are 
forked in front, and the outer pair are irregular and border the eyes; 
juga and tylus of equal length : rostrum black towards the tip, extend¬ 
ing to the last coxee: antonnss tawny, less than half the length of the 
body, joints successively increasing in length; first joint not extending 
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to the front of the head > pronotnm in front with an abbreviated black 
band, which is dilated on each side, where it contains an interrupted 
luteous streak; space about the baud smooth; hind angles much round¬ 
ed, not prominent: scutollum with a callus on each angle at the base, 
and with a black spot on each side near the tip : pectus with three black 
stripes: abdomen beneath with three stripes of triangular black spots; 
of these the lateral spots are connected: legs reddish, short, stout: 
hemelytra with a black spot in the disc of the corium; membrane pellu¬ 
cid ( Walk&r). Long, 6^ — 6 mill. 

Reported from India. 

274. Rhaphigaster nihriplaga, Walker, Cat. Het. ii, p, 365 (1867). 

Testaceous, nearly oval, thickly punctured, slightly shining : head 
with a black slender marginal line along each side ; juga and tylus of 
equal length: rostrum extending to tho intermediate coxos: antennae 
tawn}', less than half tho length of the body; joints successively and 
slightly increasing in length; first not extending to the front of the 
head: pronotnm slightly and transversely impressed on each side in 
front; a red patch on each side between the posterior angles, which arc 
slightly rounded and not prominent: scutellum with a red spot on oaoh 
side near the base and with a red band near tho tip : abdomen with a 
black stripe on each side above, and with an incomplete brown stripe on 
each side beneath; tip truncate; ventral spine extending to tho inter¬ 
mediate coxro : legs rather short and stout: hemelytra with a red spot 
oil the tip of the corium near the costa; membmne and wings pellucid 
{}ValJcer^. Long, 65—7 mill. 

Reported from India. 

275. Tetrisia bruehoides, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 112 (1867). 

Black: body convex, oval, dull, finely scabrous: head transverse, 
rounded in front, not more than half the breadth of tlie pronotum ; eyes 
not prominent; rostrum reddish, extending beyond the last cOxee; 
antennro rather stout and short: pronotum nearly twice the lengtBfof 
the head, with a transverse furrow in the middle, in front of which the 
sides are rounded and serrated ; a short longitudinal furrow near each 
side of tho hind part: scutellum broader than the pronotum, rounded 
at the tip, entirely covering the abdomen and the folded hemelytra, of 
which tho membrane is dark brown: abdomen contracted: legs very 
short and stout {Walker). Long, 5^ mill. 

Reported from Singaporo. Belongs to sub-family Plataspina. 
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Sub'fam. Abopina, St&L 

En. Hem. i, p. 21 (1870); Ofvere. K. Y.*A. Fdrh., (3), p. 40 (1872) j Distant, 
Biol. Gen. Amer., Hem., p. 26 (1870) ; Aaopidce, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 76 (1861) r 
Aaopida, Si&l, Hem. Afrio. i, p. 32, 62 (1864). 

(a) to ((7) as in sub-fam. Pentatomina, (J. A. S. B. Ft. II, p. 192, 
1887). 

(e) Bostrum long, passing tho intermediate cozes, stouter than in 
the preceding sub-family, sheath inserted at the labrum which is a little 
remote from the apex of the tylus: rostral furrow not coarctate an¬ 
teriorly : first joint of the antenniB generally short and not longer than 
the longitudinal diameter of the eyes. 

Genus Zickona, Am. & Serv. 

Hist. Nat. Ins. H6m., p. 86 (1843): Sahib., Mon. Geoo. Fonn., p. 18 (1848); 
Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 108 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 145 (1867) : Slal, Ofrers. 
K. V. A. Porh., p. 499 (1807); En. Horn, i, p. 36 (1870/. 

Body shining: second joint of the antennae longer than the third ; 
second joint of, rostrum longest, shorter than the two apical taken 
together; juga not, or scarcely, longer than the tylus: anterior lateral 
margins of pronotum entire or very obsoletely eroded: frena not ez- 
tended beyond the middle of tho scutcllum: second ventral segment 
not elevated in the middle : feet rather short, tibioe without a furrow 
above, convex, at least towards tho base, somewhat obtusely rounded, 
anterior pair not dilated. 

276. ZiCRONA C£RUL£A, Linnssus. 

Cimex ccETulem, Linn., Syst. Nat., ed. 10, i, p. 445 (1758) j 1. c, ed. 12, i (2), p. 
722 (1767) J Do Geer, Mem. iii, p. 268 (1773) ; Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 7l6 (1775) j Spec. 
Ins. ii, p. 359 1781) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 296 (1787) ; Gmelin, ed. Syst. Nat. i, p, (4), p. 
2164 (1788) ; WolflF, lo. Cim. i, p. 18, f. 18 (1800). 

Pentatoma ccBrvUeiim, Halm, Wanz. Ins. ii, p. 65, f. 154 (1834). 

Asopus caeruleus, Hurm., Uaudb. Ent. ii, (1), p. 378 (1835) ; Herr. Sohaff., Wanz. 
Ins^. vii, p. 112 (1814); Plor, Bhynuh. Liv. i, p. 90 (I860). 

Pentatoma concinna, Westwood, Hope, Cat. Hem. i, p. 39 (1837). 

Pentatoma violacea, Westwood, I, c. p. 39 (1837). 

Btiretrus cmmleun, Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins. p. 154 (1840). 

Zicrona illuslria. Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H4m. p. 87 (1843) ; Vollon., Fanne 
Ent. I’Arch. Ind. Neer. iii, p. 15 (1868). 

Zicrona ccerulea. Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H^m. p. 86 (1843); Dallas, List 
Hem. i, p. 108 (1851) j Fieber, Enr. Hem. p. 346 (1861) ; Douglas & Scott, Brit. 
Hem. i, p. 88 (1865) ; Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 145^(1867); St&l, En. Hem. i, p. 36 
(1870) ; Scott, A. M. N. H. (4 s.), xiv, p. 289 (1874) ; Saunders, Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 
123(1876): J. Sahlbohm, K. V.-A. Hand!., xvi (4) p, 16 (1879); Distant, Scion. 
Bob. 2ud Yarkand Miss. p. 3 (1879); Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 415 (1883). 
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Goernlean-blne, immaculate ” is the short description g^ven by the 
earlier writers. Serville describes this species as having the body, feet, 
and antennes metallic greenish-bine shining; body above finely punc¬ 
tured. Z. illustriSf Am.' & Serv., differs only in being metallic blue not 
greenish-blue, like Z. ccerulea. The P. eoncinna of Westwood is described 
as larger than Z. ccerulea, altogether black with ceerulean and purple 
reflections, antennae and feet black. The P. violaoea, Westw., scarcely 
differs from the preceding, but is altogether more violaceous and some¬ 
what punctured. Others give bright blue or blue-green, shining, 
punctured: legs and antennae, black. Dallas and Stil (1. c. supra) 
record fully the synonymy and references to figures. Long 9—10 mill. 

Reported from all Europe, N. W. Siberia, Japan, China, Bengal, 
India, Malacca, Java, Borneo, Bujkoti in Jaunsdr Bawar, 7,000 feet 
(mihi). 


Genus Cectbina, Walker. 

Oat. net. i, p. 118 (1867). 

Body very elongate-oval, rather flat: head and p'ronotum rather 
largely punctured : head not much shoi ter than the pronotum, a little 
narrower in front of the eyes, with a slight jcidge which emits two short 
slight forks on each side between the eyes : eyes very prominent: ros- . 
trum stout, extending to the last coxae ; antennae very minutely pubes¬ 
cent, about half the length of the body, first joint stout, second shorter 
than the third, 4—5 a little broader and longer than the third : scutum 
slightly rngulose, not longer than broad, the forepart much contracted ; 
scutellum with a slight ridge, narrowed towards the apex, which is 
rounded t legs rather stout; first femora with a spine beneath the apex; 
first tibiaa^much dilated : the elongate hardly convex body, the shape of 
the head, and the margined pronotum distinguish this genus from Oazira 
(Walker). 

277. Cectrina plattrhinoideb. Walker. 

Ceeyrtna platyrhinoides, Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 119 (1867). 

Tawny, irregularly and more or less speckled with piceons, the 
latter hue partly predominating : head piceous, with a tawny longitudi¬ 
nal line : rostrum piceous : antennes reddish ; 4—5 joints piceous, fourth 
with a whitish band near the base: abdomen above very dark red, with 
tawny spots along each sidS: membrane cinereous, with two curved 
brown bands: wings cinereous (Walker). Body, long, 11—12^ mill. 

Reported from India. 
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Genus Blaohia, Walker. 

Oat. Het. i, p. 117 (1867) : inoludea SeaAa, Dist., Trans. Ent. Soo. p. 843 (1887). 

Body short-oval, convex, shining: head about half the length and 
about one-fifth of the breadth ol the pronotum; juga and tylns of 
equal length; rostrum moderately stout, extending to the lastcoxss; 
antennee slender, very minutely setulose, rather more than half the 
length of the body, 2—5 joints successivelj slightly increasing in length : 
pronotum thinly and finely punctured, nearly twice broader than long, 
forming an acute angle on each side of the fore border, with an acute 
diverging spine on each side posteriorly: scutellnm slightly contracted 
posteriorly, hardly extending beyond the corium: legs hardly stout, fore 
femora with a spine beneath near the apex ; fore tibiee much dilated. 


278. Blachia DFCALis, Walker. 

Blachia ducalis, Walker, Gat. Hem. i, p. 117 (1867). 

Sesha manifestat Distant, Trans. Ent. Soo., p. 343,1.12, f. 2 (1887). 

Testaceous: head with a small purple spot on each side of the 
posterior margin: pronotum with five purple spots, of which two near 
anterior margin are much smaller than the three in a transverse row 
near posterior margin ; scutellum with a very large purple spot on each 
side near the base and with a purple spot on each side behind the mid¬ 
dle : pectus with three purple patches on each side : abdomen beneath 
on each side with an inner stripe of three purple spots and an outer 
stripe of two purple spots: hemelytra with a large purple spot joining the 
middle of the costa and a smaller apical purple spot; membrane colour¬ 
less with two broad brown streaks, one capitate; wings brown {Walker). 
Body, long, 10|—12 mill. 

Beported from Siam, Sikkim (mihi). 


Genus Cazira, Am. & Serv. 

Hist. Nat. Ins. H4m. i, p. 78 (1|[43): Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 82 (1851) ; Walker, 
Cat. Het. i, p. 117 (1867): Stal, Hem. Afric. i, p. 62 (1864): Eu. Hem. i, p. 38 
(1870). 

Body somewhat short, stout: scutellum with vesicular tubercles at 
the base : venter at the base with a small spine directed forwards and 
not extending beyond the insertion of the posterior feet: all the femora 
with a spine beneath towards the apex ; anterior tibiie much dilated : 
rest, as in Asopus (Aw. ^ Serv.). 
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279. Caziea verrucosa, Westwood. 

■V • ' 

Pentatoma verrucosa, Westwood, Zool. Joorn. ▼, p. 446, t. 22, f. 7 (1835). 

Asojms verrucifer, Burmeistor, Handb. Ent. ii, (ij, p. 380 (1835). 

Cazira verrucosa, Balias, List. Hem. i, p. 82 (1851), exol. syn. Linnm; Walker, 
Cat. Ilet. i, p. 117 (1867) ezcl. do.: Btal, En. Hem. i, p. 38 (1870) ; Distant, A. M. 
N. H. (6 B.) iii, p. 45 (1879). 

Rnfous-testaceoas, variegated with fuscous, punctured, subrotun- 
date; posterior sides of pronotum on both sides unispinose; dorsum 
with several elevated oblique lines; scutcllum at the base with two 
large, round, rufous tubercles, and two other small lateral tubercles; 
posteriorly narrowed and produced to the apex of the abdomen, pos¬ 
terior part concave, sides elevated : corium rufous, punctured with black 
and the apical membrane produced to a distance beyond the abdomen; 
sides of abdomen visible, serrated : antenum longer than the pronotum, 
2—3 joints equally long, also 4—5 which are a little longer than the 
two preceding; femora beneath unispinose, first pair stouter ; the two 
first tibim dilated, four posterior simple, inifous, with a white ring. 
(Westw.). 

Variable in coloration, sometimes fuscous-piceous, sometimes cin¬ 
namon-yellow ; pronotum with a longitudinal median wrinkle or ridge, 
a transverse discoidal wiiukle beliind the middle, recurved on both sides, 
anteriorly with two lateral tubercles and behind the tubercles a less 
distinct obliquely longitudinal wrinkle which is sometimes confineiit 
with the posterior tubercle ; apical part of scntellum more or less con¬ 
cave, apex'more or less distinctly emarginate (Stdl). Body with heme- 
lytra long, 10^—11 mill. 

Reported from Malabar, Dokkan, India, Assam. The Indian 
Museum has specimens fi'om Sikkim, Sibsagar (Assam), and Calcutta 
(mihi). 


280. Cazira int*:rnexa, Walker. 

Cazira intemexa, Walker, Cat. Hot. i, p. 118 (1867). 

Ochraceous, thick, shining, roughlju^tuborculate : head about one- 
fifth the breadth of the pronotum; juga extending somewhat beyond 
the tylus; rostrum black; antenum black, 2—4 joints successively 
increasing in length, fifth a little shorter than the fourth : pronotum 
with prominent obtuse spines : scutcllum with a hump on each side at 
the base and with two slight longitudinal farrows : legs blaek, stout; 
coxee, first femora at base and last towards the base, lutcous ; first tibiae 
much dilated: membrane black, with a limpid spot on the ousta befpre 
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the middle, and one on the hind border b(^ond the middle. Disfcin- 
gfuisbed from preceding bj the comparativelj smooth hinder part of the 
scutellum {Walker). Long, 9| mill. , 

Beported from Cambodia. 

281. Gaziua ulcerata, Herrich-SchafFer. 

Afiopm ulceratua, Herr.-Sclikff., Wanz. Ins. iv, p. 103, t. 103, f. 452 (1839) and 
Tu, p. 114 ( 1844). 

Otusira ulcerata, Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 82 (1851)} Walker, Cat. llet. i, p. 118 
(1867) I StW, En. Hem. i, p. 39 (1870). 

Miniaceous: pronotnm at the base with raised tnbercles, lateral 
angles produced widely outwards and a little forwards into a spine, of 
which the lateral margins are sinuate before the apex : scutellum with 
tubercles at the base: a spot in the middle of the homolytra, the an¬ 
tennae, tarsi and apex of last tibiae, black; the last tibiae in the middle, 
white: membrane brownish, with a white spot in the middle of the 
outer margin; venter spinose at the base: first pair of tibiae very 
strongly dilated, the tooth-like inner edge of the tip, black ; fore femora 
with a tooth. Long, 8 mill. 

Reported from Hong-Kong, Siam, Calcutta (mihi), Coromandel. 

f 

282. Caziba ciiiroptbra, Herrioh-SchafEer. 

Aaopm chiropterus, Herr.-Sohaff., Wanz. Ins. v, p. 78, t. 170, f. 623 (1839); vii, 
p. 113 (1844). 

Caeira verrucosa, Am. ft Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H6m., p. 78, t. 3, f. 8 (1843) : 
ezcl. syn. 

Cazira chiroptera, Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 82 (1851); Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 
118 (1867) ; Vollenliovon, Fann. Ent. Ind. Neerl. iii, p. 4 (1868): Stal, En. Hem. i, 
p. 39 (1870). 

Ferruginous : coarsely punctured : pronotnm with a raised smooth 
median line ; lateral angles acutely produced; four black spots, of which 
one on each side near the lateral angles ; base of scutellum with spheri¬ 
cal, raised tubercles, a black spot at base and apex : a rounded black spot 
near the apex of the hemelytra and the apex itself, black ; wings fus¬ 
cous : legs luieons : beneath two spots at the base, and two before the 
end of the abdomen. Long, 10 mill. 

Reported from Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Malacca. 

Genus Canthecona, Amyot & Serville. 

Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem., p. 81 (1843): Dallas, List Hem. i, p. 89 (1851); Walker, 
Oat. Het. i, p. 130 (1867): StM, Hem. Afrio. i, p. 62, 66 (1864) ; Bn. Hem. i, p. 41 
(1870):— O^mem, snbg. Canthecona, Ofrers. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 49 (1867). 

Head somewhat fiat; two apical joints of rostrum of equal length, 
each a little shorter than the second : antei’ior latoial margins of the 
23 
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pTOOotum more or less distinctly crennlated or transversely rugose : frena 
extended to, or a little beyond,' the middle of the scutellum ; venter, at 
the base, furnished witii a tubercle or short spine, obtusely conical; 
stridulatory spots, in <5*, extended through 4—5 ventral segments, serice¬ 
ous : first tibice not dilated, first femora with a distinct spine. 

283. Cantiiecona binotata. Distant. 

Canthecona hinotala, Dist. A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 47 (1879). 

Luteous, thickly punctured with brown: tylns reaching the apex 
of the head, juga thickly covered with brassy bhmk punctures; eyes 
prominent, fuscous, luteous at the base : antennee with 2—3 joints sub-' 
equal, fourth rather longest, 1—2 joints luteous, 3—4 dark fuscous, 
luteous at the base : rostrum luteous, with the tip reddish ; pronotum 
considerably deflexed from the base towards tlie head, with a median 
raised longitudinal lino, which is prolonged throughout the wliole length 
of the scutellum; lateral edges, with an indistinct, ^bscui'e, violet, 
submarginal bordo!*, and some other indistinct strioe of the same colour 
on tlie disc ; lateral angles produced into short, obtuse, black spines, 
emarginate and luteous at the tip : .cutellum somewhat gibbons at the 
base, whore it is thicklj'' and darkly punctured, the median longitudinal 
line becoming broad and impunctato towards the apex; corium with a 
somewhat triangular subcostal blackish spot situated a little beyond the 
middle : membrane produced considerably beyond the abdomen, black, 
with the apical half whitish : abdomen above blackish, with a segmental 
marginal row of alternate sub-quadrate green and luteous spots : body 
beneath luteous; pectus witli three vioTet streaks on each side; venter 
with the marginal row of sub-quadrate green spots as above, a sub¬ 
marginal row of narrow, transverse, waved, dark lines, situate one on 
each segment, and a largo sub-apical blackish spot: logs luteous, pilose ; 
tibiae strongly sulcated ; fore tibias dilated, their apical halves and bases 
and the apices of the intermediate and posterior tibiae, blackish (Dis¬ 
tant.') Allied to G. tibialis, Dist. Dong, 15 ; exp. lat. angles of prono- 
tnm, 7| mill. 

Reported from Naga Dills, 2000—COOO' feet (Assam) ; Calcutta, 
Debra (milii). 


284. Cantrecova tibialis, Distant. 

Canthecona tibialin, Distant, A. M. N. IT. (5 s.) iii, p. 46 (1879). 

Head brassy black, very thickly punctured; tylus reaching the 
apex of the head, with its base obscurely luteous ; eyes brown : antennas 
pilose ; 3—4 joints longest, sub-eqnal; apical joint rather shorter than 
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the second, which is brown, the 3—4 joints blackish with their bases 
narrowly brown, fifth dark fascons with basal tbdrd lutcons : rostmm 
Inteous, tip blackish: pronotnm brassy black, very coarsely punctate, 
and lightly and irregularly rugulose, with a slightly raised median 
longitudinal line and irregular lutoous markings, which indicate faintly 
four longitudinal stries, two on each side of the median line ; the crenu- 
lated portion of the margin and a small spine behind the eyes, lutoous; 
lateral angles produced into short, black, obtnso spines, strongly emar< 
ginate at the apex: scutellum with the basal half brassy black, very 
thickly punctured ; apical half paler and more sparingly punctured, with 
a small median basal spot, a large rounded spot in each basal angle, two 
small irregular and indistinct markings beneath these, and the apex, 
broadly luteons: cerium luteous, somewhat thickly. marked and punc¬ 
tured with black ; on the underside, at the apex, is a large reddish spot: 
membrane fuscous, with two large whitish spots, one on the outer and 
the other on the inner border: abdomen above shining green, very 
thickly punctured, with a marginal row of three lutoous spots, which ap¬ 
pear on the margins of alternate segments above and below : body beneath 
lutoous, pectus thickly punctured with brassy black: abdomen with a 
median, narrow, longitudinal, impunctate area, from which it is sparing¬ 
ly punctate Inilfway to the outer border, which is very thickly punctured 
with brassy black, a largo black snb-apical spot: legs luteous, with the 
apices of the femora, and bases and apices of intermediate and posterior 
tibim, brassy black ; fore-tibiie very widely dilated and strongly punc¬ 
tured black; first tarsi black, rest luteous, with apex black; tibim 
strongly sulcatod {THstant). Long, 17 ; exp. lat. ang. pronotnm, 9 mill. 

Var. a. Smaller, with the ground-colour brownish instead of brassy 
black. Allied to 0. furcellafa, Wolff, from which it differs principally in 
the shorter and obtuse lateral angles of the pronotnm. 

Beported from N. Khasiya Hills, 1500—3000 feet; Sikkim (mihi). 

285. Cantiiecona fubcellata, Wolff. 

Ciniex fnrcellafus, Wolff, Ic. Cim. v, p. 182,1.18, f. 176 (1801). 

Asoiiim armvjcr, Herr.-Scliiiff., Wiinz. Ins. vii, p. 113, 119, f. 711 (IStt). 

Canihecona furcellafa, Dallas, last. Hoin. i, p. 91 (1851) ; Walker, Cat. Het. i, 
p. 130 (1867); Vollonhovcn, Faane Ent. I’Arch. Tndo-Ncer. iii, p. 5 (1868) ; Sty, 
En. Hem. i, p. 42 (1870). 

Antennro 5-jointed, yellow-ferruginous, joints fuscous at the apex ; 
head porrect, obtuse, impressly-imnctnrod, variegated fuscous and yellow, 
with a paler longitudinal line ; eyes fuscous : rostrum 4-j')inted, ferru¬ 
ginous, fuscous at the apex : pronotnm greyish, variegated anteriorly 
with fuscous, posteriorly with very many impressed fuscous punctures, 
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with a small anterior longitudinal yellow line; lateral margin sermlate, 
posteriorly on both,sides with’a bifid fuscons spine of which the pos- 
tenor tooth is the shorter ; scntellnm greyish with nnmerons impressed 
fuscous punctures, obscurely at the base with three minute rufous 
points ; a longitudinal line and the apex, paler; hemelytra gpreyish with 
impressed fuscous punctures and an obsolete fuscous median line; mem¬ 
brane fuscous with two pale opposite marginal spots before the apex: 
abdomen above black, margin prominulous, spotted yellow, beneath 
testaceous, with a row of very minute fuscous spots on both sides, 
margin somewhat serrate, sternum somewhat porrect anteriorly: pectus 
testaceous, spotted fuscons: anus obtuse, bidentate: feet testaceous; 
first femora with a very acute tooth before the apex; tarsi fuscous 
{Wolff.). Long, 15»--16 mill. 

Reported from India, Bombay, Tenasserim, Berhampur, Arrah 
(mihi). 


Genus Audinetia, Ellenriedor. 

t 

Nat. Tijdschr. Ned. Ind. xxiv, p. 136 (1863) : Cimex subg. Audinetia, St&I, 
Ofvera. K. V.-A. Forh., p. 496 (1867); En. Horn, i, p. 45 (1870). 

Head oblong ; juga a very little longer than the tylus : second joi^t 
of ahtenusa long, 3—5 joints nearly equal (fourth longer) : eyes small, 
globose, not very prominent: ocelli distinct, close to the pronotum, as 
far from each other as from the eyes : pronotum declined forwards, 
convex ■ behind, the anterior margin narrower than the head, sinuated, 
posterior angles very prominent, transverse, with a bifid spine of which 
the anterior terminal point is very acute, the posterior somewhat short: 
hemelytra and abdomen rather elongate, attenuated hind wards: the 
sides of the abdomen extending a little beyond the hemelytra: mem- 
bmne albescent, with 7—9 veins, longer than the abdomen : venter from 
the median line inclined convexly towards the sides; ventral‘tooth 
short, not extending beyond the insertion of the last pair of feet: ros¬ 
trum scarcely reaching the posterior feet, its joints almost equal, but 
the second long, the last short: femora robust, unarmed; first tibiae 
prismatic, unispinose on the lower (inner) side; tarsi robust, first joint 
long, second very small, hardly visible. Distinguished from Arma, 
Hahn, by the ventral tooth; from Canthecona, Am. & Serv., by the first 
femora being simple, and from others by the spine on the inner side of 
the first tibiae {Ellenr.). St&l separates it from Oanthecona by its having 
the stridulatory spots in d very large, extended through the 3—6 ventral 
segments: first femora beneath with a small, sometimes very obsolete, 
tubercle. 
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286. Avoinetia spinidens, Fabricins. 

Oimem spvnidens, Fabr., Slant. Tns. ii, p. 285 (l787Xl l<nt. Syst. ir, 99 (1794) t 
Omelin, Syst. Nat. i, (4), p. 2189 (1788) ; Fabr., Byst. Rbyng., p. 161 (1803). 

Aaopm geometncnst Barm., Handb. Ent. ii, (i), p. 380 (1836). 

ilrma geometriea, Dallas, Trans. Ent. Boo. v, p. 187, t. 19, f. 2 (1849|. 

PicromeruB spinidenB, DaHas, List Ham. i, p. 95 (1851); Walkte, Cat. Hot. i, 
p. 138 (1867). 

Pentatoma alima, Wostw., Hope, Oat. Hem. i, p. 40 (1837) P 

Audinetia acvZeata, Ellonriodor, Nat. Tijdschr. Ned« lad., zziv, p. 137, f. 1, 
(1862) : Walker, 1. o., iii, p. 632 (1868). 

Anna Bpinidena, Voflenhoven, Fanne Ent. I’Aroh. Indo*Neer. iii, p. 10 (1868). 

Oimee (Avdinetia) Bpinidena, Btkl, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 16 (1868)} En. Hem. i, 
p. 46 (1870). 

Audinetia Bpinidena, Distant, Biol. Cen. Am. Hem. p. 35 (1879) : A. M. N. H. (6 e.) 
iii, p. 45 (1879) : Lothierry, An. Mas. Gen. xviii, p. 742 (1883). 

Fuscous : spines on pronotum large, acute, with a small acute tooth 
in the middle posteriorly; apex of scutellum and margin of hemelytra, 
white ; beneath paler: feet pale (Fabr.). 

9. Body elongate-ovate, the sides nearly parallel: olive-brown, 
or brownish-testaceous, very thickly punctured: pronotum with the 
lateral angles produced into a short, acute, black spine, which is dis¬ 
tinctly toothed on its hinder margin ; a pale yellowish line runs across 
the disc of the pronotum from angle to angle: scutellum rather dark 
at the base, the apex white: hemelytra with the external margin 
whitish ; membrane transparent; abdomen beneath punctured, with an 
irregular line down the middle, and the stigmata, black : legs, rostrum, 
and antennm yellowish brown: the apex of the third joint of the an- 
tennm, and the whole of the fourth, except the base, black : tarsi pitchy 
(A. geometrica, Dallas). Body, long, 14—15 mill. 

Reported from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Assam, Abyssinia, Mexico. 
The Indian Museum possesses specimens from Calcutta, Harmatti (at 
the foot of the Daphla hills, Assam), Sikkim (mihi). 


Genus Picbomebus, Am. & Serv. 

Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem., p. 84 (1843): Dallas, List. Hem. i, p. 96 (1851) : Walker 
Cat. Het. i, p. 132 (1867):— Cimeai snbg. Oimex, Stil, Ofvere. K. V.-A, Porh. p! 
497 (1867) ; En. Hem. i, p. 45 (1870). * 

Body flat: juga not, or scarcely, longer than the tylus, apical interior 
angle somewhat straight, scarcely acute, not produced inwards : posterior 
angles of pronotum acutely produced, flattened, dentate on the sides: 
▼enteiv in d, without smooth, silky, stridulatory spots : anterior femora 
with 1—2 spines towards the tip ; anterior tibiae not dilated. 
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287. PiCROMERUS OBTUsus, Walker, 

Picromerus ohtustis, Walker, Cat. Ilet. i, p. 130^ (1867) i Distant, A. M. N. H. 
(6 B.) Hi. p. 45 (1879). 

Lurid brown ; oval, rather flat, minutely punctured; dingy testa¬ 
ceous beneath; punctures black : rostram dingy testaceous: antennse 
black, piceous towards the base, 4—5 joints whitish towards the base : 
pronoium crenulate along each side in front; spines broad, obtuse, 
hardly forked at the tips: scutellum with a slight ridge which is widely 
forked towards the fore border: pectus and abdomen beneath with some 
black patches on each side, stigma of the pectus ochraceous: femora 
dingy testaceous, black-speckled ; tibiae tawny, with black tips; tarsi 
black: corium lurid, with blackish punctures and with a few small 
blackish marks: membrane aeneous {Walker), Body, long, 11 — Ilk 
mill. 

Reported from N. India : very common in Sikkim (mihi). 

288. PiCROMERTJS NiORiviTTA, Walker. 

Picromerwi nigrivitta, Walker, Cat. Ilet. i, p. 133 (1867). 

Dingy testaceous, elliptical, rather flat, thickly and minutely black 
speckled, livid beneath : head with the juga and tylus distinctly marked: 
rostrum tawny; antennm black, piceous towards the base; 4—5 joints 
pale yellow towards the base: pronotum with a pale tubercle on each 
side on the disc; sides straight and serrated from the fore border to the 
spine, which is aeneous and ti'uncatc: scutellum with a slight forked 
ridge : pectus with ochraceous stigmata : abdomen beneath with a black 
stripe: legs livid, black-speck led, with a slight aeneous tinge : membrane 
aeneous {Walker). Body, long, lOj mill. 

Reported from Silhat. 

289. PiCROMERUS ROBUSTUS, Distant. 

Picromems robustus, Distant, A. M. N. H. (5 s.) iii, p. 48 (1879). 

Has somewhat the elongated form of A. spinidenSy but with the 
pronotum robust, much deflexed anteriorly, and body narrowed pos¬ 
teriorly : luteous, covered regularly and thickly with coarse brown 
punctures: tylus and juga equal in length; eyes large, prominent, 
obscure fuscous; rostrum luteous, with the tip pitchy; antennas with 
the 2—3 joints sub-equal, pale luteous, third joint pitchy at apex: pro¬ 
notum much narrowed in front and widened posteriorly, with an 
indistinct median, longitudinal line; a transverse row of four small 
luteous spots situated a little behind a somewhat obscure transverse 
ridge ; lateiul angles, produced into long, black, pointed spiues, toothed 
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behind, which give them the appearance of being emarginate at the 
apex ; scntellum with a small Inteons spot in each basal angle : corium 
with purplish reflections towards the apex; membrane fuscous with a 
large whitish spot on the outer and the inner border (size of these spots 
variable) : body beneath Inteons, punctured and mottled with brown ; 
intermediate femora testaceous and the tibiro brownish, with apex and 
tarsi dark fuscous (^Distant), cf, long, 11, exp. lat. angles pron. 
mill.; 9 , long, 14, exp. lat. angles pron. 9 mill. 

The 9 varies in having the luteous spots above much more obscure 
and the legs luteous. 

Reported from Sadiya (Assam), 350 feet. 

Genus Glypsus, Dallas. 

List Horn, i, p. 93 (1851); St&l, Horn. Afric. i, p. 62, 63 (1864) j En. Hem. i, 
p. 47 (1870): Walker, Cat. Het. i, p. 132 (1867). 

Body ovate ; head flattish, juga a little longer than the tylus, some¬ 
what contiguous at tho apex, bucculoa moderately elevated : antenneo 
about half as lon’g as the body, the second joint a little longer than the 
third, tho fourth about equal to the second, the fifth shorter than the 
third : rostrum reaching the posterior coxse, stout, the two apical joints 
of equal length, each a little shorter than tho second : anterior lateral 
margins of pronotum crenulato before the middle, the lateral angles 
strongly spinose: scutellum rather broad, the posterior part narrowed 
hindwards, rounded at tho apex ; frena extended a little beyond tho 
middle of the scutellum : sternal ridge broad, depi'essed, furrowed: 
venter, in cT, without stridulatory sericeous spots, second segment armed 
at the base with a depressed tubercle, slightly prominulous forwards, 
sinuated at the apex : raombrano with nine veins: first femora armed 
beneath with a spine towards the apex; anterior tibiaa quadrangular, 
not dilated exteriorly ; inner spine rather large : tarsi 3-jointed, second 
joint very small, basal joint as long as the other two taken together. 

290. Glypsus fuscispinus, Stil. 

OlypsuB fuitri»pinu8f St&l, En. Hom. i, p. 47 (1870). 
cT. Weakly greyish-flavescent, distinctly punctured fuscous-ferru¬ 
ginous ; antenna) weakly ferruginous ; four very minute spots arranged 
in a transverse row before the middle, and the lateral angles of the 
pronotum, also a small impression on the basal angles of the scutellum, 
black: membrnno sordid vinaceous, apical spot fuscous. Stature almost 
of O. conepiciiuSf Westw., but the latcml angles of the pronotum are 
gmdually acuminated, posterioi’ly near tho apex, not, unless very 
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obsoletelj, sinnated. Head scarcely narrowed before the lateral sinnaes, 
distinctly punctured, smooth posteriorly and on the tylus, punctures <m, 
the tylus arranged in two rows of groups, and, on the posterior part, 
densely arranged in six rows of groups; juga with fuscous limbi, furnished 
in the middle with a somewhat smooth streak : lower side smooth, adorned 
with a lateral, punctulate, fuscous, streak: second joint of the antenna 
shorter than the tliird : rostrum stout, piceous, first joint weakly sordid 
flavescent: pronotum rather densely punctured, punctures on the 
posterior part more obscure, anterior lateral margins slightly sinuate in 
the middle, obtusely crenulate before the sinus, lateral angles much 
produced outwards, acute, above obtusely carinate: scutellum and 
hemelytra densely and distinctly punctured, the scutellum furnished 
behind the middle with a very obsolete wrinkle or ridge ; punctures on 
pectus and venter in groups; the spot on the pectus inclosing the 
furrow from the odoriferous orifices, fuscous : the dorsum of the abdo¬ 
men, black-violaceous, punctulate ; segments of the connexivum spotted 
black on the basal and apical angles, apical angles of the 2—6 ventral 
segments prominulous in a small tooth ; spot on the sixth segment and 
the anal segment, black: median streak on the venter, smooth: no 
stridulatory spots : posterior femora obsoletely varied fuscous : furrow 
on tibia obscurely subsanguineous at the bottom (iStaZ). Long, 15; 
broad, 7: breadth of pronotum, 10 mill. 

Reported from India. 

Genus Podisus, Herrich-Sch&fFer. 

Wanz. Ins. ix, p. 296, 83^(1853); Stil, K. V.-A. F6rh., p. 497 (1867) ; 1. c,, (3), 
p. 40(1872); £n. Hem. i, p 48 (1870): Distant, Biol. Cen. Am. Hem. i, p. 36 
(1879) i—Asopu8, Fiob., Ear. Hem. p. 348 (1861). 

St&I (En. Hem. 1. c.) distributes the species assigned by him to this 
genus amongst the subgenera— TroiluSy Apateticus, Apoccilus, Podisus^ 
and Tylospilus^ of which only Troilus appears to occur in India. 'Sub¬ 
sequently, he raises Troilus to a genus with Asopus luridus, Fabr., as the 
type. Venter without stridulatory spots, spinoso at the base : first pair of 
femora unarmed : juga rounded at the apex,' distinctly longer than the 
tylus: buccul® very slightly elevated, gradually evanescent hindwards ; 
&ena extended beyond the middle of the scutellum. 

291. Podisus luridus, Fabricius. 

Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 701 (1775); Spec. Ins. ii, p. 845 (1781); 
Msnt. Ina. ii, p. 283 (1787) ; Gmelin, ed. Syst. Nat. i (4), p. 2136 (1788); F Wolff, 
Ic. Cim. p. 180, t. 18, f. 130 (1804). 

Cimeji elector, Fabr., Ent. Syst. ir, p. 98 (1794); Syst. Bhyng. p. 160 (1808). 
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Arma luridat Ealin, Wanz. Ins. i, p. 97t 1.15, f. 63 (1831); Dallas, List Hem. i, 
p. 96 <1861); Walker, Oat. Hot. i, p. 134 (1867). 

Pentatoma luniitm, Herr.>Schaff., Nom. Hnt. i, p. 66, 92 (1836). 

Aaopug Iwridus, fiurm., Handb. Bnt. ii (i), p. 879 (1836); Herr.-Scluifl., Wanz. 
Ina. Tii, p. 114 (1844); Gorski, Anuil. Bnt. p. 117 (1852) ; Fieber, Bur. Hem., p. 348 
(1861) ; Dong. & Soott, Brit. Hem. i, p. 94, t. 3, f. 6 (1866).* 

Pentatoma sublurida, Westwood, Hope, Oat. Hem. i, p. 41 (1837). 

Arma Ittridum, Eolonati, Mol. Bnt. iv, p. 40 (1846). 

Aaopug {Podima) hiridua, Plot, Rhynch. Liv. i, p. 96 (1860). 

Podiaua (TroUua) luridua, Stal, Hem. Fabr. i, p. 17 (1868); Bn. Hem i, p. 48 
(1870). 

Var. angusta, Renter, Berlin Bnt. Zeit. xxt, p. 156 (1881). 

Podiaua luridua, Mnlsant, Pan. Franco, Pont., p. 347 (1866) ; Sanndors, Trans. 
Ent. Soc., p. 124 (1875); J. Sahib., K. V.-A. HaniU. xvi (4), p. 15 (1879). 

Antennso black, second joint yellow before the apex : clypcus cmar- 
nato : pronotum obtusely spinose, above greyish, beneath flavesconi : 
ucntellaru greyish, paler at the apex : hemolytra greyish with a median 
fuscous spot: body fuscous, with a large, distinct, deop-black point be¬ 
fore the anus: wings deep black, with a pale marginal spot: feet 
g.cyish {C. elector, Fabr.). The variety sitHttn'da, described by West- 
w</od, has the femora obscure at the apex, antennas fuscous, apex of 
fourth joint fulvous, and a large spot before the anus. Long, 10^ mill. 
Saunders (1. c.) describes it thus :—‘ Yellowish-brown, closely punc- 
tuted with bronzy punctures: head, sides of pronotum, and-counexi- 
vum, bronzy-green, tlio latter with red, tr.an 8 verse spots; sides of the 
pronotum roughly and unevenly denticulate in front, posterior angle 
much produced: antonntc black, apex of fourth joint widely rod : legs 
pale, spotted black. Long, 10 5 mill. 

Reported from nearly all Europe, India. 


Genus Asopus, Burmeister, Stal. 

Burraeistor, Nova Acta Acad. Loop, xvi, Siippt. p. 202 (1834); Handb. Bnt. 
ii (i), p. 377 (1835) : Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H^m. p. 83 (1843): StW, Hcin. 
Afrio. i, p. 63 (1864); Eu. Hem. i, p. 66 (1862). Incladoa Amyotca, Bllenr., Nat. 
Tijds. Ned. liid., xxiv, p. 137 (1862). 

Posterior angles of pronotum obtuse, not spinose: ventral spine 
obtuse, short, hardly reaching insertion of posterior feet: all femora 
unai*med: tibhe unarmed, neither foliated nor dilated: last joint of 
rostrum very short. Differs from Cauthecona in the unarmed ju'enotuni 
and femora. 


24 
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292. A SOPHS MALABABiCHS, Fabrioius. 

Cimew malabaricus, Fabr., Syat. Ent., p. 718 (1776) ; Spec. Ins. ii, p. 36S (1781)} 
Mant. Ins. ii| p. 298 (1787). 

Cimex mactans, Fabr., Spec. Ina. ii, p. 366 (1781) ; Mant. Ina. ii, p. 801 (1788). 

Lygeeus maiabanc'U8,*Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv, p. 151 (1794); Syat. Rhyng., p. 219 
(1803). 

Lygaua mactans, Fabr., Ent. Syat. iT, p. 161 (1794); Syst. Bhyng., p. 227 
(1803). 

CimeiB oeulatus, Fabr., Ent. Syat. Snppt., p. 635 (1798). 

Lygeeus argue, Fabr., Syst. Rhyiig., p. 217 (1803). 

Aeopua argue, Bonn., ISova Acta Acad. Loop, xvi, Snppt. p. 293, t. 41, f. 6 
(1834). 

Aeopua mactans, Dallaa, List .Hem. i, p. 107 (1851); VolL, Faun. Ent. I’Arch. 
Ind. N4erl. iii, p. 12 (1868). 

Aeopua dyetercoides, Ellenr., Nat. Tijds. Ned. Ind., xxiv p. 137, f. 2, 3, (1802); 

Walker, Cat. Het., i, p. 146 (1867). 

Asopus nigripes, Ellenr., 1. c., p. 138, f. 4, 6, ? (1862): Walker, 1. c. i p, 146 
(1867). 

Aaopus malabaricus, Stal, En. Hem. i, p. 56, 230 (1870). 

Head rufescent: antonncp black: pronotum rufous, varied cinoi*o- 
ous, with two black spots anteriorly : scutollum large, rufous with two 
large black spots at the base : wings black; abdomen pale, with large 
cyaneous spots on both sides (L. malabaricus, Fabr.). Head pale mfes- 
cent: antenniB black : pronotum black, paler anteriorly, with two black 
spots: scutellum rufous with two black spots : bemelytra rufous; wings 
black: beneath flavescent with cyaneous bauds (L. mactans, Fabr.). 
Red or red-testaceous: two elliptical transverse spots on the anterior 
part of the pronoturar^nd two on the anterior angles of the scutellum, 
membrane, apex of femora, tibiae, tarsi, antenna?, except the first joint, 
black; first joint of the antennee, red: face and rostrum reddish: 
pectus margined white and red, with rows of black spots; venter 
margined white and red, banded black, with five bands narrower in the 
middle : femora rufous : abdomen laterally not extending much beyond 
the hemelytra, not longer : sometimes two spots on the head {Ellenr.), 
Long, 12 — 13 mill. I have a specimen of A. nigripes, Ellenr., from 
Bengal. 

Reported from India, Saliasram (Bengal), Calcutta (mihi), Java, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Philippines. • 

Species of uncertain position, 

293. Arma velata. Walker, Cat. II9t. iii, p. 532 (1868). 

Ferruginous, nearly elliptical, thickly and minutely punctured; 
punctures black, dull ochraccous beneath : head mostly blackish above : 
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eyes rather prominent: antennse ochraceous; third joint hardly shorter 
than the second; fourth longer than the third and than the fifth: 
pronotum with an irregular black band near the fore border; sides 
indistinctly crenulated; spines black, long, stout, acute: scutellum 
blackish towards the base, except on each side ; tip pale yellow; abdo¬ 
men beneath with a broad black stripe on the apical segment: legs 
ochraceous, stout; membrane brown (Walker). Long, 10| mill. 

Beported from India, closely allied to A. turbida, Walker, but the 
spines of the pronotum are longer and more acute. 

294. Anna turttda, Walker, Oat. Hot. i, p. 140 (1867). 

Piceons, elliptical, thickly and minutely punctured ; black beneath : 
head less than ono-fourth of tho breadth of the pronotum; juga and 
tylus of equal length ; antennae slender: pronotum with a very slight 
longitudinal ridge ; aides crenulated; spines prominent, acutely angular: 
scutellum with a slight longitudinal ridge towards the apex: abdomen 
purple, blue at tho tip: ventral spine not extending beyond tho last 
coxiB: legs piceous, stout, setnlose : membrane cinereous, partly clouded 
with brown (Walker). Long, ll| mill. 

Locality unknown, India P 

Add the follojjfing synonymy to that given in these notes 

J. A. S. B., Pt. II, p. 187, 1886, No. 105, Eurygaster maurusy Linn., 
add:— 

cineren and SchranM, Goezo; teatudinaria and cappata, Poorer, according to 
Pnton; also. 

Citnex friachiif Gmolin, Syst. Nat. i (4), p. 2134 (1792). 

Var. E. nigra, Pieber, E\ir. Horn. p. 370 (1861), 

Var. E. aignata, Piobor, 1. o. ^ 

J. A. S. B,, Pt. II, p. 30, 1887, No. 169, Carpocoris nigricornis, Fabr., 
add:— 

Cimex purpureipennia, IJe Gtior, iii, p. 258 (1773). 

Ciniex cornvua, Grnelin, S3''8i. Nat. i (4), p. 2134 (1792), 

P, 42. No. 186 :—Eymreoris mconspicuus, Herr.-Schaff., add 

Emarcoria helferi, Piober, Enr. Honi. p. 332 (1861). 

Et/sarcoria epistomaiis, Mnls. .aiul Hoy., Pun. Prance, 177 (1866). 

Pentaioma puailla, Costa, Cim. Cent. II, dccas 6-10, 24. 

Eusnreoria paeudoaeneua, Jukowr., n(||. Soc. Ent. Husa., vi, p. 117 : Ball. Soc. 
Moso. 48 (i), p. 238 (1874). 

P. 52 No. 199 :—Eurydema fcstivuniy Linn., transfer 

Var. albivenfris, Jak., to E. dominulum. Scop., and add:— 

Var. maracandicum, Osolian, Strnchia id, Bull. Soc. Moac. 48 (i), p. 239 (1874), 

Var. decoratiim, Hcrr.-Sclitifl, Pentatoma, id, Paun. Gorm. 116 : Walker, Cat. 
Het. ii, p. 313 (1867). 
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’Sfyachia puatvlaia, Fieber, Wdtenw. Beitr. i, p. 862, t. 2, f. S', (1886) : Walker, 
1. c. 

Strachia decorata, Mnls. and Bey., Pan. France, Pent. p. 214 (1866). 

Yar. mehadiense, Horvath, Term. iuz. v, p. 219 (1881) : Bev. d’Ent. rii, p. 187, 

( 1888 ). 

Yar. Christophi, Jok., Horrath, 1. o. 

P. 63, No. 200:— Eurydema dominulwn, Scop., add 

Cimex cordiger, Ctoezo, Benter, Bev. Men. d’Ent. iii, p. 68 (1883).' 

Eurydema ornatum, F. Sahib., Mon. Gooo. Fonn., p. 24 (1848). 

Pmtaloma fimbriolata, Germar, Fann. Ins. 17. For ' bhesgica,’ read ' Ihesgica* in 
hoading. 

P. 64, No. 202 :— Burydema ornatum^ Linn., add - 

Yar. Strachia pectoralis, Fiebor, Enr. Hem., p. 342 (1861). 

Yar. Sh'achia dissimilis, Fiober, do. 

Yar. E'uryd&'na ventrcdis, Kolenati, Mel. Ent. iv, 26 (1846). 

J. A. S. B., Pt. II, p. 3C, 1887, in line 6 from top of page, for ‘ basal,’ 
read * lateral.’ 

Do. p. 165, No. 80, in lino 5 of description, for ‘ bead,’ read ‘ body.* 

Do. p. 1G8, No. 82, in line 10 of description, for ‘ joining,’ read 
* forming.’ 

Do. p. 169, line 9 from top, for ‘ an obliqne striae’ read ‘ and some 
oblique strice.’ ’ 

Do. p. 172, No. 86, add to title, * patricius.’ 

Do. p. 177, line 18 from top of page, for ‘ within,’ read ‘ inward of.* 

Do. p. 189, No. 107, in title, for ‘ Callidea,’ read ‘ CJiitysocouis.’ I 
have since received a specimen from Assam. 
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VI .—On recent Tornadoes in Bengal with special reference to the Tornado 
at Dacoa on April 7th, 1888. In two Parts, Part I. A Description 
I' of the Meteorological Conditions in Bengal which accompanied the 
Formation of the Dacca Tornado.—By Alex. Peeler, Offg. Meteorologi¬ 
cal Reporter to the Government of Bengal. Part II. A full Description 
of the actual Phenomena of the Dacca Tornado.—By A. Crombie,M. D., 
Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

(With Plates XXIV.—XXIX.) 

[Beceived and Bead May 3rd, 1888.] 

Part I. 

Meteorological Conditions accompanying the Dacca Tornado. 

By Alex. Pedler. 

Amongst the very varied meteorological phenomena which arc 
commonly met with in India or in. Bengal, tornadoes are fortunately of 
rare occurrence. So rare are they in most countries that few people, 
except those living in the United States, ever have an opportxmity of 
witnessing one,* On account of their rarity in India and of the rather 
loose manner in which such names as cyclones, whirlwinds, dust-storms, 
and nor’-westers are. sometimes applied to classes of storms which have 
no right to them, it may be well to state that whirlwinds, waterspouts, 
tornadoes, dust-storms, and even nor’-westers, are all closely, connected 
phenomena, differing from each other in such particulars as dimensions 
and intensity, or the degree in which the moisture present is condensed 
and becomes visible, though more or less closely connected in the causes 
which give them birth. Such storms as these are, however, widely 
different from true cyclones both in the manner of their formation 
and in their phenomena. Thus, the largest tornadoes are vastly smaller 
than the smallest cyclones, so that there is no difliculty in distinguish¬ 
ing between the two classes. The cy9^onos with which we are 
familiar in India, and particularly in the Bay of Bengal, are formed 
over sea areas when the conditions of pressure are very uniform, 
when the air motion is small over the area where the storm forms, and 
when the air is of high temperature and nearly saturated with moisture. 
The formation of a cyclone is apparently only possiblf whe^i the energy 
of the storm can bo supplied by. the rapid inrush of moisture-laden 
winds in largo volumes, and the actual formation of it appears to 
follow on or to be connected with excessively heavy and ton-ential 
rain over a small area. Again, cyclones take time to generate, and they 
are frequently in existence for days before they attain their maximum 
sti'ength, and the diameter of the area of hurricane winds is rarely less 
than 100 miles. Cyclones are also as a rule slow moving storms in 
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India, averaging perhaps 8 to 10 miles an bonr, and they rarely travel 
faster than about 15 miles an hour, so that consequently a place visited by 
a cyclone I'emains under its influence usually for some hours and, Anally, 
the whole track of a cyclone may be many hundreds of miles in length. 
Tornadoes or whirlwinds, which, perhaps, from their destructive energy, 
are alone likely to be confounded with cyclones, are of very difEerent 
nature. It is true, cyclones and tornadoes are both circular storms, and, 
in the Northern hemisphere, the rotation of the winds round the centre 
of these storms is against the hands of a watch ; and in this point they 
agree, but they differ in many others. As the result of the examination 
of the character of 600 tornadoes in the United States,* their average 
size is found to be about 360 yards, the velocity of their progression 
about 30 miles an hour, the average time consumed by the tornado 
cloud in passing a given point about six minutes, and the average 
length of the storm track about 28 miles. Another point in which 
tornadoes differ completely from cyclones is that tornadoes have a 
distinct diurnal periodicity, usually occurring from 4 to 6 P. M., and 
they may occur at any season of the year, while fierce cyclones in the 
Bay of Bengal are confined to limited periods of the year, and they can 
have, from the nature of the case, no diurnal periodicity at all. It might, 
however, be objected that perhaps a tornado might grow to a cyclone, 
but up to the present time such an action has never been known to’ 
occur, and thus it must be admitted that there is a sharp line of 
demarcation between the two classes of storms. 

A tornado, briefly described, is merely a whirlwind of excessive 
violence, and the tornado cloud usually takes the shape of a funnel, 
though such descriptions as “ cone-shaped,” “ inverted funnel-shaped, ” 
“ hour-glass-shaped,” &c., sometimes occur. The tornado cloud has 
generally four movements (1) a motion of translation which is in most 
cases from the south-west to the north-east at perhaps an average rate 
of 28 miles an hour, (2) S violent rotating motion, the winds moving 
against the hands of a watch, (3) a swinging to and fro, so that the path 
of the storm frequently becomes very irregular, and sometimes (4) a 
rising and falling motion. With reference to the last movement, torna¬ 
does have been seen by observers to travel actually for some distance 
through the air with the lower point of the tornado cloud at a consider¬ 
able distance from the ground and simply to strike the ground from 
point to point. 

The destructive effects of the tornado seem to be vastly more 
violent than those of cyclones, and the area of destruction is most sharp- 

* Finley, Professional Papers of U. S. Signal Service, Series No. YII., Washing¬ 
ton. 
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ly defined. The effects of tornadoes are in fact almost incredible, and 
they are due to both lateral and ascensional force. Masonry buildings are 
almost ground to powder by the lateral force ;,and, with reference to the 
uplifting power of tornadoes, it is on record that on June 4th, 1877,* 
a tornado passed over Mount Carmel (Illinois) and swept off the spire 
vane and gilded ball of a church and carried them bodily 15 miles in 
a north-easterly direction. 

Previous Tornadoes in Bengal. —Tornadoes seem to have been 
rather more frequent in Bengal than appears to bo commonly supposed, 
though, when compared with other regions, such as the United States, 
their occurrence may be considered very exceptional. In the United 
States, however, sometimes 10 or 12 tornadoes are known to occur in 
different districts in a single day, and in the year 1884 no less than 
180 tornadoes were recorded by the Meteorological Department in dif¬ 
ferent parts of that country. In Bengal, previous to the year 1870, 
there appear to be only two or three well authenticated cases of tornadoes 
on rocord.t One occurred on the 8th April in the year 1838 in the 
District of the ^4-Porguunas, and it {)assed close to Calcutta and was 
attended with great damage. This storm, which is described by Messrs. 
Floyd and Patton, J was a very violent one and destroyed several villages. 
Its track is rather difficult to trace, but it appears to have passed near 
Dum-Dum, through Baliaghata a short distance to the east of Calcutta, 
and through Sonarpur S. E. of Calcutta on che South-Eastern State 
Railway. Its course was said to be southerly, a very unusual circum¬ 
stance. Its track was roughly 16 miles long by ^ to ^ a mile broad, and 
it lasted for 4 hours. The number of persons killed was 215, and the 
wounded, which were numerous, were sent to the Alipur Hospital. An 
observer at Dum-Dum says, one of the hail-stones which fell at that 
place during this storm weighed three and a half pounds. In passing, 
it may be mentioned that appended to the desci'iption of this storm 
there is a statement of a mass of ice, apparently a conglomeration of 
hailstones, and measuring 19 feet 10 inches, having fallen in tho year 
1838 at Nowloor near Dharwar. 

Another tornado occurred at Pundooah (Hooghly District) on May 
1st, 1865, and is described by Babu Chandra Sekar Chattorjee in the 
Proceedings of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal.§ The diameter of its 
vortex appears to have been about 200 feet, and its rate of advance 
in a north-easterly direction about 10 miles an hour. It occurred at 

* Buchan and Balfour Stewart’s article on Meteorology in Encycl. Bri. 19th. Ed. 

t Some of thoBO stonna aro described in Blauford’s Indian Meteorologist's Vade 
Mooum. 

t J. A. S. B., 1838, p. 422. 


§ F. A. S. B., for ISuii, p. 124. 
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C to 6.30 P. M., and, according to the statements made, its track must 
have been at least 3 to 4 miles long. It killed 20 persons and did a 
large amount of damage. ^ The rotation of the winds in the storm was 
against the hands of a clock. 

Major Sherwill* in 1860 describes several waterspouts (pheno* 
mena of similar nature to tornadoes) which he had observed in and 
near Calcutta previous to this date; and one which occurred on October 
7th, 1859, is described by him as having been 1500 .feet in height and 
having inundated half a square mile of country to a depth of six inches. 

These, however, are the only clear cases of such storms 1 can find in 
Bengal pi-evious to 1860. After this date either these storms have be¬ 
come much more numerous, or, as is more probably the case, owing to 
the more accumto records kept of such phenomena, our knowledge of 
their occuri*ence has become more complete. Thus, Mr. W. Q. WilIson,t 
formerly Meteorological Reporter to the Government of Bengal, states 
there were whirlwinds in April 1871 and September 1872 in the Nadia 
District, also a rather severe one at SatkhiraJ (24-Pergunnas District) 
on 25th April, 1872, one at Bhadalia§ (Nadia District) on Pobmary 11th, 
1874, and another at the same place at 5 p. m. on 16th September 1874. 

In the case of the Satkhira storm of April 1872, Mr. Willson con¬ 
sidered that it accompanied, or was in some way connected with, the 
passage of a low pressure area through Bengal at the same time, and lie 
states that the storm moved in the same direction as the ti’ongh of low 
}n-u88ure. This storm, however, was very small and only caused three 
deaths. 

The most violent storm of this kind in Bengal on record is de¬ 
scribed by Mr, Fassoij.(j It occuiTed in the Mymonsingh District on 
March 26th, 1875, and it partially destroyed the villages of Uladali and 
Ghambpri. It seems to have originated over the bed of a large river, 
instead of, as is usually the case, over hot plains. In this instance, tlio 
duration of the whirlwind was 20 minutes, the width of its path 250 
yards, and the length of its course from formation to dissipation a little 
over two miles. Its course was almost exactly from south-west to north¬ 
east, and it occurred just after dusk. The whirlwind seems to have been 
accompanied with a fiery appearance or ruddy glare, and, though it was 
a storm of great violence, it did comparatively little damage to life and 
property, as the greater part of its path was over the open country. • 

The Dacca tornado now described by Dr. Orombie appears to have 
boon very similar in character to that which visited the Mymensingh 


* J. A. S. B. Vol. XXIX, p. 306. 
t P. A. S. n. 187S, p. 107. 

J l». A. S. B. 1872, p. 06. 


§ P. A. S. B. 1875, p. 107. 
II P. A. S. B. 1875, p. 104. 
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District in 1875, as to size, duration, and general direction, but, as itif 
track lay through a populous town instead of the open country, the 
amount of damage done by it was very large. 

MbTEOROLOOIOAL conditions USDiiLLT PRECEDINO TORNADOES. —As Will 
be seen from the preceding description, the number of tornadoes which 
have ocoorred in Bengal (and probably in India also), and of which ac¬ 
curate records are obtainable, has been far too small to enable any soientifio 
work to be undertaken as to their causation. In the United States, how¬ 
ever, as previously mentioned, tornadoes are frequent, and, under tho 
direction of the War Department, the Signal Service of that country has 
done most valuable work on these storms. For a full description of tho 
effects of these storms and of the meteorological conditions which pre¬ 
cede them, the works of Lieutenant John P. Finley may be consulted.* 
But even though Mr. Finley has worked out the records of about 800 
tornadoes, he has been unable to lay down more than very general state¬ 
ments as to tho meteorological conditions which precede such storms, 
and, in his last work published in 1885, ho states, “The following are 
some of the conclusions which appear to proceed from a study of the 
relation of tornado-centres to areas of barometric minimum. 

1 . That there is a definite portion of an area of low pressure with¬ 
in which tho conditions for the development of tornadoes are most favour¬ 
able, and this is called the dangerous octant. 

2. That there is a definite relation between the position of tornado 
regions and the region of high contrasts in temperature, tho former lying 
to the south and east. 

3. That there is a similar definite relation of position of tornado 
regions and tho region of high contrasts in tho dew point, tho former 
being, as before, to tho south and cast. 

4. That tho position of tornado regions is to the south and east of 
the region of high contrasts of cool northerly and warm southerly winds, 
a condition tliat appears to bo dependent upon the preceding, and is of 
use when observations of temperatui’o and dew point are not accessible. 

6 . Tho relation of tornado regions to tho movement of upper and 
lower clouds presents some interesting points for study, but, as yet, no 
decided results. 

6 . The study of the relation of tornado regions to the form of 
barometric depressions appears to show, that tornad(»cs are more frequent 
when tho major axes of the barometrio troughs trend north and south 
or north-east and south-west, than when they tiend east and west.” 

* In Buch papers as ProfosBional Papora of tho Signal Service War Department. 
No. IV. Tornadoes of May 2!)LliaTid 3Ut1i, 1870. No. Vf. lieport on the uliaractor 

of GOD tornadoes. No. XVl. Tornado Studios for 1884. 

# 
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In reference to the connection which Mr. Finley appears to find 
between the passage of barometric minima and the possibility of format 
tion of tornadoes, it will be remarked that Mr. Willson apparently traced 
a connection between the two same facts in tho case of the Satkhira 
tornado of L872. 

According to the meteorological charts which accompany Mr. Finley’s 
Memoirs, it would appear that the position of the formation of tornadoes 
is to the south and east of the lino taken during tho advance of the 
barometric minimum, and that it occupies the same relative position to 
the high contrasts of temperature and humidity. Further, it is probable 
that the track of the tornado bears a definite relation to the position of 
these same violent contrasts. In all these cases, however, it is not to 
be assumed that tho tornado will be formed in close proximity to baro¬ 
metric minima or to contrasts of temperature and humidity, for the 
researches in America show that those actions may only exist long dis¬ 
tances, perhaps 200 or 300 miles, away. Beyond these rather vague state¬ 
ments, it does not appear safo to go, but it is clear there must be some 
further cause or causes at work which determine the actual formation 
of the storm, but of which at the present time we have no knowledge. 

Similar actions or contrasts of temperature and humidity brought 
about by more or less opposing wind systems blowing in neighbouring 
districts are common in Bengal during the hot weather season. It fre¬ 
quently happens that hot, dry, north-westerly winds may be blowing a 
short distance inland, whUe moist, comparatively cool, southerly or south¬ 
easterly winds are blowing to the south of them, or along the coast and 
in the neighbouring districts. Such actions usually, it is believed, pro¬ 
duce the nor’westers with which all are familiar, and which are of very 
frequent occurrence in Bengal from about February to June. The history 
of sonfe of these storms has been worked out by Mr. Eliot.* Experience 
has shown that nor’-westers do not occur either when a steady, hot, 
and dry westerly or north-westerly current is blowing over Bengal, or 
even when a steady easterly or south-easterly current heavily laden with 
moisture is blowing over the Province, as is the case during the rainy sea¬ 
son, but it is required that both currents be present in different districts. 
To state the case roughly and very briefly, it is believed that the actual 
storm may be formed at the area of interaction by one of two causes. 
Either the moist wind may be forced upwards above the hot, dry current, 
when according to well known laws the mass of gas would expand and 
cool, and at once deposit a part of its moisture in the form of rain. 
This formation of liquid water from aqueous vapour will immediately 
set free a large amount of energy, which, perhaps, increases the ascen- 

* Indian Meteorological Memoirs, Tol. I, p. 119. 
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sional motion; and this probably forms an important part in the develop¬ 
ment of the storm and of its well known energy. Or the north-westerly 
onrrent which is blowing may saddenly overcome the resistance of the 
southerly current, and cool air from the higher regions of the atmos¬ 
phere may force its way downwards to the earth’s surface and cause 
similar effects. The formation, however, of those nor’westers appears 
to necessitate a considerable amount of air motion, and also that the air 
currents shall be of more or less opposite nature. 

This, however, does not exhaust the possibilities of storms in TnfUa,, 
and, in many cases, dust-storms, &o. are formed when there are apparently 
no opposing wind systems at work as previously described. Such 
storms usually form at considerable distances inland and over highly 
heated and dry land surfaces, and their formation is probably due 
to the intense heating effect of the sun’s rays on an atmosphere 
more or less laden with dust and other solid particles. The immediate 
antecedent cause of the formation of such a storm may perhaps 
be found in an action which may be best described in the words 
of Sir George Airy, who states, “ The atmosphere is a viscous gas, and it 
is only on this assumption that cyclonic phenomena and the phenomena 
of all rotatory storms in the hotter parts of the earth can be explained, 
and that in such storms there is a mass of hot air which, from the vis¬ 
cosity of its structure, is not able to rise up for a long time until at last 
it rises up with a burst.” It is in fact only by some such action as this 
that many of the phenomena of. hot weather storms in India can be ex¬ 
plained. If we adpait that, over a considerable tract of land, owing to 
the heating effect of the sun and the viscosity of the air, there is a 
decided increase of pressure, which, after accumulating for a time, is 
suddenly relieved, and that in consequence of this relief of pressure the 
highly heated air suddenly ascends, then the uprush will, directly the 
ascensional motion commences, assume a spiral movement, and there 
will bo formed in the northern hemisphere a wind rotation probably 
against the hands of a watch, similar in fact to that sometimes observed 
in dust-storms and usually in tornadoes in the northern hemisphere. 
Though these storms can be understood so far, their enormous energy 
has not been well accounted for, though many theories and suggestions 
have been put forward. 

Theories such as have just been very briefly and incompletely 
described arc advanced to account for the classes of storms which arc 
frequently met with in India during the hot season' of the year, but, from 
time to time, perhaps once in five or ten years, the conditions which 
usually are only followed by ordinary nor’westers or dust-storms, but 
which are more or less violent in their nature, give birth to a whirlwind 
or tornado of extreme energy and destructh'e force. In the case of the 
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Dacca tornado under discussion, an ordinary nor’wester was actually 
in progress when the tornado suddenly appeared in close proximity to^ 
if not in actual connection with, the storm, but still quite distinct from 
it, and moving in its own particular path. This would apparently point 
to the fact that the general conditions which produce nor’westers, or 
perhaps dust-storms, may with the addition of some cause or causes, 
possibly almost accidentally present, also generate tornadoes of a violent 
type. What such additional circumstances or causes are which deter¬ 
mine the actual formation of the tornado, it is impossible at present to 
say, but it is fortunate for India that the combination of circumstances 
required is rare. 

The conditions as to great contrasts of temperature and humidity 
previously referred to, and the passage of areas of barometric minima 
may be looked upon as predisposing causos only, but they clearly cannot 
be classed as proximate causes, for such predisposing conditions obtain 
very frequently indeed in India, and it is rarely that they are followed 
by tornadoes. 

Tornadoes are also found in America to bo formed frequently 
during still or almost calm weather, and there are accounts of observers 
having actually seen the foraation and growth of a tornado taking place 
on an almost perfectly calm but sultry day.* This would perhaps point 
to some such action as described before in Sir George Airy’s words 
being the possible explanation of their formation; and, if such is the 
case, any forecast of their probability from any regular or dednito series 
of meteorological conditions would become impractigablc, for it is mani¬ 
festly impossible to say when any sudden uprush of heated air may take 
place over any large and highly heated area, or at what point such action 
might occur. 

Tbe above statements may perhaps be said to be confessions of an 
ignorance more or less complete of the subject of tornado formation, but 
such only are the facts at present known. 

Metkorological Conditions in Bengal previous to the Tornado. 
—The meteorological conditions of the earlier parts of the year do 
not c;ill for any particular comment. In fact, the phenomena of the 
formation and existence of a tornado are of such a brief and transitory 
nature that it would be useless to seek for anything like proximate or 
even predisposing causes in the meteorology of the previous months 
of the year; so that an extremely brief record will suffice. 

January and February wore months of the normal cold weather 
type in Bengal, and in March the usual rapid increase of temperature 

* H. S. Whitfield, Tornadoes in tho Southern States, American Journal of 
Science, 3rd Series, Yol. II, p. 96 and others. 
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took place, the mean temperature of the province at the end of March 
being nearly 10° higher than at the commencement. The winds blow¬ 
ing in the various districts were nearly normal in character; dry wes¬ 
terly and north-westerly winds were reported in the west and north-west 
of the province, moist south-westerly and southerly winds were blowing 
at the southern stations, and moist south-easterly and easterly winds at 
the eastern and at some of the northern stations. In consequence of the 
interaction between these wind systems, a considerable number of local 
storms or nor*westers occurred, principally about the middle of the 
month; these ceased about the 18th of March and weather became line, 
but again on the 27th, without any particular, change in the ordinary 
conditions, a series of storms sot in, very local in character, but some of 
which were exceedingly fierce. One, if not two, of those storms appear 
to have been whirlwinds or tornadoes. One of them occurred in the 
Magura subdivision of the Jessore district, and Mr. F. H. Barrow, 0. S., 
Magistrate of Jessore, describes it as follows 

“ I have the honor to report that at sunset of 27fch March last, a 
hail-storm blew; in the Magura subdivision and devastated the villages 
Barbhanga, Kukhila, Grobindpore, Nurandia, Ghoranach, Jagdal, and 
Dakurbhila. It is described as having risen in the shape of a whirl¬ 
wind from Kalijir bheel about 2 miles to the south-east of Magura 
and blown right across the south over the villages in the order they are 
noted. It blow in a cyclonic form, throwing down almost all the huts 
and uprooting and smashing extensive bamboo topes and fruit trees, 
it is said by thousands. There was a large tank in village Qhora- 
nach which supplied drinking water to the inhabitants of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. This tank has been literally, filled with falling trees and 
branches, and the water rendered undrinkable. 

“ Four persons died by the fall of trees and huts, and nearly 24 
persons, chietiy women, h.ave received hurt. 

“ The storm has caused great hardship to the inhabitants of the 
7 villages named. They have lost almost overytliing they had, and have 
no shed to shelter them.” 

The following is a further note by Babu Kali Pmsanna Sircar, 
Subdivisional officer of Magura. 

“ The tornado blew towards the south, inclining a little towards the 
east. It is said that two gusts of wind, one blowing from the east, and 
the other from the west, met together at Kalijir bheel, about 2 miles 
south of Magura, and then swept across the country. Tlio area affected 
is about 7 miles in length and I mile in width, and the duration was 
about 10 minutes. The people say that the torimdo blew in the shape 
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shewn in the sketch.* It was ushered in by a deep rumbthiig soupd as 
of a continuous distant thunder and it lasted about 3 minute&**^ 

On the same day, 27th March, an extremely violent storm took plaoe 
in the Pubna district, which passed over the villages of Barenga, Kalay-' 
anpore, and many others. The storm is said to have blown from the 
north-west and crossed the Brahmaputra and Batabnnda over to the 
district of Dacca. It seems to have lasted, according to the published 
accounts, about half an hour. Many huts and trees were thrown down 
and some pucca houses badly injured. More than 20 persons were killed 
and about 80 severely injured. No details as to this storm havb been 
I’eceived from the District Officers by the Meteorological Department, the 
aboye facts having appeared in the daily papers, but, so far as can be judged 
by its destructive violence, etc., this storm also must have been a whirl¬ 
wind or tornado, though probably not connected with the Magura storm. 

From the 27th of March to the 4th April, again, the meteorological 
conditions of the province call for.no particular comment, except that 
on the 1st there were storms in North Bengal, and on the 4th a few 
nor’westers were reported in Orissa and West Bengal.^ From the 4th 
to the 6th there was an almost complete absence of local storms, and 
w'eather appeared fairly settled. The character of the meteorological 
changes which took place in Bengal from the 5th to the 6th of April is 
shewn in the following small table ;— * 


OhaervationB taken at 10 a. m. April 6th, 1888. 


Stations. 

Pressure reduced 
to 32” and sea 
level in inches. 

ohange of pres¬ 
sure since pre¬ 
vious day. 

Maximum Tem¬ 
perature. 

Minimum Tem¬ 
perature. 

10 A. M. Tem¬ 
perature. 

O . 

^ It 

■ ^ • 

d CQ 
33 

Wind direction. 

Wind velocity in 
miles per hour. 

Cloud proportion.] 

Eainfall. 

State of weather 
for previous 24 
hours. 

False Point 

• •• 

29-848 

-024 

87-4 

77-6 

85-3 

78 

S.S.W. 

11 

3 

Nil. 

Fine. 

Hazaribagh 

• as 

29-764 

-023 

94-6 

69-9 

91-7 

0 

N.W. 

12 

0 

Nil. 

Fine. 


• ■ 

29-758 

-004 

99*7 

70*2 

94-7 

9 

W. 

7 

0 

Nil. 

Fine. 

Saagor Island 


29-838 

Nil. 

90-2 

llgigij 

85-9 


S.S.W. 

19 

6 

Nil.' 

Fino. 

Calcntta .. 


29-831 

+ -022 

97-6 

75-2 

86-4 

itfl 


4 

El 

Nil. 

Fine. 

Josaore ... 

• s* 

29-838 

+ 032 

100-8 

76-3 

90-( 

■Sfi 

S.S.W. 

3 

0 Nil. 

Fine. 

Furreedpore 

• • t 

2gr868 

+ -005 

88-5 

76-9 

87-: 

65 

s. 

6 

□ 

Nil. 

Fine. 

ChittaKonK 

• si 

29-897 

+ -032 

88-8 

74-3 

86-( 

68 

S.S.W. 

8 

3 

Nil. 

Fine. 



29-820 

+ 012 

94-1 

77-0 

86-5 

70 

S.W. 

8 

0 

Nil. 

Fine. 

Myrnensinfir 

• •• 

29-823 


90-0 

76-1 

85-2 

63 

S.E. 

6 

2 

Nil. 

Fine. 

SeraiKunKe 

• ■ ■ 

29-800 

+ -021 

99-0 

71-7 

PltM 

44 

S.S.W. 

5 

0 

Nil. 

Fino. 

Dlinbri ... 

• • • 

29-801 

+ 069 

96-6 

69 7 

84-9 

44 

w.s.w. 

6 

0 

Nil. 

Fine. 

Bogra 

• ■ • 

29-777 

4 -030 

100 3 

71-8 

94-5 

21 

S.W. 

6 

0 

Nil. 

Fine. 

Dinagepore 

• • • 

29-766 

+ 020 

99-1 

65-7 

96-3 

11 

S.W. 

6 

m 


Sultry. 

Bampore Beanleah 


-009 

98-4 

66-7 

95-6 

23 

S.W. 

4 


jcnM 

Pine. 

Berhampore 

• •• 

29-810 

+ 018 

101-2 

72-8 

94-5 

18 

S.S.W. 

6 



Fine. 


* The diagram given is very similar to the shape of an apple. 
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The ohsdrvaiioiia oonieiaed in the above table, with those ot a good 
many oiher stotionB, are charted on a small map (PI. XXIV.) on which 
are drawn the lines of eqnal pressure reduced to 8ea*level, which are 
shewn by oonimnons lines, the lines of eqnal humidity in broken lines, 
and those of eqnal temperature at 10 a. m. by dotted lines; bnt in the 
last case the temperatures are not reduced to their sea-level equivalents, 
for the majoiity of stations which are shewn are in the plains of Bengal, 
and do not therefore differ very much in height above sea-level, and, for 
the purposes required in this paper, it dues not appear that such a correc* 
tiou is liecessary. The observations prove clearly that, so far as atmos¬ 
pheric pressure was concerned, the changes wore very small, and did not 
denote that there was any particular disturbance going on in Bengal. 
On the previous day, the 5th, the observations taken over the whole of 
India for the India Weather Report had shewn that pressure was falling 
over part of Orissa and tho neighbouring parts of the Central Provinces, 
while over the whole of Bengal and^ehar pressure was rising. On tho 
6 th April, or tho day under review, pressure was falling decidedly over 
Chutia Nagpur.and parts of Orissa, while it was still rising over the 
remainder of the Province, particularly in East and North Bengal. 
Owing to those changes, a shallow area of comparatively low pressure 
appeal^ to have formed over parts of West Bengal and Chutia Nagpur, 
though the lowest pressures in the pi'ovinco were actually recorded in 
Behar and North Bengal. On this day also, the isothermal lines repre¬ 
senting differences of 5° are very close to each other, particularly over 
parts of North Bengal, showing that thei'O were great contrasts of tem¬ 
perature over limited areas. The broken lines shewing equal degrees of 
humidity are also very close over East and North Bengal, and, whilo 
such stations as Berhampore, Rampore Bauleah, Bogra, Dinagepore, 
and the area to the west show generally humidities below 20 per cent, 
only 50 to 100 miles to the east of this area, humidities of about 70 per 
cent, were generally reported. 

Tho distribution of the humidity and the wind directions over tho 
Province as laid down in tho chart for tho day (PI. XXIV.) shew 
most clearly that two very distinct wind currents were principally 
affecting Bengal. There was an exceptionally dry westerly current 
blowing from the centre of India over Behar, Chutia Nagpur, and 
West Bengal, and even penetrating as far as North Bengal, for winds 
were more or less westerly with very low humidity at Bogra, Dinago- 
pore, and Rungpore. At the southern stations, a strong and very moist 
southerly wind from tho Bay of Bengal was blowing, giving, in com¬ 
bination with the westerly winds from Central India, a south-westerly 
breeze over considerable parts of the centre of tho Province, while north- 
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easterly winds wore blowing down the Assam valley, and reached as far 
as Jiilpiguri in North Bengal. The limit on this day of the area of the 
action of the moist southerly winds may be said to be defined by a 
curved line running through Balasore, Calcutta, Jessore, and Mymen- 
singh; and near this line and to the north and west of it, the contrasts 
of temperature aud humidity were exceptionally large. 

The following table gives again some of the principal meteorolo¬ 
gical observations taken in Bengal on the morning of the 7th April 1888. 

Observations taken at 10 a. m. April 7th, 1888. 


Stations. 

Pressure reduced to 32° 
and sea-level in inches. 

Change of pressure since 
previons day. 

Maximum temperature. 

g 

0) 

6 

9 

g 

0 

d 

•iH 

10 A. M. temperature. 

8 

II 

eS 

GQ 

t 

a 

< 

o 

iH 

> 

a 

a 

d 

W 

Wind direction. 

Wind velocity in miles per 
hour. 

Cloud proportion. 1 

Rainfall. 1 

state of 
-weather for 
previous 24 
hours. 

False Point 

29-815 


8G-9 

77-6 

85-3 

74 

s.s.w. 

14 

0 


Dust Haze. 

Eazaribof^h 

•716 

-.04S 

98-5 

72-8 

92*2 

8 

S.8.W. 

9 

0 


Fine. 

Patna 

•711 

-.047 

1029 

73-2 

98-3 

16 

w. 

5 

ML 


Clear. 

Saiigor Island .. 

•795 

-.043 

89-7 

8()-5 

85-9 

70 

s.s.w. 

22 

4 

... 

Fine. 

Calcntta. 

•767 

-.064 

96-5 

77-2:86-9 

70 

s.w. 

7 

2 


f 

if 

Jessore . 

•773 

-.065 

1020 

78-4; 89 4 

68 

s. 

4 

0 

■ V • 


Parreodpore 

•858 

-.010 

88-5 


6.') 

8. 

5 

0 

,, 

if 

ChittaeoDK 

•873 

- .024 

87-9 

75-5 


65 

8. 

7 

3 

• ■ • 

f> 

l^tXiCCQf 

•779 

-.041 

94-5 

76-2 

86-7 

72 

S.S.W. 

10 

2 



Mymensing ... 

■780 

-.043 

903 

756 

84-7 

08 

S.S.E. 

5 

5 

• ■ • 

ii 

Serajernnee 

•711 

-.059 

1000 

73-7 

89-5 

59 

S.R.E. 

6 

0 

• • • 


Dhnbri ... ... 

•740 

-.061 

96-7 

67-8 

84-7 

59 

Culm. 

5 

4 

• • • 

Clear. 

Bogra . 

•7J0 

-.067 

101-9 

74-6 

915 

5S 

W.8.W. 

6 

0 


Hot wind. 

Dinngeporo 

•703 

-.053 

101-] 

6G-2 

99-8 

13 

W.S.W. 

7 

m 

■ • • 

Very sulti^. 

Bampore^Beanleab 

•740 

- .050 

■urtgj 

70-7 

89-6 

64 

8. 

5 

0 


Fine. 

Berhampore 

•738 

“.072 


75-3 


63 

S.W. 

7 



Foggy. 


On this day, there was again only a slight change in the pressui’e, 
and the barometer fell by about 0 03" to 0*07" over the whole province. 
The most rapid fall of pressure took place at such stations as Calcutta, 
Kishnagar, Jessore, Berhampore, Serajguuge,'Bogra, and Dhubri, appa¬ 
rently pointing to the advance of the feeble area of low pressure from 
Chutia Nagpur and West Bengal towards Central and North Bengal. 
The area of comparatively low pressure was, however, a feeble one, but 
it is shewn distitictly in PI. XXV. by the shape of the isobars for the 
day, that for 29‘75' dipping down rapidly to the south and including a 
Jlargo part of the centre of the Province. There was no particular 
change of pressure at llucca or at any of the neighbouring stations 
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in any way differing from the general atmospheric oscillation which was 
taking place over Bengal, and no indication of any kind was given of 
the possible formation of any violent storm over this area. So far then 
as the pressure indications go, it would appear that the extremely 
feeble comparatively low pressure area which on the 6th was over 
Ghntia Nagpur and West Bengal was advancing slowly in a north¬ 
easterly or easterly direction, and it is certain that the pressure at 
some of the stations in the centre of the Province, particularly at 
Kishnagar or between that station and Berhampore, was distinctly low. 
At Kishnagar indeed the fall of pressure in the 24 hours preceding 
10 A. M. of the 7th was 0*074 inch, while at Berhampore it was 
0 072 inch. 

A glance at PI. XXV., representing the meteorology of this day, 
will again shew the very marked contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which existed ovei' the centre and north of the Province, and particu¬ 
larly in North and Central Bengal, where high temperature with low 
humidity and low temperature with high humidity existed within a few 
miles of each other. Thus at 10 A. M. at Dinagopore temperature was 
99*8° and humidity was 13 per cent., while at Bungpore, a few miles to 
the east north-east, temperature was 88*4° and humidity 45 per cent. 
At Nya Dumka temperature was 97*9° and humidity 13 per cent., and 
at Berhampore, a few miles to the oast, temperature was 90*4° and humi¬ 
dity 63. It will, however, be noticed that this area of great contrasts of 
temperature and humidity had advanced much further north than it was 
on the 6th. In fact, when comparing the humidities and wind directions 
at the various stations on the two days, it is seen that on the 7th the 
moist southerly wind current had advanced rapidly over Central and 
part of North Bengal, and had either forced back the dry westerly wind 
before it, or had pushed its way under it, and thus on this day there is 
no doubt that the moist current from the Bay of Bengal made its 
influence felt as far as Berhampore, Rampore Beauleah, Bogra, Maldah, 
and Rungpore, but that it had failed to roach as far north as Dinagepore. 
This fluctuation in the area affected by these winds is unusually largo 
and well marked, but, as will be seen subsequently, the observations of 
the 8th April shewed that this northerly advance of the moist southerly 
winds was purely temporary, and by the morning of the 8th the moist 
winds had been completely driven back to their former position. Such 
large oscillations as these point most unmistabeably to a most disturbed 
state of the atmosphere, and it will be remembered that, on the evening 
of day, the tornado at Dacca happened. 

The following table contains some of the principal meteorological 
observations taken in Bengal on the morning of the 8th April:— 

26 
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Observations taken at 10 a. m. April 1888. 


Stations. 

Fressnre reduced to 82° and 
sea-level in inches. 

Change of pressure since pre- 
vions day. 

— 

c 

1 

1 

1 

s 

4 

Minimnin temperature. | 

1 

1 

• 

4 

O 

8 

iH 

II 

i 

OQ 

* 

■4 

s 

49 

I 

W 

Wind direction. 

Wind velocity in miles per hour.] 

Cloud proportion. | 

• 

1 

. 

State of 
-ireather for 
previous 24 
hours. 

False Point 


29-768 


86-4 

78-2 

86-8 

72 

s.s.w. 

21 

0 

• « • 

Dnst Haze. 

Hasaribagh 


•761 

+ .045 


BE 

86-6 

4 

w. 

18 

0 

• • • 

Strong wind. 

Patna 


■G96 

-.016 

104-9 

73-2 

Igil? 

8 

w. 

6 

0 

s * • 

Clear. 

Sangor Island 



-.028 

89-7 

81-5 

85-4 

79 

s.w. 

27 


• •• 

Fine. 

Calontta 


■733 

-.034 

93-5 

72-7 

92-4 

22 

w.s.w. 

G 

0 


9 } 

Jcasure 


•764 

-.019 

991 

74 7 

92-2 

40 

N.W. 

4 

0 


99 

Forreedpore 


•866 

+ .007 

88-6 

77-9 


61 

S. 

6 

0 

set 

99 

Chittairong 


•803 

-.070 

87-7 

1r£V 

83-4 

76 

S.8.E. 

9 

0 


99 

Dacca 


•714 

-.065 

92-9 

75-2 

86-7 

76 

S.W. 

12 

1 

0-36 

Tornado. 

Mymensing 


•699 

-.081 

90-2 

73-4 

866 

67 

B.8.E. 

8 

3 

• « • 

Fine. 

SeraisTinge 


•676 

-.066 

101-3 

73 7 

89-5 

51 

WS.W. 

7 

0 

• • • 

99 

Dhubri 


■66.6 

-.075 

99-4 

69-2 

84.-6 

60 

N.N.E. 

7 

1 

■ ■ « 

Clear. 

Bogra 


•660 


Ik® 

73-8 

93-1 

27 

W. 

6 



nigh wind. 

DiuaKOpore 


•709 



69-1 

96-8 

10 

W.S.W. 

10 

0 

■ • • 

Very sultry.^ 

Rampore Beanleah 


-.060 

101-4 

69-7 

93-6 

27 

S.W. 

4 

0 

» « « 

Fine. 

Borbatnpore 

... 

•712 

-.026 

104-7 

74-3 

93-5 

17 

W.S.W. 

5 

0 

• • • 

99 


It will be noticed in these observations that there had been a deci¬ 
dedly rapid fall of the barometer at Uampore Beaaleah, Mymeusing, 
Serajgunge, Dhubri, and Bogra, while at Sangor Island, Jessore, Galcatta, 
Berhampore pressure had fallen only slightly. The slight area of com¬ 
paratively low pressure which was in Central Bengal on the 7th April 
appears to have again advanced in a north-easterly direction and to have 
slightly intensified, and on this day a very distinct low pressure area 
existed in North Bengal, and was represented by such stations as Itung- 
pore, Bogra, Serajgunge, Mymensingh, and Dhubri. The marked con¬ 
trasts of temperature and humidity still existed over the north and 
centre of the Province, but scarcely to such an extent as on the 7th, and 
the lines in PI. XXV. shewing the increase of temperature by 5° and of 
humidity by 25 per cent, on this day are still rather close. The most 
important feature is, however, the change which is seen in the condition 
of the centre of the province when the humidity and wind directions are 
considered together, and, as already indicated, the moist southerly wind 
which had advanced rapidly over the country from the 6th to the 7th 
had been forced back between the 7th and the 8th with apparonij-y 
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more than equal rapidity, and in feet the sontherly winds had been 
pushed back much farther than they had previously advanced, for on 
this day their action was confined only to the area to the east of a 
curved line represented by such stations as Saugor Island, Burrisaul, 
Fnreedpore, Serajgunge, and Dhubri. It is therefore clear that there 
must have been a most anusoal and rapid increase in the strength of 
the dry westerly wind enrrent on the 7th to have overcome the resistance 
of the strong sontherly current in such a complete manner, and the 
actions of these opposing winds seem to be by far the most important 
facts in the meteorology of the period, 6th to 8th of April, during which 
the tornado was formed. 

These changes in the areas affected by either the very dry westerly 
or the very moist southerly current are best shewn by placing in a table 
the humidities recorded at 10 a. m. at the various stations affected 
on each day from April 6th to the 9th inclusive. 

Table shewing the Satwation of air with moisture. 

Complete saturation = 100. 



Station. 

April 

April 

April. 

April 

Distbict. 

Gth, 

7th, 

8th, 

9th, 



1888. 

1888. 

1881. 

1888. 

( 

Motihari 

14 

16 

6 

6 


Arruh ... 

13 

64 

10 

11 

( 

Bankiporo 

9 

16 

8 

11 

Cbatia Nagpur 


Hazaribagh 

0 

8 

4 

6 


Calcutta 

68 

70 

22 

13 

South-West Bengal ... 


Bnrdwan ... 

Berhamporo 

45 

18 

60 

63 

14 

17 

10 

15 



Jessuro... ... 

G4 

68 

40 

60 



Chittagong ... 

68 

65 

76 

79 



Burrisaul 

72 

73 

73 

56 

East Bengal ...* 


Fureodpore 

65 

63 

61 

32 


DfilCCQi ••• 

70 

72 

75 

60 



Mymensingh 

63 

68 

67 

18 



Bogra ... 

21 

68 

27 

14 



Bampore Beaaloah.... 

23 

64 

27 

18 

North Bengal 


Maldah... 

31 

49 

26 

27 


Binagepore 

11 

13 

10 

7 



Bungpore ... 

16 

45 

45 

21 


The figures contained in this table may be more clearly grouped 
into throe districts : first, that to the west and north of the province, 
second, that to the east and south, and, third, the district in the centre of 
the province dividing the two. Arranged in this way the figures shewn 
in the following table are obtained, and it will be seen that over the third 
of these divisions, or over the area through which the barometric minimum 
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passed and to the south-east of which the tornado was formed, there were 
from the 6th to the 8th the inost striking and excessive changes in 
humiditj. 


DlSTBlCT. 

Avsbaok Humonnr- 

-Satubation — 100. 

April 6th. 

April 7th. 

April 8th. 

1 

i 

April 9th. 

A.—Stations in Behar, Chutia Nag¬ 
pur, and North Bengal acted on 
by dry wind current. 

16 

40 

18 

14 

B.—Stations in South and South EaBt 

64 < 

67 

64 

89 

C.—Average of Stations, Berhampnr, 
Bampnr Beaolab, and Bogra 
representing an area in a N. E. 
direction over which apparent- | 
ly the harometrio minimum 
* passed and to the sonth east 
of which the tornado was 
formed ... ... ... ... 

21 

i 

! 

1 

j 

i 

62 

1 

24 

16 

Difference between B. A 0. ... 

43 

6 

,30 

23 


These rapid changes of humidity necessitate equally rapid changes 
in the air currents affecting the areas, and it is therefore clear that, in 
Central and North Bengal, or to the north north-west and west of the 
position in which the tornado was formed, or at all events in which it 
made itself felt during the period 6th to 8th April, 

1. . There were rapid changes in the areas affected by two wind 
currents of almost opposite nature. 

2. There were great contrasts of temperature and humidity at 
neighbouring stations over the same area. 

8 .' There is evidence to shew that there was a shallow area of 
comparatively low pressure, or a barometric minimum, which passed in 
a north easterly direction through the centre of the Province from the 
6 tb to the 8th April, or at the time of the formation of the Dacca storm. 
In other words, the Dacca tornado was formed to the south-east of the 
track of a feeble low pressure area, and to the south-east of great con¬ 
trasts of humidity and temperature, as is always found to be the case in 
America by Mr. Finley and others. But, as befoi'e stated, these can only 
be predisposing causes, and what the immediate cause of the formation 
of the storm may have been it is impossible to say; and, though it is con¬ 
ceivable that the violent fluctuations of the opposing air currents above 
referred to may be in some distant way connected with its causation, or 
with rendering the formation of such a storm extremely probable, yet it 
is clear we are far from having arrived at its actual cause. 
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The excellent exhaustive description of the tornado at Dacca which 
follows this paper is contributed by Dr. A. Crombie, Civil Surgeon of 
that place. The track of the storm as given by Dr. Crombie shews 
that the statement of the meteorological observer at Dacca that the storm 
passed through the compound of that observatory, which was pub> 
lished in the Calcutta G-azette in the Report on the Meteorology of 
Bengal for the week ending the 13th of April, was incorrect; and 
it is clear that the storm track was some little distance from the 
meteorological observatory. 

The storm in its destructive effects seems to have been strictly 
confined to a very sharply defined area, and not to have had even an 
outer circle of very strong winds, for Mr. B. F. Mondy, Professor of 
Science, Dacca College, writes :— 

“ There was nothing of a remarkable nature to indicate its coming. 
One of the usual not very violent storms was known to be coming, but 
nothing more. Nor were there any very violent winds outside of its 
track. I live on the river side and was in ray verandah the whole while, 
not 100 yards from its track on the river side, the river running here 
about W. 30° N., and «ot a stone’s throw from Edward’s house (one of 
those injured though apparently not quite in the track of the storm), 
which lies N. 20° W. from here, but the wind oven at this short distanco 
was by no means strong. Yet while I was in the verandah and watched 
the approach of the storm from the other side of the river, the whole 
of the tremendous havoc was done just to the N. W. of us.” 

The track of the tornado, which is most fully described in Dr. 
Crombie’s paper and is also illustrated by diagrams, appears to have been 
mainly in an east-south-easterly direction while passing through Dacca, 
but if Dr. Crombie’s surmise is correct that the same tornado after¬ 
wards visited the Moonsheegunjo District, then its path must have 
changed to south after rising from the Sankari Bazar. This may un¬ 
doubtedly have been the case, but there is however nothing impossible 
in the counter suggestion that the tornado which visited the Moonshee- 
gunje District was a second one. In America, eleven separate tornadoes 
within a comparatively small area have boon known to occur on a single 
day, and thus it is quite possible that, with the favorable conditions for 
the formation of such storms which must have obtained in the Dacca 
District on the 7th of April, two or even more of such storms might 
have originated. The time at which the storm visited the Moonshee¬ 
gunjo District and the known rate at which the Dacca storm was 
travelling perhaps favour Dr. Crombie’s view. 

It is also desirable in connection with the subject of tornadoes in 
Bengal to place on record an account of another small storm which 
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visited the Hooghly District on the evening of April 27th. The small 
town which was visited is close to Serampore, and only about 16 or 17 
miles north of Calcutta. The account is written by Mr. P. W. Duke, 
C. S., Snbdivisional officer of Serampore, and the report was submitted 
to Mr. Toynbee, Magistrate of Hooghly, by whom it was communicated 
to the Meteorological Department. 

The following is Mr. Dnke’s letter, which is dated April 28th, 1888. 

“ I have the honor to report that early this morning I was informed 
by the Police that yesterday evening Bhudressnr had been visited by 
a tornado, and that the Police outpost had been blown down and much 
damage, accompanied by loss of life, had been done. 

“ Accompanied by the Assistant Superintendent of Police I pro¬ 
ceeded to Bhudressur, and found that a tornado apparently under the 
form of a whirlwind from right to left had entered the south-eastern 
part of the town from the river about 8 o’clock yesterday evening. It 
proceeded north-west by north, and having travelled about 1^ miles 
finally left north-east about the northern part of Bhudressur disappearing 
in the river—as it had come. The breadth of its course was about 200 
or 300 yards on land from the shore and the centre and point of ginatest 
violence about the line of the river-bank near the Gunge. It was 
stated that the tornado was preceded by a booming sound: its total 
duration is estimated at from 3 to 6 minutes. The violence of the wind 
must have been inconceivable, many large trees were blown down, and 
the Grand Trunk Bead was completely blocked by them this morning. 
Many thatched houses, probably some score, were blown down—the tiled 
part of the town was completly stripped, and the streets were full of 
fallen tiles. In the town four people were killed by the falling of houses, 
and many more or less injured. Both the regular outpost and the 
Police barracks entirely collapsed, all the Police papers and records 
being buried in the outpost. Most of the constables were in the bari’acks 
when they fell in, but all succeeded in struggling out, scratched and 
braised it is true, but without broken bones. 

“ Along the river bank, however, the force of the wind had been 
most tremendous. In several cases boats of 500 maunds* burden had 
been picked out of the water and thrown ovfir to the bank. I saw a 
shattered dinghi which had been blown up on to a tree which had first 
been partially blown down. Another dinghi had been picked out of the 
water, blown across 15 or 20 yards of char, and on to the upper part of 
a high pncca-ghat. A 500 maund boat had been docked for repairs and 
the manjhis had built a temporary shelter behind it, the boat was lifted 
by the storm, turned on end and thrown over the shelter, crashing it to 
nothing and killing two men in it, the boat itself being crushed out 
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absolntelj flat hy the violence of the fall. In another case a large boat 
was blown up the river-bank, and is now blocking a road within the 
Gunge. In all as far as I conld ascertain, 7 persons had been killed, 8 
were missing apparently in the river—^nine persons were seriously in¬ 
jured ; of these eight were put in a boat and brought to Serampore, and 
an unascertained number had sustained slight injuries. The material 
damage I have as yet no means of estimating; when accurate figures are 
available on mortality, injuries and losses, 1 will forward them. Tempor¬ 
ary accomodation must be provided for the Police. The outpost and 
barracks are utterly laid waste, and quite beyond repair.” 


PART II. 

An account of the Dacca Tornado of the *3th of April, 1888. 

By Du. A. CuOMBiB, Civil Surgeon of Dacca. 

There can be no question that the storm which wrecked a portion 
of Dacca ^on the evening of the 7th of April, 1888, was a tornado or 
whirlwind. The evidences of its nature are quite conclusive. They 
consist in observations of the directions in which objects which it en¬ 
countered have been thrown down or distorted. The objects which 
give the most unmistakable evidence are walls running at right angles 
to the track of the tempest, trees, especially plantain trees, tha pinnacles 
of mats and masjids, and kutcha huts ; and the experiences of persons 
who were stationed at or near the vortex as it passed over them. 

A tornado is a whirling wind rotating at an enormous speed, and 
advancing rapidly at the same time, along a more or less straight line. 
Por convenience of description, such a whirlwind may be said to have 
four radii, an anterior in advance of the vortex, a posterior behind the 
vortex, and two lateral radii at right angles to the centre line of the 
track of the storm. All objects situated directly in the centre line of 
the track will be driven in a direction at right angles to that line, in one 
direction by the anterior radius, and in the opposite direction by the 
posterior radius, while objects situated near the sides of the track will 
be carried or driven forwards on one side, and backwards on the other, 
in relation to the track of the tempest. One of these lateral radii, that 
which carries objects in the same direction as that in which the tempest 
is advancing, may be called the advancing lateral radius, while the 
opposite which drives objects in the opposite direction may be called 
the retrograding lateral radius. 

In the diagram shown as Fig. A., PI. XXVII., AB is the lino taken 
by the vortex in its advance, 0 is the vortex, the circle FLEX represents 
‘ the whirling of the wind round the vortex C. The arrows indicate 
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the direction in which it is rotating, GE ig the anterior lading, OF the 
posterior radius; CL is the advancing, and OK the retrograding latend 
radius. It is obvious that all objects at E will be blown to the left, all 
objects standing at F will be blown to the right of the line AB, while all 
objects at L will be driven forward, and all at K, baokwaids ; it is alto 
obvious that, as the circle moves up the line AB, they will encounter first 
the force of the wind at E, and be knocked over to the left, and only those 
which have withstood the wind at E will encounter the wind at F as i:he 
tempest advances, and only these will be driven to the right. If the 
line AB happen to be an unprotected stone wall, it is clear that, as the 
storm proceeds, the whole of that stone wall will be thrown to the left 
by the wind at right angles to the anterior radius, none of it will be 
thrown to the right by the wind at F, because it will probably have 
previously been demolished by the wind at E. If, however, the wall bo 
placed in the line KL at right angles to the line of progress of the 
storm, all to the right of the vortex will be thrown down forwards 
by the advancing lateral radius of the whirlwind, while all to the left 
will be thrown down backwards by the retrograding lateral radius. 
This was clearly indicated by the storm of the 7th of April. It struck 
tlie Buckland Bund nearly at a right angle about 90 paces above the 
Eawab’s palace. Here there was a garden having a south and a north 
wall both running parallel to the Bund, and therefore at right angles to 
the line of the advancing storm. The south wall, next the Bund, was 
low, but topped by an ornamental cast iron railing, and the north wall was 
about 10. feet high. To the east of a certain point, the cast iron railing 
on the south wall was driven into the garden by the wind on the ad¬ 
vancing lateral radius OL, while all to the west of the same point was 
driven on to the Bund by the retrograding wind on the radius OK. 
The north wall was treated in the same way. All to the east of a 
certain point, directly opposite the point on the south wall, was driven 
forwards into the compound of the house being built for Sulimullah 
Miya, while all to the west of that point was driven by the retrograd¬ 
ing lateral wind backwards into the garden. The corresponding points 
of these two walls showed precisely where the voi’tex of the tornado 
passed over them, and fixed the track of the, vortex at this part of its 
course; and the way in which these two walls fell was alone sufficient, 
if no other evidence had been forthcoming, to prove that this storm 
was a tornado, and also that the wind was circling from right to left, 
as in the diagrams I have drawn. The action of the storm on this part 
of the Buckland Bund is shown in Fig. B., PI. XXVII. Unfortunately 
other evidence was only too plentiful. On the opposite bank, the storjn 
had, before crossing the river, burst through a belt of trees, some 300 . 
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y&rds in breadtli in which was concealed a MnhaxnmadaTi village. All 
the trees on the east side of the track of the* tempest were lying directed 
towards the river in a northerly direction, all on,»tho west side were 
directed southwards, inland, away from the river. The former had 
been broken or uprooted by the advancing lateral radius, the latter by 
■the retrograding lateral radius. In the centre of the track, where they 
had been Exposed to the anterior radius, and afterwards to the posterior 
r^iuB as well as to the inner lateral radii, nothing but stumps were 
left; for it is clear that, while all objects outside the lines MN and OP (in 
Fig. A., PL XXVII) will be exposed to only one wind force, an advancing 
one in the case of OP, or a retrograding one in that of MN, those within 
those lines will be exposed to three out of the four wind forces in action. 
Thus, an object situated in the line RS will be first thrown to the left by 
the wind forces after they have passed the line CE, then subjected to a 
retrograde force on the lino CK, and will afterwards be tossed to the 
right by the wind forces approaching CP. It was thus that the tornado 
gi'ound its way through the Nawab’s palace and through the masonry 
houses between,his palace and the main street of the town. 

For these reasons, wlien the tornado is passing over masonry build¬ 
ings, it will appear as if most of the destruction near the centre of the 
trnck had been done by a wind blowing from right to left, because the 
wind forces at right angles to CE, the anterior radius, are the first to 
come in contact with them. They are immediately thrown down to the 
left and remain there undisturbed by the subsequent rotatory winds 
which pass over them. So it is with plantain trees, which do not snap 
across, but liond and break and lie down flat, retaining their connection 
with the root by a short stump. But with hard wood trees, and with 
kutcha huts and furniture, it is different. They ai‘e first carried to the 
left by the wind force near the anterior radius, and afterwards lifted and 
carried from left to right by the forces on the posterior radius. Thus, 
it was not uncommon for the roof of A’s house to be carried into B’s 
compound, and immediately afterwards B’s roof to be lifted and deposit¬ 
ed in A’s compound. So in the Nawab’s house an almirah in one room 
was carried through a doorway into another room, and from the latter 
a writing-table was carried through another doorway into the former 
room. Those interchanges only take place near the centre of the track. 

The toimado of the 7th of April began its destructive course at the 
extreme west end of the Municipal limits. Its exact method of com¬ 
mencement will be described further on. Here the houses are built on 
an old river bank, the bank of the old bed of the Buriganga, which at 
this season is here a mere khal. This old river bank is continuous in a 
nearly stiuight line with the present bed^ of the Buriganga, which now 
27 
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approaches the town at tho old Muhammadan Fort, the Lalbagh, just 
ubovo the Water-works, at an obtuse angle to its old course, which u as 
nearly atraiglit from Ilazaribagh on tho west to Fatula a village 6 
miles down tho hTarainganj road on the south-east. At the extreme 
w'est end of Ilazaribagh is a mosque, Fakirni-ka-masjid. From this 
mosque a slightly sinuous road runs as far as the Lalbagh at an average 
distance of 300 feet from tho old nver bank. There are houses on both 
sides of tho road, but at first they are chiefly between the road and the 
liver bank. They are nearly all mat huts, the only masonry buildings 
being mosques: for this part of Dacca is Muhammadan. Afterwards, as 
the road runs successively through the mohullas called Inayatgunj, 
Nawabgunj, and Amligolah, pucka houses become more and more 
numerous, and in Amligolah, which is close to the Lalbagh, the majority 
of the houses are of this nature, and the inhabitants are mostly Hindu. 

Tho first clear signs of tlie rotatory nature of the tempest occurred in 
an orchard to the north-east of Fakirni-ka-masjid, and close to it on the 
north side of the road referred to. Here there are remains of a clump 
of plantain trees thrown doivn and twisted in all directions clearly 
showing that they were in the vortex itself. Around this clump of 
plantains there was a fine old plantation chiefly of mangoes and jacks. 
The branches of all the trees to tho north are broken off and thrown to 
the west, those on the south are thrown to the east, and sevcml of the 
largest of them are uprooted bodily, and are now lying prone in the 
same directions, showing that even here the storm w'as alrcad}', in tho 
very beginning of its manifestations, one of great violence. Tho 
masjid itself had only a few bricks disturbed, and the lie of tho broken 
trees to the south-w'cst of it was towards the north-cast. 

From this point to the north-east of Fakirni-ka-masjid, the vortex 
travelled in a south-easterly direction, crossing the road at an acute 
angle, and from that point continued its course between the road and tho 
old I’iver bank destroying every kutcha hut in this portion of Dacca. 
All the indications given were as above. Evoiything to the riglit of the 
vortex, that is, on the river bank itself was broken and laid low in a 
forward direction towards the east. There the advancing lateral radius 
W'as at work, while, on the road and to the north of it, all tho indications 
were in an opposite direction, the work of the retrograding lateral 
radius. Between tbe river bank and the road, where the winds on tho 
anterior and posterior radii wore at work in opposite directions, there 
was mere confused destruction. 

As the w'hirlwind passed eastwards along Inayatgunj, it gradually 
edged more and more towards the old bod of the river. This was pro¬ 
bably due to the greater resistance offered to the forces on the left of 
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tho lino All (PI. XXVII., Fig. A.) than to those on the right. This was 
also tho direction in which it originally started, but the continued resis¬ 
tance on the left no doubt helped to force it more and more to the right. 

Tho storm passed well to the right of the pucka house of Babu 
Kailash Chandra Das, a Municipal Commissioner, which was not dis¬ 
turbed, and, at the Elephant ghat below the Philkhana, the vortex was 
actually down in the old bed of the river. The road from the Phil¬ 
khana to the Elephant ghat hero crosses the track of the tornado at a 
right angle. On the west side of this road, on the old bank of the river, 
is a small Hindu temple, and there stood a tall Jagarnath Car; along 
the west side of the road was a brick wall. The brick wall and the 
Jagarnath Car were thrown down to the west, and the east corners of 
the temple were torn away, and the bricks thrown to the west into the 
compound, clearly showing that they had been caught by the retrograd¬ 
ing lateral radius, and that the vortex was therefore to the right or south 
of them as in tho diagram, PI. XXVII., Fig. C. At this point of its 
course, the Khedda Sergeant’s house was beyond the influence of the 
tornado, and the houses on either sido of tho road loading from Hazari- 
bagh wei’e undisturbed, but, on a spur of land lying to the south of 
the old river bed, the bratichos of trees and tho plantains were broken 
and lying eastwards, as they had been caught by tho advancing lateral 
radius of tho whirlwind. 

At this point of its course, tho tornado bade fair to pass out into 
tho open maidan lying to tho south of Nawabgnn j, that is to say, in 
the direction of least resistance, its vortex being already in the old river 
bed. But it is evident that a great barometric depression had formed 
to the north of it.s course. This was no doubt due to the constant 
sucking action of the wind forces on the retrograding (left) lateral and 
the posterior I’adii. It is clear, I think, that there must always be in¬ 
creased barometric pressure to the front of a tornado and on its ndv.nne- 
ing radius, and a barometric depression outside the retrograding and 
posterior radii and behind it in its track. However that may be, it is 
evident that, immediately after passing the Elephant ghat, tl)ere wan a 
great barometric depression to the north of tho whirlwind, for the 
vortex suddenly moved to the left (north), and at the same time a great 
hurricane from the north crashed through the ti’oes, from a point to the 
cast of the Philkhana, and joined iii the revel of the tornado, the vortex 
of which was now near, if not on the main road through Nawabgunj. 

The ovddencos of this groat indraught are quite distinct. As you 
drive from the Lalbagh to the main gate of tho Philkhana (Elephant 
depot) by a road which is roughly parallel, but 600 yards to the north of, 
tho path of tho tornado, there are all along signs of a high wind which 
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-was directed towards the south and west, but all at once you come upon 
evidences of a much more violent wind which had no westing in it, one 
wliich not only broke the high branches of trees, but uprooted huge 
pcepuls and mangoo trees, and tore its way in a distinct track down 
south towards the tornado, just after it passed the Elephant ghat. This 
hundoane from the north of which I write was not more than 60 paces 
across, and was very local. It was altogether to the past of the Phil- 
khana, where nothing was disturbed. was curious to see the little 
low kutcha huts where the mahout’s live, standing about, within the 
Philkhana enclosure, while 200 yards to the east a large solitary gab 
tree was overturned, and a huge uprooted peepul tree blocked the road, 
and there were marks of devastation away everywhere in a track to¬ 
wards the south. 

After the occurrence of this indraught from the north, the vortex 
passed along, or close to, the main road through Nuwabgunj eastward. 
Soon it began to encounter on its left front the }iucka houses of Ainli- 
golah, and from the I’esistance they offered to the anterior and retro¬ 
grading radii, it again began to edge towards the right, passing how¬ 
ever between these houses and Rani-Shaha’s m-H. This mat was taken 
by the advancing lateial (or right) rr diUs, and two of its pinnacles were 
thi'own down ; those on the north-west and south-west corners. They 
were thrown south-east and east by north respectively. The finials.of 
the two remaining pinnacles were bent south-east and south-east by 
south, but the terminal fiuial of the main spire .at a height of about 60 feet 
w’as bent nearly due east, showing, I think, that the vortex was at this 
part of .its course not perpendicular, but sloping backwards and towards 
the north-west. 

pTOm Rarn Shaha’s mat, the tornado continued to edge towards the 
south, till the vortex at last, just before reaching the Lalbagh, passed 
again on to the maidan. Up to this point the tornado does not seem to 
have had power to destroy pucka masonry buildings. So far it had only 
laid low all kutcha huts in its course, broken and uprooted trees, 
carried away the pinnacles of mosques and temples, and leveled kutcha 
pucka walls. It had only managed to dislodge a few bi’icks on the most 
exposed corners of masonry buildings. But as soon as it passed on to 
the maidan to the south of the Lalbagh, and was so freed of the ob- 
Btruction offered by these obstacles, it seems i.o have rapidly accumulated 
additional force, sufficient before the vortex had passed the east gate of 
the Lalbagh for its retrograding lateral radius to knock down a portion 
of three of the police b.arracks, built high on the south rampart of tho 
old fort, killing one and severely wounding twelve constables by the 
falling of masoniy and beams. 
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Nearly opposite theso three barracks which were destroyed by the 
retrograding lateral radius, two up-country coolies had been engaged in 
making a trench, running north and south, about six feet deep at the 
south end, near the river, but open, from the sloping of the ground, in 
the direction of the Lalbagh. They wore close to the south end of the 
trench when the tornado came upon them, like a sudden hurricane from 
the south. They jumped' down into the trench and crouolied down for 
shelter, when in an instant, the wind blow with equal violence from the 
north, and hove a brick up the trench from the direction of tlie Lalbagh, 
indicting a ghastly wound on the head of one of the coolies. From the 
directions in which the wind blew, the vortex must have passed over 
this trench, and this fixes its position at this point of its course. 

The vortex now passed on to the river. The right or advancing 
radius did not reach the opposite bank at Hasloo, but tho loft or retro¬ 
grading radius kept sweeping along the river front as far as the Parana 
Kuttra. Close to tho water-works, the Commissioner’s Steamer, the 
“ Linnet”, and tho police steam-launch, the “ Marion,” were anchored and 
made fast to tho. shore. The “ Linnet” was unroofed ; the “Marion” car¬ 
ried away from her moorings, a short distance up-stream, and sunk in 
42 feet of water. This was obviously the work of tho I’etrograding 
radius, and the rosistsince offered to this radius by the river bank and 
the pucka buildings on it continued to push the vortex more and more 
to the right, and it finally reached tho opposite (south) bank at Jinjira 
Hath, which was promptly demolished and set on fire. 

From Jinjira Hath, there is a road leading south-east to the village 
of Snbadiya about a mile distant. This I’oad was nearly in the direct 
lino of the tornado, as it crossed the river from tlie south of the LaU)agh, 
and it followed it, iiiakiug a track straight in tlie direction of Snbadiya. 
This road is raised, but passes along a shallow depression or valley, 
sheltered on the south by high trees, and on the north by the belt of 
trees on the (south) bank of the Buriganga. Just as it entered on tliis 
course, the vortex passed over the new pucka masonry house of Abdul 
Bipari, and simply ground it to pieces, killing the owner and sevej'oly 
injui’ing thi’ce persons sitting with him at the time. The manner in 
which it treated this building is conclusive that the forces of the whirl¬ 
wind had become greatly more intenso than they were to the west of 
the Lalbagh. 

From Abdul Bepai'i’s house, the tornado made straight for Snbadiya, 
running at an acute angle inland from the river, and at this moment Dacca 
lying on the opposite (north) bank of the Buriganga seemed safe, and 
Snbadiya doomed. But befoic reaching this village it had to cross an 
open luaidau stretching away to the south. Hei-e it appears to have 
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encountered a strong current of air blowing up this niaiddu from the 
south ; for no sooner did the tornado enter on this maidan than it ab¬ 
ruptly altered its direction, wheeled nearly at a right angle to the left, 
crashed through the belt of trees between it and the river, and made for 
the palace of the Nawab on the opposite side. 

On the opposite side it struck the Buckland Bund, opposite tho 
private apartiueuts of the Nawab. The exact position of the vortex is 
determined, as I have already said, by the points of the two walls of tho 
garden intervening between the Bund and the palace, where the railing 
and wall were thrown down in opposite dii’ections as previously de- 
scribod. A lino drawn from these two points shows that the vortex was 
hero directed north-east towards the middle of the western verandah of 
these private apartments. When the vortex reached that point, the 
whole of tho advancing lateral radia.s was engaged in unroofing the 
south verandah of these apartments as well as that of the Ahsanmunzil 
to the right. The opposition offered by these high buildings to tho right 
or advancing radius retarded this part of the whirl, with tho effect that 
tho vortex swung round to the right to the open space behind tho Ahsuni 
munzil, and started off nearly due east in the direction of the Sankar- 
bazar and the Commissioner’s house. As the vortex swung round behind 
the Ahsunmunzil, it passed over tho inner apartments, which were 
gutted by tho retrograding and posterior radii. As tljo vortex left the 
open space behind tho palace, it had the Nawab’s oflices close on the 
right. These wei’e demolished by the advancing lateral radius, while tho 
retrogiuding radius played with the roof of the stables, and blow the top 
off the Nabatkhana over the main entrance from Patuatoli. 

From the point where it left the Nawab’s premises, the vortex 
worked low among the houses between it and ilio top of iljo road leading 
from the main street to J. P. Wise’s house ; leaving a track of confused 
destructiou, as if from a prolonged bombardinent. It was here that 
Jagabandhu Ray Bahadur was killed by the falling of bis bouse, yet 
in the midst of this confusion of demolished houses, levelled walls, and 
twisted and broken trees, and the remains of katcha huts, there is stand¬ 
ing safe, close behind the Nawab’s school-house, which was partly wiped 
out and wholly wrecked, the residence of one Bahadur Bepari, with its 
ornamental plaster mouldings, only a little bespattered with mud. 

On reaching the main street close to Kabiraj’s lane, the anterior 
radius seems to have become entangled in tho naiTow lanes and high 
houses of Saukari bazar, and the vortex to liave risen suddenly into the 
air. The houses in this part of the town are two and tliree stories high, 
and only tho upper stories arc seriously damaged, though all the kntclia 
huts and many of tho low kutcha-pucka walls arc thrown down. From 
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this point the tornado seen^ to hare passed high into the air, making 
only a final dash downwards at the Municipal Secretary’s bath-room and 
one or two trees in the kachari gardens, the College, and in the Com¬ 
missioner’s compound. The last indications given are those of its an¬ 
terior radius, and show it as departing in a north-easterly direction. The 
exact track of tho tornado as it passed through Dacca is shewn in PI. 
XXVni., and a mOi*e detailed map of that part of its track in which the 
greatest amount of damage was done is given in PI. XXIX. 

In no part of its course did its breadth exceed 200 paces; where it 
struck the Buckland Bund it was only 180 paces broad. It travelled al¬ 
together over a distance of only 3^ miles. Its rate of progress is not easy 
to ascertain. Nawab Ahsanullah tells mo that he had boon watching the 
progress of the “Nor’-Wester” all the evening; when, about 7 p. m., 
a servant came and informed him that there was a very peculiar ap¬ 
pearance in the west. Ho went to the west end of tho south verandah 
of the inner apartments, and there saw what looked like a glowing cloud 
in the direction of the Lalbagh. Ho stood looking at it for about throe 
minutes, during which time it seemed to be stationary. He then went 
inside, where he had not been two minutes befoi’e tho storm was on the 
house. Supposing tho tornado had i*eached tho Lalbagh wlion he loft 
the verandah, and that it was throe minutes before it reached tho Ahsau- 
manzil, and that the route followed by the tornado was a mile and a half 
during that interval,—tho rate of progress would bo one mile in two 
minutes or 30 miles an hour. Tho Serang of the “ Star of Dacca,” who 
watched it from the time it crossed From the direction of tho Lalbagh 
till it sti’uck tho Nawab’s palace (the “ Star” being anchored within 
the angle described by tho tornado between these points), speaks of its 
havi ug travelled with great rapidity. On the other hand, Khajcli Amir- 
ulla, who witnessed its progress over the same distance, estimates tho 
time at 10 or 12 minntes, but admits that it may have been loss. I my¬ 
self saw from the Club verandah a low black cloud passing rapidly over 
the houses to the west iu a north-easterly direction, and I estimate that 
its progress was not faster than that of a train on the Eastern Bengal 
State Itaihvay, that is about 20 miles an hour. Wo have, however, 
considerable unanimity as to tho period occupied by tho storm in passing 
over any given spot: almost every one says it did not occupy moi’e than 
a minute and a half. Considering the excited state of mind of those over 
whom it passed, this estimate may I think bo safely cut down to one 
mhiuto. Taking tho distance between tho oxti’eme front of tho anterior 
radius and tho subsidence of the violent gusts which followed iu its 
wake as 300 yards, wo arrive at a rate of progress of a mile iu minutes 
nearly, or roughly 12 miles aii hour. 
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Tho force of the wind rotating within the tomp>do is ditficnlfc to 
estimate. There is no doubt that it was very great. What the wind 
(lid when it came upon a pucka house standing at right angles to the 
course of the tornado, and caught by one of the lateral radii, was not at 
once to blow down the front wall, but to blow in the doors and windows, 
and then to lift off the terrace roofing, aifd blow out the back- wall, thus 
leaving the beams supported only on tho top of the front wall. Now there 
is evidence to show that in such cases the force of the wind 'blowing 
through the house, after the back wall had fallen, was sufficient to pre¬ 
vent the unsupported beams from falling for a perceptible time. To 
this fact Mr. Kclsall and Khajeh Amirulla owe their lives. Mr. Kelsall 
was in the Nawab’s office when the right radius of the tornado caught it 
and blew the back wall into tho street. The unsupported beams re¬ 
mained standing out like flags, long enough after the wall was blown out 
to enable him to make his escape before they fell. Mr. Kelsall’s move¬ 
ments were no doubt very rapid on this occasion, and they were acce- 
loiated by tho violent wind propelling him in the direction where lay 
his safety. On the other hand, Khajeh Amirulla was sitting in a small 
pleasure-house close to the Buckland Bund watching with great interest 
tho roaring cloud bursting on the Bund, the true nature of which he did 
not understand, when, in a moment, the house was caught by the retro¬ 
grading radius and demolished. A heavy beam fell on his shoulder; 
but fell so slowly and gently, owing to tho force of the wind underneath 
it, that it felt like a soft but firm hand pressing him down to the ground. 
He remained under that beam for three quarters of an hour before he 
could be dug out. His companion was killed. 

The persistency with which eye-witnesses declare that the cloud 
accompanying the whirlwind glowed cannot be overlooked. The men 
at Hajaribagh where it began its destructive course were not to be moved 
from their assertion, that when it first came upon them it glowed with a 
dull red lurid glare “ like a smoky lamp chimney on fire.” Khajeh Amir¬ 
ulla, who watched it with much interest, is perfectly clear in his state¬ 
ment that, as it approached him from the opposite bank of tho river, it 
resembled a balloon in shape, and seemed to be lit up with a “ reflected 
light,” and that, at the narrow neck, it kept throwing out a body of fire 
on either side, as in the accompanying sketch, which is a facsimile of 
his own drawing (PI. XXVII., Fig. D). The Nawab Ahsanulla and 
others also speak of its being accompanied with “ balls of fire” pro¬ 
ceeding at a great speed. On the other hand, nothing is so certain as 
that no one who was in tho course of the tornado presented any 
appearance of having been burned. The injuries received were all of 
the nature of contused, lacerated, and punctured wounds, and simple 
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and co^ipound iraotnre's. In not one instance was there a trace of 
scorching. Mr. Kelly, the Resident Apothecaxy of the Mitford Hospital, 
on whose statepient 1 pnt mnch reliance, is equally clear that the 
eload, as he saw it, did not glow, and the appearance, as 1 saw it 
(but this was probably only the wake of the true tornado), was a 
low dark unilluminated cloud, throwing out sparks of fire, which were 
no doubt merely burning embers caught up and carried along by the 
storm. One of these was undoubtedly of this nature, for it was carried 
burning into Mr. S. J. Sarkies’ verandah, where he crunched it out with 
the heel of his boot. These were no doubt the “ balls of fire” noted by 
the Nawab and others. The appearance described by Khajeh Amirulla 
of a body of fire rushing out from below is more difficult to account for. 
The fires which followed its course in many places do not require the 
assumption of any fire connected intrinsically with the tornado itself, for 
the people had just finished cooking their evening meals, and were 
about to sit down to eat it when the storm bui’st upon them. The cm< 
bers from the fires with which they had been cooking were no doubt 
caught up by the whirlwind and carried along with it, and thatched 
Louses, blown down over these fires, would instantly take fire. 

I am told that numbers of large fish were found on the Buckland 
Bund after the storm, and there is no doubt that they along with much 
water wei'o caught up by the vortex as it crossed the river. The water 
thus taken up, circling with the dust of the whirlwind, was worked 
into a soft mud, and one of the most remarkable phenomena of the storm 
was the way in which all objects within the influence of the tornado 
were plastered with a wash of liquid mud. It covers all walla to a depth 
of nearly ono-eighth of an inch, it matted the hair, coated the skin, and 
was ingrained in the wounds of the injured. 

The noise accompanying the progress of the tornado has been 
variously described. It was compared by the Engineer of the Water 
Works and by Khajeh Amirulla to the letting off of steam. It was this 
sound which first attracted the latter’s attention, and ho put his head 
out of window to see what steamers wore lotting off steam at that time 
of the evening. It was then that he saw the storm breaking on Jinjira 
half a mile up stream on the other bank. The sound which 1 heard 
from the Club verandah in no way resembled the letting off of steam. 
It was a low sustained rumbling. 1 think that the discrepancy is capable 
of reconciliation. What they heard was, besides the noise of the rever¬ 
berations of the tornado itself, the comparatively shrill sound of the 
storm crashing through trees and kutcha houses west of the Lalbagh, 
and on the opposite side of the river. What I hoard was the sound of 
falling masonry, along the track of the storm from the Nawab’s palace 
28 
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to tho Saukari bazar. As soon as the storm cloud passed, there was an 
instant’s silence, the stars shone ont bright and clear, and then came 
through the still air the long wail of the injured and houseless. 

I have reserved till now the discussion of the origin of this tor¬ 
nado. I do not think it can be dismissed with the remarks that it 
originated as all tornados do, and as we see them constantlj do on a 
small scale on a hot dusty highway, by the impact of two currents of 
air flowing in difEerent directions, and which thus after their impact 
assume a rotatory motion. I do not say that this one did not so origin¬ 
ate somewhere, but that there are good grounds for tho belief that it did 
not so originate at Hazaribagh, where its destructive course began. I 
believe that it was already a whirlwind of great force before it touched 
ground at that place. 

My reasons for this belief, which is at first sight improbable, are to 
my mind insuperable. They are as follows :— 

All day, as usual at this season, a strong south or south-easterly 
breeze had been blowing. About 5 p. m., the low grumbling of an ap¬ 
proaching “ nor’-wester ” became audible, and a dull slate-blue bank of 
clouds was seen coming up in the tooth of the wind from the north-west 
lit up by occasional flashes of lightning. About 6-30 p. m., the nor’wester 
was overhead, and a few drops of rain began to fall. In these two cur¬ 
rents of air, a south wind blowing hard along the surface, and a high 
north-west current from the north-west, we have the necessary ele¬ 
ments for the birth of a rotatory storm. About this time, Mr. Kelly, the 
Kesident Medical Officer of the Mitford Hospital, was visiting a friend 
at the Railway lines to the north of the town. Mr. Kelly has spent most 
of his service in the North West Provinces, and is well acquainted with 
the appearances of dust storms, and he called the attention of his friend 
to a dull brown patch low over tho mangoe trees to the north, contras¬ 
ting with the clear slate-blue background of the approaching nor’- 
wester. This brown patch was travelling rapidly from west to cast. 
He pointed out that this patch exactly resembled a distant dust storm. 
When it got due north of his point of observation, it seemed to become 
stationary or rather to be approaching Dacca. From his experience of 
dust storms he knew it was time to get home. When he reached the 
Mitford Hospital ten minutes afterwards, ho looked for tho brown patch, 
and saw it now to his north-west, *, e., on its way from its former posi¬ 
tion on the north of the town to the west end of Dacca. About ten 
minutes afterwards he heard the sound of the tornado on its track from 
the west of the Lalbagh, and along the opposite bank of the river, and a 
large tree in the Mitford Hospital compound was blown down. 

Hero we have the evidence of an intelligent and trustworthy ob- 
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server noticing a phenomenon with which he was &miliar, altogether 
apart from the other phenomena of the nor'-wester, following a course 
of its own, and approaching that part of Dacca where the tornado first 
struck. 

Next, we have the evidence of the people living at Hazaribagh, who 
are consistent in their assertion that the storm came upon them, with a 
“ lurid glare” from the north, the direction from which Mr. Kelly saw it 
approaching that part of the town. 

Thirdly, we have the appearance presented by the ravages committed 
by the storm before it settled down as a tornado in the orchard to the 
north-east of Fakirni-ka-masjid. From those appearances alone, I was 
driven to the same conclusion before I had heard the evidence of the 
inhabitants or of Mr. Kelly. To carry the weight they deserve, these 
appearances must be given in some detail. The position of the first 
appearance of the tornado is shown in PL XXVII, Fig. B. 

From the Elephant Dep6t there is a curvilinear road leading to the 
old river bank at Hazaribagh, for the convenience of watering the ele¬ 
phants. It is known as the Hathi-ka-sarak. About half way between 
the PhilkhaJia and Hazaribagh, it is crossed by the old Mirpur road. 
Prom the eastern gate of the Philkhana to the point of intersection of 
these two roads, not a twig or leaf was disturbed by the storm; but 
after passing the Mirpur road on the Ilathi-ka-sarak, half way between 
it and the Hazaribagh ghat, one comes suddenly upon traces of a violent 
wind from tho north. The first tree which seems to have suffered is a 
tall jamun tree well to tho right of tho road, tho top branch of which has 
been torn off, and is hanging to the south. There is then an interval of 
low brushwood, and then a group of mango trees close to the road side. 
The top branches of all those trees are snapped across and driven to the 
south. On the opposite sido, in a direct line with the jamun and the 
mango trees, all the trees for a distance of fifty paces along the road 
have their top branches snapped across. There is again an interval of 
forty paces without a leaf turned on either side of the road, but after 
that distance, and for another forty or fifty paces, all tho top branches 
are seen to be knocked off the trees ; on the right or north side only those 
quito close to the road, but on the left or Hazaribagh side there is a 
lino of destruction towards the south ending about 200 yards away in a 
chaos of broken and uprooted trees. Continuing to walk along the road, 
there is no evidence of a storm on the right or left till we reach the 
old river bed, and just there is a group of tall jamun trees overhanging 
a mat house. One of the top branches of this group of trees has been 
tom off, and thrown to the south over the mat house, but not a straw of 
the thatch is disturbed. 

Here we have evidence of a violeflt wind blowing from north to 
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Boath about 100 paces broad, and coming downwards at an angle of from 
five to ten degrees with the surface of the ground ; striking at first only 
the top branches of tall trees, then the upper branches, and finally snap* 
ping across the main branches or uprooting them bodily, when the vio¬ 
lence of the wind got lower. To the north and to the east and west of 
this track nothing had been disturbed. I drove along the old Mirpur 
road far enough to satisfy myself that beyond the first jamnn tree men¬ 
tioned nothing had been touched. 

It is to be noted that there was no evidence of rotation in this wind: 
eveiy thing was carried in one direction, namely, from north to south. 

On the old river bed and on the bank there, were, however, evidences 
of a less violent gale, blowing from west to cast and from the south-west 
to north-cast, as indicated by the arrow heads ; and there were signs, to 
tlie east of this chaos, of a very violent wind blowing down trees and 
bi’anches to the west and south-west. To the north-east of Fakimi-ka- 
masjid, was the chaos of broken and uprooted trees, centring round a 
group of plantain trees twisted and turned in all directions where the 
vortex Lad at once established itself. 

It is open to any one to say tliat the vortex originated round those 
plantain trees, and that the arrow iicads in my diagram indicate the 
directions of the -wind as it was sucked into the vortex as it began to 
rotate, and that the great destruction was caused by the gradual devo- 
lopcmeut of power as it continued to rotate. 

I oppose this theory with the objections already stated, namely, that 
an unusual cloud was seen travelling towards this very place, and by 
the assertions of the people of the place, that the storm did not dovclope 
itself there, but burst upon them suddenly from the north, and tho ex¬ 
treme violence of tho wind at its very first manifestation, before the 
vorto/: had begun to move, is opposed to the idea of a giadual develope- 
ment of the whirlwind at this spot. 

I hold that the other thcoiy that the tornado was travelling in a 
higher stratum of air, and descended at a low angle, and struck ground 
at this spot is compatible with all tho observations. It is what the 
people on the spot say did happen,—it explains tho extreme violence of 
its very first manifestations, and the direction which it immediately took. 
It may be objected that the total absence of the evidence of rotation in its 
very first manifestation is opposed to this theory. But it is not really 
so. If you imagine that as the tornado struck the trees on its way to 
the ground the vortex was not perpendicular, but sloping towards the 
north-west^ it will be clear that the first part to come in contact with 
terrestrial objects would be the right or advancing lateral radius. The 
other three radii would not come into action, on account of the tilting, 
till the vortex itself was on the ground. The next radius to come into 
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action would be the posterior, and we bare evidence that this was so in 
the violence of the destmction to the east of the first track from north 
to south. The anterior radius being tilted most upwards would at first 
have the feeblest power, and it is the case that the least destmction 
done was in the river bank straight in front of the violent gale that 
broke through the trees from the north. If the vortex had gradu« 
ally formed, one would have expected a more equal distiibution of power 
around it, instead of its being chiefiy at first on two sides. 

The theory that the tornado already formed was travelling rapidly 
from north to south before it struck ground, also explains the reason for 
its starting at once in a south-easterly direction. The resistance of the 
ground was at first offered solely to one radius, the right or advancing 
lateral one. The result was equivalent to that of a sudden powerful 
push to the left, that is, to the east of the direction in which it was pre¬ 
viously travelling. The experiment of offering resistance to a humming 
top at a corresponding point would illustrate the effect of the resistance 
of the ground to a tornado descending upon it in the way in which I 
suppose this onp did. 

The possibility of a tornado travelling in the air may appear doubt¬ 
ful to some, but the probability of its being able to do so, and at great 
speed, receives confirmation from what I consider to bo the progress of 
this very tornado after it left Dacca. I have said that when the vortex 
reached the Sankari‘Bazar it seems to have risen rapidly into the air, for 
the reason that only the upper stories of the high houses of this part of 
the town were seriously damaged. It seems after leaving Dacca to have 
travelled in the air due south for a distance of 20 miles, and to have 
struck down again in the south of the Munshiganj subdivision of this 
district, destroying 5 or 6 villages, and causing 60 to 80 deaths. The 
time it took to travel that distance was not more than 20 minutes to 
half an hour. It came upon the people in the west suburbs of Dacca 
just as they were about to sit down to their evening meal, a few minutes 
after 7 p. m. It reached the neighbourhood of Bajabari in the south of 
Munshiganj just as they had finished their evening meal, and were pre¬ 
paring for their post-prandial smoke, that is, about 7.30 P. M. 

It may be objected that it was not the same tornado which took 
these villages in Munshiganj, but another and independent one. But 
the improbability of two different and independent tornadoes, forming 
and travelling together on one evening in this part of India, where a 
tornado has never been known before, is, to say the least, very great. 

Since writing the above, I have visited the villages referred to in the 
south of the Munshiganj subdivision. The people say it came from the 
north-west. It first struck a village called Dohori, then Barakoer, 
Banuri, llashail, Silbaran, Majgaon, and* Bagbari; a course altogether 
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t>f about soven miles. Its traok was about east by soathi andi lilee the 
Dacca one, it was about 200 paces broad. The OTidences of rotation 
were eqiudly clear, and the rotation was from right to left, all the trees 
on the right or advancing radios being blown eastwards, while those on 
the left or retrograding radins were broken westwards,—at Barakoer 
there were signs of a great indranght from the north, similar to that 
which ooonrred to the east of the Fhilkana at Dacca. This indranght 
passed over the house of Baba Kali Frasanna Ghosh, manager of the 
Bhowal estates. The force of the tornado was very great, and the loss 
of life would have been much greater, if it had not selected a comparatively 
open track of country for its course. In some of the villages over which 
it passed, it made a clean sweep of everything, leaving only the raised 
platforms over which the houses had stood. The people speak of men 
having been lifted into the air and dashed down on the ground. 
Twenty-one persons are said to have been killed in this way in the 
village of Hashail. 

Dacca, 

23rd A'prily 1388. 

The observer at the meteorol-^gical observatory at Dacca having 
repoi’ted that the Tornado had passed through tho compound of the 
Telegraph Ofl&ce, and this statement having appeared in tho Meteorologi¬ 
cal Report for the week ending tho 1.3th of April, I subsequently wrote 
to the officiating Meteorological Reporter as follows :— 

“ In your short notice which was published last week in the Gazette, 
you BU^ise that the tornado passed through the telegraph compound, but 
you will see from these maps that this was not so. The Telegraph Office 
was well to the right of its track. The trees blown down there were affected 
by cyclonic blasts which circled round the I'eal tornado, and at some dis¬ 
tance from it. You will see that there were several such blasts. One 
went between Beighton’s house and ray own, breaking down a lot of trees, 
and carrying away the comer of the house occupied by Messrs. Edwards 
and Wilson. It was such a blast that brought down tho wall of the 
lunatic asylum, which was well away to the north of the tornado, wliich 
was at that time crossing the river. I think that the throe police bar¬ 
racks at the Lalbagh wore perhaps affected by a similar blast, only they 
were much nearer the vortex than the other examples now given. It is 
otherwise difficult to understand how only those three were affectedi 
Some people even think that the blowing down of the asylum wall is 
evidence that tho vortex was somewhere there. But the damage near 
the asylum is trivial, and there is no sign of the track cither to or from 
that point, and I am clear that it was not near it, and that my tracing is 
practically correct. On the opposite side of the river it went rather more 
inland than I have shown.” , 
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VII.— Natural History Notes from H. M.'s Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
* Investigator,’ Commander Alfred Carpenter, R. N., D. S. O., 
Commanding. No. 9. Further Notes on the Amphipoda of Indian 
Waters.—By G. M. Giles, M. B., F. R. C. S., Surgeon-Naturalist to 
the Marine Survey. 

[Beceivod May 5th, 188?;—^Bead February Ist, 1888.3 
(With Plates VI.—XII.) 

How little the Amphipoda of the Bay of Bengal have been hitherto 
worked may bo judged from the fact that every species I have as yet 
examined appears to be new to science. Indeed, with the single excep¬ 
tion of a fresh-water species, Oammarus fluviatilis, which I met with 
in a mountain lake (the Pandar) at an elevation of 11,000 feet in the 
Hindu-Kush range, and of the doubtful case of Amphithoe indicUy M.- 
Edw., described in the present paper, I have yet to find a described 
Indian form. 

The group having been thus hitherto neglected in India, it appears 
a good plan to set about the description of the species as they come to 
hand, more especially as, on account of their minuteness and fragility, 
they are best examined in the living state, a work which can only be 
carried out on boardship. 

On this account the species are described provisionally in the order 
in which they come to hand, the work of arranging them systematically 
being left to some future time when sufficient material shall have been 
collected. I will now proceed to describe the species mot with siuco my 
last contribution to this Journal. 

1. Anontx amaubus, n. sp., PI, VI., Fig. 1. 

This form is interesting on account of its having, as far as T can 
make out, no traces whatever of eyes. It was trawled at a depth of 
1300 fathoms off the Coast of Burmah in Lat. 16° 44' 45" N., Long. 95° 34' 
30" E.; bottom temperature 36°. Although this station is over 40 miles 
from the nearest shore, the bottom aj)pears to consist largely of water¬ 
logged drift wood, and other shore material, amongst which was a number 
of the fruits of a plant which, Dr. King of the Royal Botanical Gaidon, 
Calcutta, informs me, are probably those of JJaringtonia racemosa. The 
abundant albuminous material of the seed is still comparatively fresh 
and sound. On breaking open one of these, I found two specimens 
of our species; and another seed yielded a third specimen. All three 
are females and the egg-pouches of two contained ova. The animal is, 
for an amphipod, remarkably broad in proportion to its depth, the 
pleura being narrow, while the coxal plates are of considerable depth. 
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The legs are short and stout and the mouth<parts exceptionally 
strong, so as to be eminently suited for digging its way into the hard 
albumen of the seeds on which it feeds. It might at first sight appear 
strange that an inhabitant of so great a depth should feed on such ex¬ 
clusively shore products. From the quantity of these seeds and other 
driftage brought up in the trawl, it is, however, evident that, as long as 
the tides and currents remain as they now are, the animal can never 
be at a loss for food. That it is really a bottom organism there 
can be no doubt, as, apart from its oyelesa condition, its limbs are 
ill-suited for swimming, and the driftage brought up in the trawl was 
too abundant and of too varied a character to admit of any suspicion of 
its having been picked up by the trawl on its upward or downward 
route. 

The species can, however, have but a very limited distribution, as 
situations in which abundant and well-preserved food drifted from the 
shore is to be found at such a considerable depth must be quite excep¬ 
tional, and widely separated from each other, as they can only be found 
in the neighbourhood of great tidal rivers, and where such enter tho 
sea in tho neighbourhood of considerable depths. 

Tho animal is of an uniform ivory-white throughout; and the largest 
specimen is about 12 mm. in length. 

The head is small and short, rounded in front and broad behind at 
its junction with tho thorax, where the animal very nearly attains its 
maximuin breadth. 

Tho segments of tho thorax are long and subequal, tho middle 
members of tho series, however, slightly exceeding the others in all di¬ 
mensions. 

The first three abdominal segments ai*e longer than any of the 
thoracic and of remarkiiblo dej^th, tho third being the largest. The 
remaining throe segments diminish rapidly in size, and tho tclson is 
small, conical, and upturned. 

The anfeunule is short and stout, its total length being but one-fifth 
that of tho body. It consists of a peduncle of three joints, of which the 
first is long and cylindrical, and tho remaining two, remarkably short, 
form considerably loss than half of the peduncle. The flagellum consists 
of a long conical basal joint, forming quite half its length, and of five or 
six short tapering joints of the usual form. Tho secondary ap2)eudage 
consists of two joints, the first of which, though mucli thinner and cy¬ 
lindrical, exactly equals the first joint of the primary flagellum in 
length, while the second joint is small and short. 

Tho antenna is subo<iual to tho antennulo, but of slighter build. 
Its peduncle is longer, consisting of throe joints of nearly equal length, 
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which together nearlj equal the peduncle of the antennule with the 
long first joint of its dagellum in length. Its remaining joints if prO' 
sent cannot be distinguished. The flagellum consists of six or seven 
short joints. 

The gnathites are remarkably short, the mandibles being especially 
powoiful and provided with a long jointed appendage. The maxilli- 
pedes are large and pediform, and are terminated by a globular joint pro¬ 
vided with a strong claw. 

The second of the thoracic appendages is very stontly built, and is 
tei'minated by a powerful snbchela, the dactylopodite forming a powerful 
curved claw, and the propodite having, its posterior border prolonged 
into a stout plate, which is curved downwards to oppose the dactylo- 
podite; this plate is armed with a number of tooth-like spines not 
shewn in the drawing. The third thoracic appendage, in general 
form, closely resembles the second, but it is slightly longer, and very 
much slighter, and differs also in the bnsipodite being strengthened on 
its anterior border by a strong flat plate. The fourth and fifth thoracic 

It 

appendages are somewhat shorter than the two preceding, stoutly made, 
and of the ordinary ambulatory type. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
have their basipodites provided wiGi large strengthening buttress-like 
plates; all three are stoutly built, but, while the sixth is the shortest, 
the seventh is the longest of all the appendages. The eighth is inter¬ 
mediate in length, but has its distal five joints shorter even than those 
of the sixth, its excess of length over the latter being cue entirely to the 
great si^e of the basipodite, which is nearly twice as long as that of 
any other appendage; it has no strengthening plates on its anterior 
border, but this is more than compensated fur by the immense size of 
the posterior buttress. 

The first throe abdominal appendages are of the usual swimming 
type, but are somewhat small in proportion to the bulk of the animal. 
The last tliree appendages are short and stout, and are each provided 
with a pair of short, subequal, styloid rami ; they diminish progressively 
in length and to a less extent in thickness, the last being rather shorter 
than its breadth ; all three are armed with a scries of short stout spines. 

The animal differs from any of its congeners enumerated in Spence 
Bate’s Catalogue in the first joint of the flagellum and of the appendage 
of the antennule being markedly longer than their successors ; in being 
eyeless; and in the exceptional development of the gnathopoda, which 
are much better formed even than in the closely allied Opts, a genus to 
which, if this character alone were taken into account, the species might 
be referred. The distinction, ho.vevcr, between Anonyx and Opie, resting 
as it does on this character alone, is of very doubtful generic value, and 
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I have preferred to class the present form tinder Anonyx on account of 
its more closely resembling in most other points the known species of 
that genus than it does the hitherto described species of Opis. 

Since the date of the issue of Spence Bate’s Catalogue of the Am- 
phipods of £he British Museum (1862), a considerable number of species 
have been added to Anonyx and a few to OpiSf the descriptions of all of 
which are not accessible in India. From considerations of locality and 
depth, it is, however, highly improbable that any of these corresponds to 
the species now described. 

Sars (Archiv Math. Naturv. (Christiania) 1881, p. 437) has de¬ 
scribed an eyeless species of the genus (A. typhhps) from 1710 fathoms in 
the Arctic seas, but 1 have not been able to obtain access to the paper. 
The temperature of the water at such depths as 1300 and 1710 fathoms is 
pretty constant all over the world, and deep-sea species have, as a rule, 
a wide distribution, so that it is possible that our forms may be the same. 
Still it appears extremely unlikely that the present species would be 
able to obtain suitable food in such regions, so that, provisionally at 
any rate, I describe it as new in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary. 


2. Ampelisca lepta, n. sp.. Pis. VIII. & IX. 

This species was dredged in 107 fathoms on the edge of tho 
Swatch-of-no-Ground, at the head of the Bay of Bengal. A very large 
number of specimens w ere obtained in the mass of soft mud brought up 
in the dredge, which, with the exception of a few annelids, contained 
no other living organisms. Tlie mud contained a quantity of broken 
lamcllibranchs and ptcropod shells, but none of these appeared to have 
been recently inhabited. 

The subfamily Ampeliscades contains the single genus Ampelisca ; 
Naploops wanting the cliaracter of having two pairs of simple eyes, and 
BO being very doubtfully a member of this subfamily. With tho charac¬ 
teristics of Ampelisca, as given by Spence Bate (Cat. Amphip. Crustacea, 
p. 90), tho present species entirely agrees, but it differs from the five 
of the known species figured in that w'ork in tho slenderness of the 
body, and in tho groat length of the fifth thoracic appendage, and wants 
also the vinous colouration which appears more or loss to chameterizo 
many of the species. These points, however, are hardly sufficient to be 
of generic value. 

Tho animal measures about 6 mm. in length and is of a fine ivory 
white throughout, with the exception of the rings of dark brown pigment 
surrounding the eyes. 

The head is of moderate size, irregularly quadrate ; the portion carry- 
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ing the eyes and antennnles projecting forwards mnoh beyond that 
giving support to the antennee. In length, it barely equals the first two 
thoracic segments together. 

The two pairs of eyes are of fair size and are placed close to each 
other on the produced upper part of the cephalon, the outdfr pair being 
situated a little behind as well as below the inner. 

The thorax consists of seven distinct segments increasing gradually 
in length from before backwards, the last being the longest. It forms 
exactly half of the total length of the animal. ‘ The first four coxal 
plates are deep and vertical, while the last three are narrow and much 
everted, giving a fictitious appearance of breadth to this portion of the 
body when seen from above. 

The first of the abdominal segments is as long as the last thoracic, 
but the second and third are considerably shorter, while the remaining 
three are very short, the fifth being not half the width of either the 
fourth or sixth, and with difficulty distinguishable from the former. 
Tlio telson forms a deeply cleft, semilunar plate, which appears to bo 
movably articulated to the sixth segment. 

The antennus and antennnles are long and slendet, but unequal. 
The antennnles, much the shorter, e<;ual the first six thoracic segments 
in length. The peduncle consists of a short spindlo*shaped basal joint 
and two slender distal articulations, of which the first is nearly four 
times as long as the second, which is with difficulty distinguishable 
from the fiagellum. This latter consists of ten very slender articulations. 
The antennee are as long as the body less the last four abdominal segments. 
The peduncle consists of five joints, of which the fii'st two are very short, 
completely hidden behind the projecting anterior border of the cephalon. 
The third joint is long and thick and the fourth and fifth very long 
and slender, so that the fiagellum forms much the shorter portion of the 
organ. This latter is but little longer than that of the antenuule and con¬ 
sists of 14 or 15 slender somewhat shorter articulations. 

The gnathites are rather small and are more adapted for sifting and 
retaining finely divided material than for biting and catting. The 
mouth is guarded in front by a blunt triangular plate, which appears to 
be immovably connected with the anterior .suiiace of the- head. The 
mandibles are provided with a four-jointed hirsute appendage and 
with two plates, of which one has a simple cutting edge of no great 
power, perfectly smooth for its posterior half, but worn in front into 
a series of irregular dentations. The second plate has a more complex 
structure. In front it is provided with two stout conical teeth, the 
more anterior being quite plain and smooth, while the posterior, 
which is more slender and pointed, has its posterior border minute- 
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ly dentated. Behind these two teeth comes a plate immovably connected 
with that bearing them, but placed more to the dorsal aspect of the 
organ, and bearing six processes or stout hairs of peculiar form. Arising 
from stout bases they at first become constricted and then expand into 
a lanceolate terminal plate the borders of which are minutely dentated. 
It is difficult to determine what may be the function of these peculiar 
organs, unless it be to finely comminute the mud from which the 
animal separates the nutritive particles on which it subsists. The 
first maxillffi present no points of particular interest, consisting of the 
usual pair of hirsutely edged plates. The second maxillae are some¬ 
what peculiar, their inner border being armed with a series of pecu¬ 
liarly formed flattened hairs sliaped like small lanceolate leaflets. The 
maxillipeds are four-jointed,, pediform, and clawed, and are provided 
with a pair of elongated flattened inner plates, both these and the main 
portion of the organ being extremely hirsute. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are but little modified 
from the plain ambulatory type, presenting only a tendency to the 
subchelate plan of construction, the dactylus being long and smooth, 
and the propodlte being but little dilated; the only specialization for 
grasping being •the provision of a series of stout dentate hairs on its 
posteiior border, not unlike those on tho mandibles. Both these pairs 
of appendages are essentially alike, but the third is considerably the 
longer and is even less specialized than the second, the propodite being 
barely dilated, and the dactylus, of very moderate strength. The fourth 
and fifth appendages arc quite of the usual ambulatory type, and 
alike in general plan, but, while the first is the slightest and shortest 
of all the appendages except the second, the fourth is the longest 
and stoutest, slightly exceeding the thorax in length. The sixth and 
seventh are of moderate length, the sixth having its distal articula¬ 
tions exceptionally stout, while those of the seventh are exceptionally 
slight, both have their basipodites strengthened by. anterior and pos- 
tenor buttross-liko plates ; the eighth has the basipodito very stout and 
is strengthened behind only by an extremely broad plate, its breadth 
being one and a half times its length. The eighth appendage is short 
and its remaining articulations are in general form like those of the 
seventh. 

The first three abdominal appendages are of tho usual swimming 
typo, but are more freely furnished with hairs than is usually the case. 
They diminish regularly in size from before backwards. The last three 
are biraraous and styloid, armed only with a few short spines on their 
protopodites. Tho rami are somewhat flattened and have a bold hollow 
curve on their inner borders beset with minute dentations (Fig. 10.). 
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The animal differs from A. gahnardii, A. ingens^ A. helliana, A. 
Umicola, and A. yapomca, the species figured bj Spence Bate (loo. cit.)f 
in the great length of the fifth -thoracic appendage; from A. pelagica 
in the antennee being shorter, in its colour being white instead of pale 
yellow, and in presenting no blotches of red pigment on the oephalon; 
from A. macrocephala in the eyes being larger, and the upper and 
lower pairs equally distinct, in none of the segments being carinate, in 
colour, and in size; from A. tenuicornis, A. IcevigatUf and A. carinata 
in wanting the posterior dorsal carina. 

Anatomy. —The visual organs of Ampelisca are arranged in a manner 
somewhat exceptional amongst the Amphipoda. Being anxious to 
examine the minute structure of these and to make out whether both 
pairs of eyes were alike or of different structure, 1 made several sots 
of serial sections in the various axes of the animal. From an examina* 
tion of these, the following points were made out, which, without pro- 
tending to be a complete account of the minute anatomy of the animal, 
it may be well to record. 

Organs of Vision. —The two pairs of eyes are identical in structure, 
but quite distinct from each other, and belong to a high type of the 
simple invertebrate eye. The portion of the chitinous ppat of the head 
which forms the “ cornea ” is but slightly more convex than the general 
curve of the part. Imbedded in this is a refractile body of a slightly 
fiattoned sphei'ical form, consisting of a delicate sac coutaiqxng a struc-* 
tureless gelatinous material. 

The sac is quite distinct from the cavity in which it is contained, 
and is capable of dislocation from its hollow bed. In sectious where this 
has happened the contained material may bo seen oozing from the 
shrunken sac, and forming a drop very similar in appearance to the myelin 
drops that form in the course of a medullated vertebrate nerve. The 
lens, thus formed, rests on a concave surface formed of the epidermic 
layer of the head, which hero consists of soft rounded cells, granular 
and easily stained in spirit specimens, but doubtless quite transparenjb in 
life. Surrounding the lens, and forming a sort of iris, is a ring of- those 
epithelial cells, deeply impregnated with a deep brown pigment. 

Behind this epithelial layer comes the retina. This consists of 
thi'ee distinct layers. Immediately beneath the epithelial layer is a 
layer of cylindrical bodies, nucleated and deeply pigmented, and con¬ 
tinuous with the bases of these (so that each appears to have its con¬ 
tinuation in the next layer) is a layer of tapering rods, which divide at 
their deeper extremity into two or more slender fibres. Between these 
two layers there is doubtless an organic connection, each cylinder 
fitting accurately on to its corresponding rod, but that the continuity is 
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nut absulate is evidenced by the existence of a distinct lino free from gra* 

nnles at their point of junction, and by the circumstance that roughr 

handling has a tendency to separate the layers at this point. The rods, 

like the cylinders, are nucleated, the nuclei lying not all in the same plane, 

but exhibiting a tendency to alternation. These rods contain but few 

granules and, as already mentioned, divide below into a number of fibres, 

each of which is continuous with a cell of the third and last layer. This 

•> 

last layer consists of spindle-shaped cells strongly granular and dis¬ 
tinctly nucleated. They are prolonged at their superficial extremities 
into fibres, which arc continuous with the branches of the rods of the 
second layer, and their deep extremities split up into a number of fine 
fibres, which can, in favourable cases, bo made out to inosculate with 
fibres issuing from the ganglionic mass supplying the eye. 

With such refractile arrangements, the outer surface being but 
little curved, the entire work of refraction must be performed by the 
lenticular bag of higlily refringent fluid, and the rays, passing through 
the transparent epidermic layer, must be brought to a focus on the 
deeply pigmented anterior extremities of the front layer of rods of the 
retina. The lens is probably a modified cnticular structure. It must 
be acknowledged that so specialized a structure ns this is of a higlier 
type than the very ill-developed compound eyes which arc commonly 
met with amongst the Gaminaridfe. 

Nervotts System .—The ventral nerve cord is large and well deve¬ 
loped. Ill the thoracic region, the paired ganglia are placed so close to 
each other as to nearly blend, the transverse commissures presenting 
scarce any constriction. In the abdominal region these commissures 
are somewhat longer. The longitudinal commissures between the second 
thoracic and the maxillipedal ganglia are longer than usual and diverge 
outwards, the latter pair being placed fully the width of the oesophagus 
apart. From these spring the long commissures of the oesophageal collar, 
which in front join with two long", cord-like chains of cells which lie on 
each side below the anterior prolongation of the peculiar gizzard to bo 
described below. This ganglionic cord, curving upwards, blends with 
the main mass of the supra-oesophageal ganglion, which fills up nearly 
tho entire space of the head between the gizzard and its anterior 
wall. From tho periphery of this mass project eight rounded processes, 
tho centres of tho two pairs of eyes and of the two pairs of antennae res¬ 
pectively. Those of tho eyes lie almost in contact with the bases of tho 
retinal spindle cells and distinct fibrous connections can be made out 
between them and tho retina. Fi*om tho long cord-like horns that run 
back from tho main braiu mass to the cesophagoal commissure, branches 
may bo traced to the gnathites and to the groon-glaud. Each of the groat 
30 
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ganglion masses, the ventral ganglia included, is surrounded more or less 
completely by a layer of small round cells that have all the histological 
characteristics of leucocytes. From an examination of certain figures 
illustrative of current reseai'ches in the group, I am inclined to think 
that these have been, in some cases, mistaken for nervous elements and 
described as portions of tho ganglion system. They are, however, simple 
granular rounded cells with small indistinct nuclei, both cell substance 
and nuclei greedily absorbing all dye stuffs. Those cells are quite 
without tails or other protoplasmic connections, and appear to be packed 
in the intercellular lymph tissues surrounding the ganglia rather than 
embedded in any intercellular material. They are certainly mesoblas- 
tio and probably are plasmic cells whoso function it is to subserve the 
rapid nutritive changes going on within the ganglionic system. 

Muscular System. —This, in one species, is but feebly developed, tho 
sections contrasting strongly with those of species of more active habits, 
such as inhabit the surface. In the head a number of radially placed 
bands suspend the gizzard, those in tho middle lino above being the 
most stj'ongly marked. A strong band runs between the anterior part 
of the under surface of the gizzard obliquely downwards and backwards 
to the antero-inferior corner of the “ sifting " stomach. Tho body mus* 
cles are especially feeble, the best developed being the great extensors of 
the segments, which attain a development somewhat superior to the 
other body muscles. The great obliquely vertical bands which take up 
so largo a share of the segmental s{mce in most crustaceans are scarcely 
developed at all in the thoi'acic segments and but feebly so for even the 
first three abdominal segments, which usually have these muscles of 
immense size for keeping up the constant vibrations of the throe anterior 
abdominal appendages. Living, however, as this species does, imbedded 
in tolerably thick mud, it can have but few opportunities for patting 
this movement in action, tho want of a free current through its branchial 
plates being met in another way. The muscles of the thoracic apperi* 
dages and of the last three abdominal appendages are correspondingly 
weak, the greater part of the space within the articulations being taken 
up with aggregations of plasmic cells like those already described 
as surrounding the ganglionic centres. 

Digestive System .—The gnathites, already described, work beneath 
a vaulted space formed by the sterna of the cephalic and maxillipedal 
segments. From the middle of this vault a funnel-shaped pharynx leads 
into a veiy narrow ensophagus of some length, which opens into a large 
cavity which appears to function as a gizzard. This cavity is nearly 
rounded in transverse section, bui slightly flattened from above down¬ 
wards, especially behind, the width of the lumen being about one quarter 
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the depth of the head and more than a third of its breadth. In length, it 
considerably exceeds half the length of the head, the ossophagns opening 
into it rather in front of the middle of its length. It is lined through¬ 
out with chitine, and presents sundry toothed plates and hairs which 
subserve the trituration of food. Of these plates and hairs, the follow¬ 
ing are the most remarkable: from the anterior wall of the cavity, 
on either side of the middle line, projects a strong flattened plate 
somewhat narrowed at its origin from the wall of the cavity and 
expanded at its border, which latter is arm(,d with a double row of 
strong teeth, very like those on the triturating plate of the man¬ 
dible ; the upper ranks of these teeth are short, strong, and some¬ 
what lanceolate in form, while the lower ranks are longer, thinner, 
and of more uniform thickness, and interdigitate with a series of 
similar long weak teeth placed on a second pair of plates situated on the 
anterior portion of the ventral wall of the organ (Plate II, fig. 3.). 
Lastly, the middle part of the dorsal wall of the organ is densely 
clothed with long thin flexible hairs. From the vicinity of the posterior 
end of the ventral wall, rather nearer the posterior end of the organ 
than to the point of entry of the ensophagus, a funnel-shaped depression 
leads to a very short channel, which admits the food to a second chitin- 
lined cavity, which I have already alluded to as the “ sifting stomach.” 
Seen in transverse section this latter cavity lias a cordate outline; a 
strong chitinous ridge, with a very broad base, projecting ’upwards into 
its lumen from its ventral wall, and reaching upwards nearly to the 
level of the doraal wall of the organ, thus dividing the greater part of 
the length of the cavity into two nearly distinct spaces. In front and 
behind, this ridge sinks down rapidly to the level of the ventral wall of 
the cavity. Each of the two main spaces into which the viscus is thus 
cut off is further subdivided by a very delicate chitinous plate which 
projects upwards and inwards nearly as high as the main median ridge. 
These plates, the median ridge, and the walls of the viscus are alike 
clothed with closely set, short, and stiff, but very fine, hairs, so that the 
entii’O organ must form a most efficient sieve by which all particles that 
have not been sufficiently comminuted in the gizzard are kept from 
entering the mid-gut. The “ sifting stomach ” opens behind by a 
constricted channel into the mid-gut. The mid-gut is of considerable 
dimensions, and is perfectly straight and of nearlj^ uniform diameter 
throughout, it opens by a naiTow anus on the under surface of the 
sixth abdominal segment close to the telson. In its anterior portion the 
endothelial coat is two cells in thickness and the mcsoblastic layer 
of perceptible thickness. In the hinder part of the canal, however, 
the endothelium is reduced to a single row of cells and the meso- 
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blastic layer is so thin as to bo scarcely perceptible. It is a simple 
rounded channel without foldings or complications of any sort. The 
large size of the canal is no doubt connected with the bulky nature 
of the food in proportion to its contained nutriment. In all but one 
of the sjtocimens cut the intestinal canal was full and its contents 
simply mud, exactly similar to that clinging to the outside of the 
animal, which appears to lire by swallowing the mud without any parti¬ 
cular selection, trusting to the elaborate arrangements of its digestive 
apparatus to separate and utilize any particles that may possess a nutri- 
tire value. 

Glandular System. —This in our species possesses but a feeble deve¬ 
lopment. Situated below the main mass of the supm-oesophageal gnnglion 
is the green gland, consisting of a mass of somewhat elongated cells en¬ 
closed in a distinct capsule. The situation of its duct could not be made 
out. The liver lies behind the gizzard and immediately underneath the 
anteiior end of the dor.sal vessel. It is of small size, and does not com¬ 
pletely sheath the mid-gut, being placed almost entirely above and at 
the sides. Certain glandular cells can also be made out within the 
basipodites of certain of the thoracic appendages, notably of the fifth, 
but the position of their ducts could not bo discovered with certainty, 
although I am inclined to think that the opening is in the propodite, 
near its articulation with the dactylopodite. 

Vascular System. —The dorsal vessel is a tube of considerable size 
occupying the greater part of the space between the great extensor 
muscles of the segments above and the intestinal canal below; and is 
slightly constricted at the points of junction of segments. Of largo 
size in the thoracic region, it tapers off, in front and behind, and 
is lost. Beyond the constrictions, already mentioned, no signs of valves 
could be made out. It appears to open by minute, oblique slits into the 
general lymph spaces surrounding it. In histological structure it con¬ 
sists of an inner layer of flat, polygonal epithelioid cells, covered by a 
layer of flattened nucleated fibres disposed in a regular spiral round the 
tube, the ostioles communicating with the lymph space consisting of 
interstices between the thus obliquely placed fibres (PI. II, Fig, 3). 
The general body cavity is divided into lateral halves by a delicate 
vertical septum connecting the dorsal vessel with the body wall above 
and with the intestinal canal below, and each half is further subdivided 
by a horizontal septum running from pleuron to pleuron above the genera¬ 
tive gland tubes to the side of the intestine. 

Organs of Respiration. —The branchiae of our species attain an ex¬ 
ceptional degree of complexity. There are five pairs, which are at¬ 
tached to the coxopodite of each of the thoracic appendages except the 
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first and last. Each gill plate consists of a flattened lamina of consider¬ 
able length,the longest being nearly as long as twice the depth of the body. 
From each face of this primary lamina, spring secondary htminss ar¬ 
ranged in regular alternation on either side to the number of 20 or 30 
on each face. These secondary laminoe are of considerable area, the depth 
of the largest being quite half the length of an average thoracic segment. 
Gills of so complicated a structure as this are rare amongst the Atriphi- 
poda, and their presence in our species is no doubt connected with its 
mode of life. Burrowing as it does in thick mud, its anterior abdominal 
appendages cannot be kept in the usual rapid vibration which in most 
species maintains a free current of water through the subthoracic 
hollow. Such a current being unobtainable, the difficulty is met by the 
great increase of available gill surface secured by the complex branchial 
structure already described. 

Organs of Tteproduction .—Although a very large number of speci¬ 
mens was obtained, all appear to belong to the female sex, all presenting 
the same external characteristics, and all the specimens that were dis¬ 
sected having the same form of generative gland. Apparently the 
animals were not breeding at the time of the haul, as, although the 
ovaries of most of those sectionir.ed contained young ova, none carried 
eggs beneath the thorax. The ovaries consist of a simple tube bent on 
itself and occupying nearly the entire length of the thomx, so that a 
typical section exhibits four tubes cut across and disposed in .a semicircle 
below the alimentary canal; of those the outer pair appear to be the 
glandular and the inner, the duct portions of the organs. Such ova as 
were met with in this Litter portion of the tube were enveloped in a 
voluminous ovoid coating of albuminous material. The flexure of the 
ovarian tube takes place at the anterior end of the thorax, so that its 
blind commencement is in the most posterior portion of the region. In 
one scries of sections, the organ presents a suspicious resemblance to 
a sperm-producing gland, in other respects differing in no way from the 
usual type, while no ova could bo made out in any portion of the sei'ies 
of sections. It may be that this is a male specimen, but, if this be 
the case, the organs of both sexes closely resemble each other, even 
to the detail of the double tube bent on itself. 

3. Micbodeutopus megn^:, n. sp., PI. VII., Figs. 1 —L 

The species described below was taken in the surface net in the 
turbid water (about G fathoms) of the Megna Shoals. 

The animal, which is 4i mm. long, is of a dirty white colour, 
and the intestinal canal often shews through the body as a greenish 
streak. 
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The head is small and somewhat excavated below, the antennas 
originating a good deal behind the anteunules. Thei*e is no rostmtn, 
and the single small black rounded eye is placed on a prominent angle 
situated between the anteunules and auteunte. 

The thorax forms a little more than half of the entire body length, 
and is long and slender, the segments (saving the first, which is shorter) 
being subequal. The coxal plates are small and narrow, the anterior 
ones being so short as not to overlap in all positions of the animal; that 
of the third is the deepest, while the last throe are extremely narrow. 

The abdomen is small and, like the thorax, narrow, its first three seg¬ 
ments being about the same size and depth as tho immediately preceding 
thoracic segments with their coxos. The last three segments are small 
and nearly cylindrical, and the short telson is armed above with a pair 
of peculiar conical protuborances bearing a single strong bristle. The 
last three segments also have their posterior borders furnished, in the 
middle line, with a few short stifE hairs. 

The antetimiJes and antennm are stout, approaching the pediforra, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the latter. They are subcqual in length, the anten- 
nuies being a little the longer, equalling the length of the thorax less its 
last segment. The peduncle of the antennules forms nearly two-thirds of 
the entire length of the organs and is very stout. It consists of three joints, 
of which the first is the stoutest, but is intermediate in length between the 
two remaining joints, the second joiut being much the longest and form¬ 
ing nearly half tho peduncle, while the last joint is the shortest and 
slenderest. All three joints are moderately hirsute, especially along 
their inferior borders. The appendage of the antennule is uni-articulate, 
and so small as to be very easily overlooked, indeed, it is of so delicate a 
character that it will be found to be wanting in a large proportion of 
specimens. The flagellum proper is very slender and consists of 10 to 14 
short articuli armed with extremely short hairs. 

The peduncle of the antennoi is both absolutely and relatively much 
longer and stouter than that of the antennules. It is five-jointed, the firet 
two joints being short, but very stout, the last two very long and sub¬ 
equal to each other and to the long middle joint of the peduncle of the 
antennule, and the third joint about half the length of tho two distal 
pieces. All its joints are moderately hirsute especially on the inferior 
borders, and the last joint is additionally armed on tho sides with 
a number of stout tooth-like spines. The flagellum is very short, 
forming not a quarter of the entire length of the organs, and consists of 
10 or 12 very short, feebly armed articuli. 

The gnathites and the digestive apparatus generally present a strong 
general resemblance to those of Ampclisca lepta^ already described. The 
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^ndibles ara of even more complex straciure, their catting aad tritura> 
ting plates being alike doubled. Each pair of plates is immovably con¬ 
nected together, the two cutters having simple toothless chisel edges 
and closely resembling each other in general form, while the triturating 
plates are very peculiar, the more superficial plate being smaller than 
the deeper and armed with short, stout, conical teeth, the most anterior 
being blunt and considerably longer than the rest, and the deeper tritu¬ 
rating plates even more complex. Most anteriorly comes a vertically 
arranged row of three stotit, bluntly conical teeth placed, it will be ob¬ 
served, at right angles to the main row of triturating processes. Bohind 
this row comes a peculiar stout tooth with a trenchant bifid apex, and, 
behind this again, a number of long stout spines of no groat strength. 
The mandibular appendage is of exceptionally great proportional size, 
being absolutely considerably longer than the pediform ramus of the 
maxilliped, and may often bo made out projecting forwards between 
the roots of the antennules and antenute. Tho palp has four joints, 
of which the first is very short, while the remaining three are subeqpial 
and long. The last joint ends in a dense brush of long thin hairs, but 
the remainder of the organ is nearly smooth. 

The digestive organs^ as far as they were examined, closely resemble 
those of Ainpelisca lepta, tho chitinous stomach being subdivided into two 
cavities, and closely resembling that of Ampelisca in the arrangement of 
its armature. There is the same pair of strongly armed plates at tho 
anterior extremity of tho organ, and it is further notable that, as in 
Ampelisca, the spines of these plates resemble in form-those on tho pos¬ 
terior portion of the triturniing mandibular plate ; being simple pointed 
rods, in both cases, in the present species; and lancet-headed spines 
in both situations in Ampelisca. The “ sifting ” stomach appears to be 
of iilentical coiistruotiou in both species. 

Tho second and third thoracic appendages, or gnatliopoda, present 
considerable sexual ditferencos. In the male, the Ist gnathopod, though 
of but medium length, is immensely stout, being nearly ns thick as the 
body of the animal. It is furnished with a well-developed and very 
powerful double subchela, the dactylus, which is strong and a little vaid- 
cose, but otherwise unarmed, being opposible to the nearly quadrangular, 
very short, and hirsute propodite and tho latter again to the prolonged 
postero-inferior angle of the immensely dilated oarpopodito. The 
articulation between this latter and the meropodite is very oblique, 
being placed much more on the anterior than on the inferior aspect of tho 
articulns. The remaining joints, though very short, present nothing 
remarkable. Tho second gnathopod in the male is short, slender, and 
imperfectly subcholatc, the dactylus being barely opposible to the dilated. 
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but not prolonged, propodite. As in its predecessor, the articulation 
betvreen the carpus and m'erus is eztremelj oblique. 

In the female, the gnathopods are both much smaller, the first, 
though larger, being not disproportionately so to the second. The 
subchelfB of both pairs are single and very rudimentary, that of the 
first being barely opposible and the grip secured only by a few weak 
spines on the propodite, while the second pair differ but little ffbm au 
ordinary ambulatory appendage. The oarpo-meropodital articulation 
of the first is oblique, but in the second gnatliopod it is of the ordinary 
type. 

In the young male, the let gnathopoda are comparatively small, but 
can still be distinguished from those of the female by the presence of 
the distally prolonged spine of the propodite. 

The 4th and 5th thoracic appendages have rather long and falciform 
dactylopodites, but arc otherwise of the usual ambulatory type ; the fifth 
is the longer of the two, being as long as the last four thoracic segments 
and Bubequal to the sixth appendage, while the fourth, which is subequal 
to the third, is at least one-fifth shorter. The sixth, seventh, and eighth 
thoracic appendages resemble each other in general form, but increase 
in dimensions, especially in length, from before backwards, the increase 
being mainly in the great proportionate length of their distal articuli, 
the length of their basi- and ischiopodites differing in much smaller prq- 
portion, so that, while the sixth does not exceed the fifth in length, the 
seventh appendage is as long as the entire thorax, and the eighth longor 
than the seventh by the length of the animal’s head. Their basipodites 
are much compressed, but not distinctly buttressed. 

The first three abdominal appendages are large and powerful and 
well armed with hairs, and the last three, short and cylindrical with 
styloid rami, both protopodites and rami being armed with a number of 
short stout spines. When extended, they all three roach about the same 
level and their rami are subequal, the protopodite of the last pair being 
extremely short. 

The animal was found in considerable numbers to all appearance 
swimming freely in the water; there was, however, abundant drift wood 
which may have served as its hiding place, and the little creatures when 
under observation showed a very strong tendency to take advantage of 
such opportunities of concealment. 

It is possible that those taken had been washed from their hold by 
the strength of the current, which often reaches a speed of 4| knots on 
the Megna Flats. Still, I cannot say that I actually detected a specimen 
burrowing a shelter for itself in any case that came uuder my obser¬ 
vation. 
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The posterior appendages are, however, admirably adapted for cling* 
iug to any chance'protection that might be met with. 

The male is provided with five pairs of simple "branchial laminte 
attached to each thoracic appendage between the third and seventh in> 
elusive. In the female, the gravid egg pouch renders it difficult to make 
out the exact number of these laminss, but I am inclined to think that 
it is the same as in the male. 

Our species differs from M, gryllotalpa in the much greater propor¬ 
tionate size of the 8th thoracic appendage; from M. websterii in the 
larger size of the seventh appendage and in the body of the latter being 
much stouter; from M. anomalus and M. tenuis in the appendage of 
the superior antenna being uni- instead of multi-articulate; from ikf. 
vcrsiculatm in the posterior thoracic appendages being longer in that 
species, and in the peculiar form of the anterior thoracic appendages of 
versiculatus; from M. longipos in the antunnules and antennee being 
suboqual in our species, while in the former the autennule is much 
longer than the antenna; from M. macronyx in the three posterior seg¬ 
ments of tho pleon being armed with spines; from M. grandimanus 
in the antennules and anteunm being nearly of equal length and in the 
form of the last pair of abdominal appendages, which in our species have 
the peduncle much shortcir than, instead of subequal to, the rami ; from 
M. australis^ M. tenuipcs^ and M. chelifer^ in the fiagcllum of tho 
antennules being shorter instead of longer than the peduncle ; and from 
M. mortani in this same point (which appears to characterize all tho 
Australian members of tho genus\ and in the form of the first gnathopod 
of the male ; M. maculatus (Thompson, Am. N. 4, (5), IV, p. 33, from 
Dunedin, New Zealand), agrees with the other Australasian forms in 
possessing a very long autennule, the appendage of which is multi- 
articulate, and differs further from our species in the comparative short¬ 
ness of the 7th thoracic appendage. 

4. Monocitlooes mbgapleon, n. sp., PI. VII., Pig. 12. 

This species was taken at tho surface in the drift net in rather tur¬ 
bid water on the banks off Chittagong. 

Only a single (probably male) specimen was obtained, so 
that I am unable to furnish any details as to its more minute 
anatomy. The animal is 3‘2 mm. long, of a dirty white colour, 
and the intestinal canal shews through the carapace as a greenish 
streak. 

The head is very small, and is produced in front into a peculiar, 
down-turned hooked rostrum, very minutely serrated along its posterior 
border. The anterior half of the upper* surface, and a portion of the 
31 
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sides, arc occapied by the eyes, which blend in the middle line so as to 
appeal' to be a single organ. * 

The thorax is small, forming only a third of the whole body length. 
The segments increase gradually in length from before backwards, the 
last being nearly double the length of the first, and are of very moderate 
depth. The coxal plates, however, are very deep, nearly equalling, as 
a general rule, tho depth of their corresponding segments. The last 
coxal plate is the only marked exception to this rule, being only half the 
depth of the corresponding segment and little more than half the depth 
of that immediately preceding it. 

The abdomen is very large, forming more than half of the total body 
length, the first three segments alone exceeding the thorax in length, 
while the remaining three are as long as the first four thoracic segments. 
Tlie first three segments are of great depth, while the last three are 
rather narrow. Tho telson is simple and laminar. 

The anteimule is slightly longer than the thorax. It is moderately 
hirsute, the distinction between peduncle and flagellum is very ill- 
marked, the first joint alone of the former markedly exceeding the suc¬ 
ceeding articulations in size. The flagellum consists of 10 or 12 short 
joints. 

Tho antennae are slightly longer, exceeding the antonnules by the 
length of an average thoracic segment. The peduncle forms a good deal 
less than half its length, is moderately hirsute, and consists of five 
joints, of which tho first three aro very short and the last two long and 
stouter than any part of the peduncle of the antennule. The flagellum 
is very smooth, its hairs being extremely fine and short, and consists of 
about forty very short joints, the lines between tho component articuli 
being very indistinct. 

With the exception of the maxilliped, which is small, hirsute, and 
clawed, nothing could bo made out of the gnathitesy which are very small 
and almost completely hidden by the sides of. the head. 

Tho second and third thoracic appendages are long and slender, the 
third being a little the longer and stouter, nearly equalling tho com¬ 
bined head and thorax in length. They closely resemble each other 
and shew well the peculiar form characteristic of the genus in 
having the postoro-inferior angle of the carpopodite prolonged into 
a spine opposible to the propodite and long enough to meet the 
dactylopodite. This spine in tho second thoracic appendage pro¬ 
jects a little behind the propodite, while in the third the pro¬ 
podite slightly exceeds the spine. The fourth and fifth are the 
shortest of the thoracic appendages; they are subequal and moderately 
stout, and closely resemble each other, both being very hirsute and termi- 
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nated by a brnsb of hairs so dense as to hide their dactylopodites, whicb, 
if present, must be very small. The sixth and seventh are stout, and alike 
in general form, having their meropodites considerably expanded. They 
are articulated quite to the edge of the coxea and their basipoditos, 
though strong, are without buttress plates. The seventh is considerably 
the longer, the sixth being only as long as the head and the first four 
thoracic segments, while the seventh is as long as the head and thorax 
save its last segment. The eighth is unfortunately partially wanting on 
both sides in my one specimen, but is evidently much the largest and 
longest of the appendages, the basi-, ischiu-, and meropodites, which re¬ 
main, being very considerably larger than those of any other appendage; 
the basipodite is strengthened by buttress-like plates both in front and 
behind. 

The first three abdominal appendages are of the usual type, but are 
exceptionally powerful. The last three are rather long and thin, tho 
fourth being longest, and the sixth tho shortest, the fifth, however, pro¬ 
jecting rather beyond the other two, when all throe aro extended. They 
are almost without hairs or spines, such as are present being very fine 
and short, and have their protopodites cylindrical and their rami, of 
which each has a pair, of styloid form. 

Our species differs from M. carinatus in wanting the dorsal keels 
and in both gnathopoda being of typical form ; from M. stimpsonii in 
tho much larger proportional size of the abdomen; and from M. de missus 
in the last two coxa5 being of fair size, certainly not very small, in tho 
eyes being black and not vermillion-colourod, and in the greater size of 
the abdomen. 


CoNCHOLESTES, gon. nov. 

The following species is a most singular one in its habits. It belongs 
certainly to the subfamily Corophitdes of the family Corophiidre, but I can 
find no genus, either in Spence Bate’s Catalogue of the British Museum 
Amphipoda, or amongst the numerous new genera that have been estab¬ 
lished in the family since the date of that publication, that, by any mo¬ 
derate extension, can be made to include so peculiar a species, al¬ 
though it certainly approaches most nearly to Gorophium. 

It was obtained by dredging in 7 fathoms, on a sandy bottom, off 
the “ Seven Pagodas,” on the Madras Coast. Amongst the catch were a 
number of specimens of Dentalium lacteum., some living, a few empty, 
and more containing a small pagurus. On examining the latter, I was 
surprised to find that two specimens were inhabited by a tubicolous 
amphipod which had made its home in tho shell, lining it with a mix- 
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taro of silken secretion with fine sandy particles ; this inner tube being 
quite distinct and coherent when separated from the shell by dissolving 
the latter in dilate hydrochloric acid. 

Though quite lively, it was evident that the animal must be quite 
confined,to the bottom, as it was evidently incapable of lifting its heavy 
house, but crawled about the bottom of the jar by means of its powerful 
antennos. Of the two specimens, one was a female, and it is notice* 
able that the eggs she carried were enclosed in no proper egg-pouch, 
but wore retained under the thorax only by narrow plates fringed with 
long hairs, which, though of equal morphological value, differ markedly 
from the usual broad plates. 

So far as I am aware, the circumstance of an amphipod making use 
ef a deserted shell as a tube has not been previously observed, and 1 
have based the proposed generic name on this circumstance. 

Animal long and slender, with the abdomen composed of six 
distinct but very small segments; antennule moderately large, flagel¬ 
late, but without appendage; antennm very largo and pedifoi-m inser¬ 
ted barely behind the antenuules ; 3rd thoracic appendage with a well- 
developed subchela considerably Ipi'gcr than the weakly subolielro of 
2nd thoracic appendage; 7th and 8th thoracic appendages short, with 
the carpopodital articulation peculiarly modified, the joint being placpd 
obliquely on the anterior and outer face of the articulus, and the distal 
end of the carpopodite rounded, and covered with short closely sot 
recurved hooklets; 8th thoracic appendage ambulatory ; 4th abdominal 
appendage biramous, 6th blunt, rounded, without rami, nearly hidden 
beneath the squamous telson. 

6. CONCHOLESTES DENTALII, n. sp., PI. VII, FigS. 7—11. 

The head^ seen laterally, forms a truncated pyramid with the base 
forwards, the small eye being situated on a -small angular process be¬ 
tween the antennule and antenna, but no marked recess is formed for 
the reception of the latter appendage. The carapace projects forwards 
a little in the middle line between the antcnnce in the form of two pro¬ 
cesses, forming a sort of bifid rostrum. 

The thorax is very large, being a little more than twice as long as 
the combined head and abdomen. The length of the segments is 
somewhat irregular, the first being the shortest, the 2nd, 5th, and 
6th subequal and longest, and the remaining segments of inter¬ 
mediate length. The first segment has the additional peculiarity of 
being prolonged into a sort of rostrum, armed with a tuft of hairs, 
which overlaps the back of 4ho head. The coxal plates are small, 
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and quite distiuot from each other, the first four forming conical 
processes directed obliquely forwards and downwards from their cor¬ 
responding pleura, and the hinder three being longer, but very narrow, 
plates. 

The first three abdominal segments are subequal, nearly cylindrical, 
and are a little shorter than the first thoracic segment; the last three 
are very diminutive, and the telson short, squamous, and semilunar. 

The antennule is stout, less than half as long as the body. Its pe¬ 
duncle forms three-fourths of the length of the organ, and consists of 
three joints, subequal in length, but diminishing progressively m stout¬ 
ness, and tho flagellum consists of five stout longish articuli. Both 
peduncle and flagellum are armed with a large number of long stiff hairs, 
and the flagellum is, in addition, provided below with a series of flexible 
flattened hairs qnite different from the others. Tho antenna is pedi- 
form and much the largest of all the appendages, being very stout and 
nearly as long as tho entire thorax. Almost the entire length of tho 
organ is formed by the peduncle, the flagellum being represented by a 
single short, stout joint terminated by a pair of strong claws. Tho 
first and last pedunculary articuli are subequal and rather short, the 
second a little longer than those, and the third and fourth subequal 
and very long, forming together two-thirds of the length of the organ, 
which is profusely armed with long, stilT hairs. 

The gnathifes, as far as they could be examined, present no points 
of peculiar interest, tho mandibles being of simple form and palpate, 
and the maxillipeds small and unguiculate. 

Tho first of the gnathnpods is but feebly snbchelate, no palm being 
developed to tho propodite ; such grasping power as it may have being 
furnished by a number of fine serrations on the dactylopodite and some 
stiifish hairs on the protopodite. The appendage is as long as the pedun¬ 
cle of the superior antennaj; the second gnathopod, though but little 
longer, is much stouter and has the protopodite much dij^ted, the palm, 
though rather oblique, being strongly armed with three formidable 
tooth, and the dactylopodite being strongly serrated. The daetylopodite 
also presents the following additional peculiarities: first, it is armed 
in its anterior border with one or two hairs, a most exceptional circum¬ 
stance, and, secondly, it is really trifid when seen from above, as, from a 
point about half way along its length, a powerful secondary tooth pro¬ 
jects obliquely on either side; these latter being but little exceeded 
by the main central tooth either in length or stoutness. As in the 1st 
gnathopod, the carpo-propodital articulation is rather oblique. 

The next two ihoi'acic appendages (4th and 5th) are short, being 
only as long as the two first joints of the peduncles of tho anteu- 
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nnlos. They are mainly remarkable for the stoutness of their articuli 
and the length and straightness of their dactylopodites. The 6th 
and 7th thoracic appendages are of very peculiar structure, and 
have already been shortly described in the generic diagnosis. They 
are similar in general form, but the 6th is somewhat the larger, its 
excess of length being gained mainly in the basipodite. Each carpo* 
podite forms a stout cylinder, armed at its point with a short, stout 
spine, and densely clothed at its apex and outer aspect with short stout 
recurved hooks. The propodite is articulated a little below the 
middle of the outer and anterior aspect of the carpopodito, and the 
daotylopodite forms a small, but much curved hook. The 8th thoracic 
appendage differs considerably from any of the other appendages, and 
is more of the normal type. Subequal to the second gnathopod 
in length, it is the slenderest of all the appendages, the basipodite 
alone being of any size, and even this considerably tapered distally. 
All the thoracic appendages are somewhat hirsute. 

The first three abdominal appendages^ though of the usual type, 
are vety small and much broader than long. The fohrth is the larg¬ 
est of them all, its peduncle being stout and armed with a few stout 
spines, and its rami, which are equally stout, about half the length 
of the peduncle and armed with a number of stiff slightly carved 
spines. The articulations of the rami of this appendage with ils 
peduncle are strong and of hinge type; and watching the animal 
while alive, I was impressed with the idea that the organ could be, and 
probably is, employed by the animal as a forceps for holding on to its 
house. Of the fifth abdominal appendage 1 have been unable to obtain 
a satisfactory view. It is small and its peduncle is very short, though of 
considerable breadth. The ramus appears to bo single and rounded, 
and has its end beset with recurved hooks, similar to those on the car- 
popodites of the 6th and 7th thoracic appendages. The last abdominal 
appendage is short and blunt and has no ramus, its end being armed 
with a few spines, some of which show a tendency to hooking. 

6. Amphithoe indica, M.-Edw., pi. X., Figs. 1—7. 

This very beautifully ornamented species was obtained in the drift 
net, in the middle of the Bay of Bengal, on a voyage from Chittagong to 
Madras. Although so far from land, there was a certain amount of 
flotsom and jetsom to be met with on the surface, and it was in the in- 
toratices of such pieces that the little animal had its home. It builds no 
regular tube, but constinicts an irregular sort of shelter for itself by 
glueing together tiny morsels of driftage, ekeing out its materials; 
from the appearance of som& of the irregular masses resulting from its 
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architecfcural efEorts, I am inclined to believe, with pellets of its own ex¬ 
creta, as observed in certain kindred species by F. S. Smith {Nature, 
1880, p. 595). To this queer home it clings most tenaciously, and I should 
certainly have overlooked it altogether had not my assistant, in lifting 
some of the morsels of d6bris, with the view of cleaning the catch, acci¬ 
dentally demolished a homestead and evicted one of the tenantry ; when 
a closer examination resulted in the discovery of a considerable number 
of specimens. 

The animal is about 5 mm. long, and is very beautifully coloured. 
The ground colour is a rich deep purple, fading to nearly a burnt-sionna 
tint towards the dorsal line, the coxal plates being darkest and free from 
paler markings. The whole of the head and thorax is mottled with 
patches of the brightest golden yellow, which forms a broad, but 
somewhat irregular, band along the middle of the back, and is further 
disposed in irregular patches over the pleura of the somites. The basi- 
podites of the thoracic appendages are of the deepest purple, but on 
their distal articuli the colour fades to a paler shade of the same tint. 

The head Has an irregularly pentagonal outline, its anterior bor¬ 
der being peculiarly vertical and straight, and without any rostrum. 
It nearly equals in length the first two thoracic segments; its depth 
is but little loss. The eye, which is coloured the brightest scarlet, is of 
medium size and placed at the antcro-inferior angle of the head. 

The thoroM is large, forming five-ninths of the entire body length. 
Its segments are stout, and as deep as they are long, and do not differ 
markedly from each other in length, but the .Si’d, 4th, 5th, and 6th are 
Bubcqual, and about ^ longer than the two first and the last segments. 
The five anterior coxal plates are deeper than the corresponding 
segments, and the 5th has the additional peculiarity of being composed 
of two lobes, of which the anterior is as deep as, or deeper than, the cox© 
in front of it, while the posterior lobe is very narrow and corresponds 
in form and depth to the very small cox© of the 6th and 7th segments 
behind it. 

The abdomen is small, forming but little more than ^rd of the 
entire body length. Its first, second, and fourth segments are sub¬ 
equal in length to the first two thoracic segments, while the third is 
subequal to a median thoracic, and the last two are very short, the pen¬ 
ultimate segment being the shortest of all. In depth, the 1st abdominal 
segment only equals the last thoracic segment and its cox©, the 2nd and 
3rd are somewhat deeper, and the last three segments very narrow. 
The teUon is small, laminar, somewhat upturned, and of a roundedly 
conical outline. The last three segments are armed with a few hairs 
along the middle line. • 
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The antenwide is & little more than a third of the body length, 
reaching back to nearly the end of the 4th thoraoio segment. Its 
pednnole is moderately stout and forms more than half tho length 
of the organ. Qf its three firticnli, the first is the JLongest and stoutest, 
the second, nearly as large, and the third, very small, is dotted 
along its inferior border with a number of long fine hairs, but, with 
the exception of a few short fine hairs, is naked above. The flagellum 
tapers gradually, and is formed of 13—14 short joints, each of which is 
distally armed with a few short stifiish hairs. 

The antenna exactly equals the antennule in length, but is much 
stouter and snbpedilorm. The peduncle forms fths of the entire 
length of the appendage; its first throe joints are very stout, but iu 
length together only equal tho 4th, which is subequal to tho 5th. The 
proximal segments are pretty libemlly clothed with long hairs, and the 
last with hairs shorter and almost spinous. The flagellum consists of 
9—11 very short joints, each of which is armed distally with a circlet of 
short stiff hairs. ^ 

The gnathites are rather small and inconspicuous, but the mandible, 
which is provided with a small appendage, is of remarkable complexity, 
its triturating portion being subdivided into throe distinct, but immovably 
connected, plates, each armed with dentations of progressively increasing 
severity. The deepest of these three plates is armed, in addition, with, 
a number of compound sifting hairs. 

The maxillro and maxillipcds are small, but quite of the usual typo. 
The second and third thoracic appendages (gnathopoda) arc small 
and rather weakly subchelate. Tho palm of the prupodite of tho 1st 
guai/hopod is fairly marked, but has its angle round and not produced 
into an opposible ramus, while that of tho 2ud gaathopod has tho palm 
even less pronounced, being I’otracted and excavated ; both liavo a pair 
of stout spines near tho angle between which tho dactylopodito closes. 
In both, tho dactylopodites are feebly serrate, and tho carpo-raoropodital 
articulations, oblique. The fourth and fifth thoracic appendages are 
subequal in length to the gnathopoda; both are somewhat slighter 
and quite of the iHual ambulatory type. The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth thoracic appendages resemble each other closely in general 
plan, but differ greatly in length, tho sixth being subequal to tho 
appendages in front of it and a little more than |^th tho body length, 
while tho seventh is fully a third, and the eighth, a sixth, longer 
than the seventh. All three have the basipodites strengthened by 
buttress plates, those of the sixth being placed in front as well as be¬ 
hind the cylindrical poitiou of the articulus, while, in the 7th and Hih, 
the butiicbb is placed cutiicly behind. The hubifiuditob certainly do 
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“ taper ” distallj (as deBoribed*by Milne-l^divai^ds, Kat. Hist, dee Oms- 
iac^s, Tol. iii, p. 31), but not so markodlj as to make it a prominent 
oharaoteristic. All three appendages shew also a peouliarity at the pro- 
poditoB, which are armed at the distal end of their anterior borders with 
a pair of stout blunt spines including between them^ a rounded depres¬ 
sion, and giving one the impression of their being especially suited to 
subserve the guiding of a thread. All the thoracic appendages, except 
the first and last, appear to cany gill plates in both sexes. 

The three anterior abdominal appendages are large and well de¬ 
veloped, but are quite of the usual type. The 4tb and 5th abdominal 
appendages are stout, the peduncle of the 5th being considerably the 
shorter. Their rami are subequal and styloid and are armed with 
stout short spines, some of which, near the ends of the rami, show a 
tendency to become rocuiwed. The peduncles also arc armed with 
a few similar sjhiios. The last appendage is peculiar. Its peduncle is 
very short and broad and armed only with a single spine at tho end 
its inner border. Its rami differ greatly, tho inner ramus being 
very stout and nearly sphei ical and armed only with a single short 
spine and a few hairs, while the outer is laminar and quite smooth, 
and has its inner border developed into a peculiar double hook. 

I think it is more than probable that this species is identical with 
A. md/ra, Milne-Edwards (loo. cit), more especially as my specimens 
agree in tho most prominent peculiarity which the species possesses, 
namely, the shortness and equality of the antennae. Milne-Edwards’ 
species was taken on tho other side of tho peninsula, but, as it is 
thoroughly jiclagic, it is probably found on both sides. Ilis description 
is, however, so utteily inadeqimto that it would bo impossible to pro¬ 
nounce on the point without seeing the actual specimens. Ho docs 
not appear to have fignied tho species, and S. Bates’ figure (Cat. Amph. 
Crust. British Museum, pi xlii, fig. TI), wliich is stated to liave been 
drawn from the t 3 'po in the Museum of the Jardin dcs Plantes, is so 
small and indistinct that it is impossible to draw any^ certain conclusions 
from it As far as they go, figure and description incline me to believe 
that this is tho same species, but in any case a more complete figui-e 
and description wore a desideratum 

7. Attlus comfs, n. sp , PI. X., Figs. 8—10 

The main point of interest connected with the present species is its 
close superficial resemblance to, and its companionshi]) with, Amphithoi 
indica. Several specimens were taken with the latter species, already 
described ; but it was not until after re])eatod oxauiinations that I was 
able to nssuro myself that the difiereiicob wore not ol a sexual value 
32 
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only. This was at last negatived by the discovery of egg-beanng 
females belonging to both species. 

The colonration of the two species is closely similar (althongh the 
Atylus has, if anything, a larger share of the bright yellow maculi on a 
brown purple ground that chaiacterize both species) that I think that 
there can be little doubt that we have to do with a case of mimicry, in 
which case there can be little doubt that it is the Afylus who gains the 
advantage, as the AwpMihoe is much the stouter and stronger species, and 
possesses the added advantage of being able to construct itself a home 
which makes pursuit almost futile. Whether or not the Atylus avails 
itself of deserted AmpliithoU nests, I am unable to say, as the resemblance 
is so close that, until I had the whole catch under the mici-osoope, I did 
not suspect that I had to do with more than a single species. I am in¬ 
clined to think, however, that such must be the case, as all my biightly 
coloured specimens were certainly turned out of hiding places of sorts, 
and so think that tho probable advantage that is gained by the mimicry 
is the facility of appropriating empty nests without being discovered as 
a feeble interloper by tho much better armed Amphitho'e. It seems pos¬ 
sible too that such a habit may be more or less a generic characteristic 
of Atylus, as Liljeboi’g (Oefvers. '^^etensk. Akad. Fbrhandl. p. 8, 
1852) had already noticed a carious resemblance between Amphitho'e 
i&micornis and Atylus compressus, though there is no note as to their 
habits. 

Tho species, although a slenderer animal, is about tho same length 
(5 mm.) as Amphitho'e, indica, and has the yellow maculi somewhat 
larger and more regularly distributed than in that species. 

The head is proportionally larger and deeper, being nearly cylindri¬ 
cal and much deeper than long. At its autero-iaferior angle is carried a 
black-pigmented compound eye much longer than the scarlet eye of tho 
Amphilhoc. The cephalic shield is angulatud in the middle line in front, 
but can hardly be said to be rostrate. 

The thorax is small, forming considoraoly less than half the body 
length and not much exceeding the abdomen in that respect. It is much 
compressed, its segments being a good deal deeper than long, and its 
posterior segments ai'e, if anything, shoiter than those in front. The 
coxal plates are narrow, the anterior four being not more than half the 
depth of their corresponding segments and the three posteiior not much 
more than a third tho depth of the anterior coxm. 

. The abdomen is largo and deep, its three anterior segments being as 
long as 1| thoracic segments; the fourth segment is also of consider¬ 
able size, equalling in length an average thoracic segment, and the last 
two segments are very small. The telson is composed of two, quite 
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distinct, oval leaflets, regnlarly articalated to the posterior border of 
the last segment, and capable of free motion like an appendage. It is 
possible that this power of thus erecting the telson may servo as a 
substitute for the uropodal hooks of the associated Amphithoe, enabling 
the animal to hang on to the nest it has appropriated in much the same 
way that species does by the latter means. 

The antennules iind.antenncB are subequal and short, being hardly 
more than a third of the. body length, reaching back as for as tlyp back 
of the third thoracic segment. 

The antennules have the podunclo considerably shorter than the 
flagellum, the first joint being long and stout, the second rather more 
than half tho length of the first, and the third joint so small as to be 
almost indistinguishable from.the flagellar articuli, which latter are 
14—16 in number, short, and, like the peduncle, but feebly armed with 
a few fine hairs. 

Tlie first joint of the peduncle of the antennm is hidden behind the 
projecting anterior border of tho head and the next two are very short 
and stout, while the remaining two pieces ai*e long and slander and 
subequal to each other and to the flagellum, which latter consists of 
8—10 short articuli. Both peduncle and flagellum are somewhat more 
strongly armed than the corresponding parts of the antennules. 

The gnathHes are largo and strong. The mandibles arc simple in 
construction, the biting plates having a straight, unserrated cutting 
edge, while the triturating plate consists of a single row of simple blunt 
teeth arranged in a vertical sei’ics with a tuft of compound, sifting 
bristles behind them. They are provided with a long four-jointed 
appendage. The first maxilla has the inner lamella strongly toothed 
and almost mandibuliforrn, and the second maxilla has the outer ramus 
but little flattened, and almost palp-shaped. 

The gnathopoda (2nd and 3rd thoracic appendages) are of similar 
form, with weak subcheho, tho protopodite being simply dilated and Jiot 
produced into a distinct palm, but the anterior of the two is consider¬ 
ably tho smaller, its length only equalling that of the head and first 
two thoracic segments, while the posterior is longer by the length of an 
additional thoracic segment. The fourth and fifth thoracic appendages 
are of the usual ambulatory type, but differ in length, the fourth being 
subequal to the second gnathopod, while the fifth, the shortest of all 
the thoracic appendages, is not quite as long as the first gnathopod. 
The remaining three thoracic appendages closely resemble each other 
in form, all having, as in the Amphithoe, dilated basipodites taper¬ 
ing below, and their remaining articuli long and slender. They differ, 
however, somewhat in length, the seventh, the longest of all the thoracic 
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nppondagos, being as long as the head and first five thoracic segments, 
■while the eighth is a trifie shorter, and the sixth is only sabeqnal to ^he 
second gnathopod. 

The three anterior abdominal appendages are of the ■nsual type and 
are strong and well developed. The last three appendages ai’e strong, 
with the inner ramus slightly shorter than the outer, both rami being 
ai’med with stoutish spinous hairs. The thsoe pairs of rami are 
subeqn^, but the peduncles differ a good deal in size, that of the fifth 
being only half, and that of the sixth only a quarter, the length of the 
peduncle of the fourth. 

Our species differs from the hitherto described members of the 
genus as below : from A. gibbosuSf A. hispinosus, A. swammerdannif 
A. villosus, A. carinatus, A. corallinus^ A, huxleyanus^ A. spinulicauda^ 
and A. compressus^ in having no dorsal carinin or spines ; from A, 
crenulatus and A. amtrinus in having the antenna? subcqual, and not 
differing considerably in length as in those species ; from A. vulgaris 
and A. capensis in the antenuao being considerably shorter; and fi’om 
A. inerinis, A. simplex^ and A. fissicauda in the last three thoi'acic 
appendages not being subcqual, but differing a good deal in length. 

• 

8. Urothoe ruber, n. sp., PI. XI. 

This form was extremely common in the surface net takings on the 
banks of Chittagong, and was easily distinguished from tho other organ¬ 
isms comprised in the catch by its bright brick red colour. Its length 
is about 3 mm. 

Its head is small and somewhat olive-shaped ; tho largo eyes being 
placed rather high up on its lateral aspect. 

Tho tlm'ax is of moderate size, forming rather less than half of the 
body length, excluding the head. It is depressed rather than com¬ 
pressed and its segments increase in size regularly from before back¬ 
wards. The coxal plates are deep, especially the first four ; owing to 
their extreme transparency it was difficult to make out tho posterior 
ones clearly, but they appeared to be as in the figure, the 5th not being 
markedly small, as indicated in the generic diagnosis; this, however, 
is also the case in Z7. etegans (Sp. Bate). 

The abdomen is laige, forming nearly half of tho entire body 
length, its 3rd segment being tho largest and alone as long as the head, 
while the 5th is the shortest of all. 

The antennule is small, its peduncle is three-jointed and as long as 
tho head, and its basal joint is armed dorsally with a number of plumose 
compound hairs. The flagellum is very small, 4-jointod, and its ap¬ 
pendage even smaller and made up of two very slender articuli. 
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The antenna is much larger than the antennule, its peduncle alone 
eq^lling in length the entire organ, while, with its long flagellum, 
it slightly exceeds the animal in length. The peduncle appears to be 
3-jointed from the blending of its first three pieces into one, on which 
the orifice of the green-gland foinuB a small tubercle about half along 
its length. The flagellum is very long, slender, and smooth. 

The gnathilea are small and feebly armed, the mandible, which 
is provided with a long 3-jointed appendage, armed with a number of 
long stiff setes, being provided with a small cutting, and two very small 
triturating, lamellm, and the maxillao and maxillipeds exceptionally 
small and feeble. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are small and slender, 
imperfectly subcholate and extremely hirsute. The 4tli and 5tb, also 
very hirsute, are otherwise of the usual ambulatory type, but are even 
shorter than the gnathopoda. The 6th has a very peculiar form. Its 
basipodito, short and stout, is expanded below to articulate with the 
much expanded ischiopodite, half way down which is a row of formi¬ 
dable spines; both it and the meropodite are provided with peculiar 
larnelliform processes on their posterior border’s, from the posterior 
border of which, and from the inferior border of the process of the 
latter, spiing a number of very long bipennate compound hairs. The 
inferior border of the propodito is similarly provided, but to a less 
extent. The lower borders of all the artieuli are armed with a row of short 
stout spines. The 7th is the largest of all the appendages, anti, though, 
in general form, it resembles the ordinaiy ambulatory appendage, it 
too is decorated, along the posterior border of the basipodito and mero¬ 
podite, with long compound hairs of the same character as those on 
the sixth thoracic appendage. The 8th, somewhat smaller than the 
7th, resembles this latter in general form, but is more feebly armed. 

The three anterior abdominal appemdages are large and powerful, 
and their paddles are armed with compound, plumose hairs, like those 
of the postei’ior thoracic appendages, in place of the usual simple cirrhi. 
The fourth is large and smooth with its rami unequal, the iriner^being 
somewhat the smaller. The fifth resembles the fourth, but is consider¬ 
ably smaller. The sixth is tho largest of all, and, like the anterior 
appendages, is armed with long plumose compound hairs. Its protopo- 
dite, though short, is very stout, and its largo rami are nearly equal, the 
outer only slightly exceeding tho inner in length. The tdson is squami- 
forin and completely double. 

In the female there is a large egg-pouch, which appears to be sup- 
pleniented by the long fringe of feathery hairs from the postei’ior thoracic 
appendages, for in soveiul cases 1 noticed very advanced ova entangled. 
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A series of transverse sections shewed the stomach to be very simple 
and scarcely at all armed. It was also evident that the diet of ^he 
animal consists mainly of minute marine algeo and diatoms. The pecu¬ 
liar fin-like form assumed by the sixth abdominal appendage no doubt 
subserves the almost purely surface existence which the creature appears 
to lead. 


9. (Edicebus pulicipobmis, n. sp., PI. VII, Figs. 5 & 6,9. 

Although not in all points agreeing with the definition of (Edicerus 
as restricted in Spence Bate’s Catalogue, the present species corresponds 
sufficeritly well to the genus as extended by Kossmann (Zool. Reis, ii, 
p. 130,1880), who combines under Oedicerus the genera Kroyera^ Monocu- 
lodes, and Westwoodilla, as well as Dana’s original (Edicerus. 

Our species resembles most nearly (E. cnquimanus, Kossmann, 
from the Red Sea (loc. cit,). From this, however, it differs in the pi’O- 
portions of the body, the thorax in Kossmann’s species being relatively 
much larger, exceeding considerably in length the first three segments 
of the abdomen, while the reverse is the case in the species to be pre¬ 
sently described. 

Female specimen, carrying ova, dredged in Mcgna shoals, 6 fathoms. 
Length, about 2 mm. Colour, dirty white. 

Head quadrate produced into a somewhat acute rostmm, which»is 
fringed below with fine hairs ; excluding the rostrum, it is as long as 
the first fhree thoi’acic segments. Eyes placed lateiully, very small, so 
that they might well bo overlooked. 

Thorax small, forming less than a third of entire body length, the 
segments of about uniform depth, but increasing regularly in length 
from before backwards. Coxal plates small, of almost uinforra depth. 

Aidomen large; the first three segments alone considerably ex¬ 
ceeding the thorax in length ; fourth segment narrowed in front so as 
to move freely beneath the much excavated posterior part of the third : 
fifth and sixth segments very small. Telson squamiform, entire* 

the appendages are remai’kable for their extreme hirsuteness, 
their distal parts especially being so thickly clothed with long fine luiirs 
that their outline is very difficult to trace. 

Antennules short, equalling the fiist five thoracic segments in length ; 
the peduncle forms leather more than a third of their entire length. 

Antennm long, peduncle consisting of three short basal, and two 
longer distal, joints ; flagellum slender, multiarticulato, nob very hirsute ; 
the entire organ nearly as long as the thoiux and abdomen together. 


Maxillipodes large and pediform. The second of the thoracic ap 


pondages, as long as the thorax, slender, weakly subchelate, the palm 
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1)6 Lng ill>dereloped and the daotylopodite smooth and nnarmed. The 
carpopodite, however, is prolouged into a stylifofm process opposible to 
the propodite. Third thoracic appendage closely resembles the second, 
but has the propodite rather shorter and broader. In both these ap¬ 
pendages the inferior border of tho propodite is armed with a number of 
peculiar uncinate hairs. Tho fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh thoracic 
appendages are about the same length as the gnathopoda, the fifth and 
sixth being slightly tho longer, the seventh shorter than the rest, all 
closely resemble each other and are so thickly covered with hairs that 
their dactylopoditos can only with difficulty be made out among the 
dense brush springing from the end of the propodite. The eighth 
differs much from all the preceding thoracic appendages, being very 
nearly as long as the entire body of the animal. Its three proximal 
joints are stout and armed with short, sharp spines, while the remaining 
articulations are filiform and clothed with long thin hairs. 

Tho first three abdominal appendages are of the usual type, but aro 
very large, tho protopodites being exceptionally long and the rami broad 
and well ai'med. The last three paii’s are all biramous and styliform. 

Elsia, gen. nov. 

For the following species I can find no genus into which it will at 
all well fit. The family PlatijsceUdan, to which it undoubtedly belongs, 
has been divided by Professor Chaus (Arb. Zool. Inst. Wien. 2, 1879) 
into two groups, into the second of which—characterized by the body 
being more or less compressed and extended, by the abdomen being long 
and not easily flexible on to the ventral aspect of tho thorax, and by long 
and narrow coxal plates,—our species falls without any difficulty. Claus 
divides this group into three subfamilies, the Fronuidae, LyctoidcCf and 
Oxycephalidm. Of these three, the second corresponds best to the present 
species, and is thus characterized by Claus, “ Body generally shaped as in 
llyperia : abdomen can be half flexed on thorax : coxal plates of 6 and 7 
thoracic appendages triangular; 8th thoracic appendage feeble. In the 
female tho body is more compressed than in the male and the l^inder 
antenna) usually aborted.” Claus enumerates the following genera as 
belonging to this subfamily, Thamyris, Lycoea, Siniorhyjichus, Fseudolyconat 
Faralycoia, and Lycceujjsis. The present species corresponds to none 
of tliese, although it approaches most nearly to Fseudolyema. From this, 
however, it diffei’S in the following points. 

o. The parts near tho mouth are not “ produced into a sort of snout.” 

p. Eyes largo, but do not cover the whole extent of head. 

y. Gnathopoda ttot simple and claw-shaped, but complexly sub- 
chelate. 
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These differences are so considerable that I feel constrained to pro¬ 
pose for it a new genus, characterized as below.' 

Antennules short, hidden by the ccphalon. Antennce obsolete (in the 
female). Second and third thoracic appendages small, subequal, sub- 
«chelate, the palm of their forceps formed by the prolonged posterior 
inferior angle of the carpopodite; sixth and seventh pairs larger than, 
the rest: hindermost pair very small, the basopodite alone well deve¬ 
loped, while the distal joints are very small and ill-defined. Fourth and 
fifth segments of pleon fused together. 

10. Elsia indica, n. sp., PI. VI., Figs. 2— i, $ . 

A single specimen (female) was taken in the surface net in Bombay 
Harbour. 

Total length about 4 mm. 

Colour deep sepia-brown throughout, without spots or blotches. 

Mead ovate, prolonged in front into a sort of proboscis, the 
lower surface of which is hollowed out; at the back of its lateral 
faces are the large compound eyes. 

Thorax much compressed forming nearly half of tho entire body 
length. Coxal plates not markedly d’fl'oriug in depth, the fourth and 
fifth being somewhat the deepest, while those in front of and behind 
these gradually diminish. The last three segments are subequal and 
larger than tho rest, the first especially being very narrow. 

Abdomen broader and less compressed than the thorax and as long 
as tho last four segments of the latter. The first three segments sub- 
equal and larger than any of those preceding them. The fourth and 
fifth blended together, not half as long as tho third, and the sixth 
very small. 

The antennules are very short, consisting of a peduncle formed of 
three short, but stout, joints and a rudimentary flagellum consisting of 
two pieces, of wliich the first is tumid and pear-shaped, and the second 
slender and digitiform. The last joint of the peduncle and the first 
flagellar articulation are furnished with a few short soft hairs. 

Antennae obsolete. 

The gnathites generally, including the .maxillipedes, appear, small 
and ill-developed. 

The second and third thoracic appendages are small and subequal, 
the hinder being but a trifle the larger, neither approaching the head in 
length. They closely resemble each other, having a complex unarmed 
subchela formed by the prolongation of tho antero-inferior angle of the 
carpopodite opposed to the somewhat dilated propodito, and the dacty- 
lopodite being small and claw-shaped. The fourth and fifth pair are 
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subequal, simple, and ^lender, and as long as the first fiv^e thoracic 
segments ; the posterior border of their propodites are weakly denticu¬ 
lated. The sixth and seventh pair closely resemble each other, but 
the sixth' is somewhat the larger, being as long as the entire abdomen. 
Their basipodited aro short and broad and the anterior border of the^ 
propodites is markedly denticulated. The eighth is much smaller, and 
more than half its length is formed by the broad and fairly stout 
basipodite, the remaining articulations being very small and scarcely 
definable from each other. In all the thoracic appendages tho dacty- 
lopodite is extremely minute. Simple branchial sacs are attached to 
the 5th, 6th, and 7th thoracic appendages. 

The first three abdominal appendages are stout, their protopodites 
being especially long, while their rarni are short and but ill-provided 
with marginal hairs. Tho last three pairs aro stout with styliforra 
rami ; all throe reach to an equal length beyond the posterior extremity 
of the abdomen. 


11, Capp.ella madeasana, n. sp., PI. XII, Figs. 1 & 2, d* 9 . 

Throe specimens of this form, two males and one female, wore taken 
in tho drift net lowered nearly to the bottom in 6—9 fathoms off the 
“ Seven Pagodas ” Madras, and afterwards in a similar depth in Palk’s 
Straits. 

The animal (with tho exception of the eye, which is of a deep pur¬ 
ple tint) is of a dirty white colour throughout, and is very small, the 
males measuring only 3 and the females only 4 mm. in length; and in 
general outline resembles G. linearis, although its nearest ally is probably 
G. geometrica. The body is quite smooth without tubercles or spines, 
the luioil is rounded and unprovided with any rostrum, and presents a 
somewhat pear-shaped outline when viewed laterally, being deeper than 
long. 

The first segments of tho thorar, are veiy long and slender in both 
sexes, the first being as long as tho head and united to it by a visible, but 
apparently immovable, suture. The second is as long as the head and 
tho first segment together, and the third, fourth, and fifth progressively 
longei’, tho last forming ®ths of the entire length of tho animal. The 
sixth segment is nearly as long as the second, and the seventh very 
short. 

Tho rudimentary abdomen is represented only by two or three very 
indistinct rings, and no rudiments of its appendages can bo made out 
with the exception of a short projection armed with a small articulus 
(or hair ?) from tlie penultimate ringlet. 

33 
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The antermule is more than ^rd as long as the body, reaching back 
as far as the origin of the first pair of branchial sacs. Bather more than 
half its length is formed by the three-jointed peduncle, whose middle 
articulus is much the longest, the third joint being very short. It is 
Nearly naked, being armed only with a very few fine, short hairs. The 
flagellum consists of five joints, of which the first is much the longest, 
exceeding a good deal, in this respect, the last joint of the peduncle; 
each joint is armed with a small hair on its distal extremity above, and 
with a pair of soft flattened hairs below, the first articulus having two 
additional pairs of such hairs at equal distances along its lower border 
indicating probably that the flagellum grows from its base by the inter¬ 
calation of additional articuli, as my second male specimen has this 
joint longer than in that figured presenting an additional pair of hairs, 
the last being opposite a very indistinct line of division. 

The antenna is somewhat shorter than the antennule, being 
but ^ths the total length of the creature ; the peduncle is five-jointed, 
the first two joints being stout, but very short, while the third is but 
little longer and as slender as the last two articuli, which are very long 
and subequal and together make up ^rds of the entire length of the 
organ. The flagellum consists oi two stout articuli, and, like the pe¬ 
duncle, is armed, more especially along its inferior border, with strong 
simple hairs. • 

The gnathites appear to be of normal form, the mandibles being 
provided with a large palp, and the maxillipeds, small, but of pediform 
outline and clawed. 

The second thoracic appendage is small and takes its origin from the 
anterior border of the segment, close to the maxillipeds. It is 
only as long as the third thoracic segment and is but feebly sub¬ 
chelate, the propodite being but little dilated. It has, however, some 
amount of grasping power, as the posterior border of the propodite is 
armed with a ridge divided into peculiar square-topped teeth, and the 
dactylopodite is provided with a number of stout tubercular spines. 
The third thoracic appendage is the longest and largest of the appen¬ 
dages, and, though no true palm is developed, is more strongly sub¬ 
chelate than its predecessor; the propodite being much dilated and 
armed with a peculiar downwardly directed tooth about its middle, and 
further provided, at the proximal end of the same nmrgin, beyond the 
reach of the opposition of the dactylopodite, with a strong tubercle armed 
with a stout spine exactly like those on the propodites of the posterior 
thoracic appendages by which the animal fixes itself. The third 
and fourth thoracic segments have no appendages except a pair of simple 
laminar gill-sacs. The sixth paii- of appendages is very weak, but little 
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longer than the segment from which it springs, and quite of the usual 
ambulatory type. The seventh and eighth pairs are large and powerful 
and are used by the animal to anchor itself to any suitable object; they 
resemble each other closely in general form, but the eighth is much the 
larger, the seventh being only as long as the Ist and 3rd thoracic se^ 
ments, while the eighth is as long as the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th thoracic seg¬ 
ments together. Each has the basipodite rather stout and the meropo- 
dite and carpopodite of very moderate size, the main part of the length 
of those appendages being formed by the propodite and daotylopodite, 
which are of great size and strength ; the dactylopodito being stout and 
falciform, and the propodite being provided at its proximal extremity 
with a tubercle and spine like that already described as similiarly 
situated on the 3rd thoracic appendage. By means of the grasp 
obtained between this and the point of the daotylopodite, the animal 
is able to attacli itself to such comparatively smooth surfaces as the 
interior of a leaden ring which formed the v^alls of the cell in which 
it was Goufinod. 

The female differs from the male in the following points 

1st. She is larger and proportionately stouter. 

2nd. She is provided with an egg-pouch attached to the 3rd and 
4th thoracic segments. This is large and deep; the laminae of the 
3rd segment being directed downwards and backwards, and their 
posterior border overlapped by those springing from the .4th segment. 
During life these laminae are kept in constant motion so as to produce a 
continuous current of water round the contained ova. 

3rd. No trace of the abdomen or its appendages can be made out. 

Observing the living animal, I was much struck with the activity of 
its circulation, which is much more active than in any other amphipod 
that has come under my notice, the lymph current flowing as rapidly as 
in the highest crabs. 

12. Caprella PALKii. n. sp., PI. XIT, Fig. 3. 

This species closely resembles the preceding, so much so that, a 
single immature female only having been obtained, T am in some doubt 
as to whether or not it is a distinct species or merely a stage of O. mad- 
rasana. On the whole, however, I am inclined to think that it is speci-. 
fically distinct. 

The specimen was dredged in 7 fathoms in the mouth of Palk’s 
Straits, and was clinging to some Sargassum weed. The differences 
between the two species are as follows :— 

Ist. The Ist thoracic segment is proportionally shorter. 

2nd. The 3rd and 4th thoracic segmjjnts are each armed with two 
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stout, forwardly directed, dorsal spines, one situated about the middle of 
the se^ent, and the other at its hinder edge. 

3rd. There is more difference between the antennas, the superior 
pair being proportionally larger. 

4th. The 2nd thoracic appendage has its propodite better de¬ 
veloped. 

5th. The 3rd thoracic appendage is somewhat smaller. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate VI. 

Pig. 1. Anon]m amaurus, x 12. The dotted line beneath the body ehewe the 
outline of the brood-poach. The coxal plates aro represented as semitransparent, in 
order to show tho form of the parts beneath; they are in point of fact, however, 
quite opaque. Fig. 2. Elsia indica, $ , x 24. Fig. 3. Antennule, x 100. Fig. 4. 
One of tho g^athopods, x 100. 


Plate VII. 

Fig. 1. Microdeutoptis megnas, <f, x 11. Fig. 2. Gnatliopoda of femalo, x 11. 
Fig. 3. Mandible and its appendage, x 40. Fig. 4. Pediform ramus of tho maxil- 
lipod, to shew its relative proportions to the mandibular palp, x 40. Pig. 5. 
(Edicerus pulieiformis, x 19. Fig. 6. Terminal joints of gnatliopoda, x 60. 
Fig. 7. Concholestee dentalii, x 10. Fig. 8. Head, seen from above, x 10. 
Fig. 9. Subchcla of 2ud gnathopod, x 50. Fig. 10. Distal joints of Cth thoraqiG 
appendage, x 50. Fig. 11. Last three abdominal segments, x 40. Fig. 12. 
Monoculodes megapleon, x 12. 


Plate VIIT. 

Fig. 1. Ampelisca lepta, x 20. Fig. 2. Last three abdominal segments and 
appendages, x 40. Fig. 3. Tho mandible and its appendages, x 40. Fig. 4. 
Sifting plate of mandible, x 200. Fig. 5. Cutting plate of mandible, x 200. 
Fig. (i. * let maxilla, x 40. Fig. 7. 2nd maxilla and maxillipcd, x 40. Fig. 8. 
One of tho rami of 2nd maxilla, x 100. Fig. 9. Imperfect subchela of 2nd 
thoracic appendage, x 100. Fig. 10. Ramus of one of posterior abdominal appen¬ 
dages, X 100. 


Plate IX. 

Pig. 1. Transverse section of head ( x 100) of A. lepta at the level of the 
npper pair of eyes; (a) chitinous coat of animal, (t) lens, (e) lens of the other 
side dislocated and shrunken with contained fluid oozing out, (d) opithelial layer 
of dermis deeply pigmented to form a sort of iris, (e) retina. Pig. 2. A portion 
of retina of preceding, x 600; (a) deepest layer of spindle-shaped bodies, 
(b) middle layer of nucleated rods divided below into fibres inosculating with 
ends of the preceding layer, (c) deeply pigmented rods external to middle 
layer, (d) epithelial layer of dermis. Fig. 3. Vortical longitudinal section of 
head of A lepta x 100, cut a little to one side of the middle line in the plane 
of the inner pair of eyes; (a) i^er eye, (b) cerebral nervous mass (the upper 
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of the two dotted lineB from (b) points to the centre of the inner eye, the lower 
to that of the inferior antenna; between them is seen a smaller projection, that 
of the external eye), (c) anterior portion of oesophageal nerrons collar, (d) the 
green-gland, (e) the oaTity of the month, (/) cavity of the gisszard, (y) sifting 
stomach, (h) tho liver, {k) anterior part of dorsal vessel, (m. m.) masses of plasmic 
cells snrronnding the nervons centres, (e. z.) mnsoles of tho gizzard. Fig. 4. 
Diagrammfttic median section of A. lepta to shew arrangomen^of tho parts of tho 
intestinal canal. The thick line shows tho external integument, the thin, tho fore- 
gnt, the dotted line the mid-gnt. Fig. 6. Transverse section hood of A. lepta, at the 
level of tho passage between the gizzard and the " sifting stomach (/) gizzard, 
(jr) sifting stomach, x 180. Fig. 6. Somi-diagrammatio transverse section of the 
basal portions of a thoracic appendage, x 60} (a) pleuron of segment, (ft) coxa, 
(c) basipodite, (d) gill-plate. 

Plato X. 

Fig. 1. Amphithoo indica, M.-Edw., x 20. Pig. 2. Mandible, x 70. Fig. 3. 
Maxilliped, x 70. Fig. 4. 1st Gnathopod x 70. Pig. 6. 2nd ditto, x 70. 
Fig. 6. Distal joints, 6th and Gtii thoracic appendages, x 70. Fig. 7. Last three 
abdominal segments and appendages, x 70. Fig. 8. Atylna comes, x 20. The 
specimen figured was somewhat smaller than that of ATnphithoc indica, but tho 
diflorcnce is an individual not a specific ciiaracter. Fig. 9. Last throe abdominal 
appendages, x 60. Fig. 10. One of tho compound bronchial plates, x 60. 

Platk XT. 

Fig. 1. Urothoii mbra, x 30. Fig. 2. Flagellum and appendages of anton- 
nulo, X 200. Fig. 3. Mandible, x 100. Pig. 4. 6th thoracic appendage, x 100. 
Fig. 6. Last three abdominal segments, x 100. Fig. 6. Transverse section 
thrtmgh animal in hinder thoracic region; (a) coxa, (ft) gill-laminai, (c) nerve- 
ganglion, {dd) ovarian tubes, (e) intestine, (/) heart, (tj) digestive glands “ liver.’* 

PliATK XII. 

Fig. 1. Caprella madrasana, <f, x 36. Fig. 2. Caprella madraaana, ?, x 36. 
Fig. 8. Caprella palkii, x 36. 
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VII.—On Enpetaurns, o new form of Flying Squirrel from Kashmir. 

By Oldfield Thomas, British Museum (Natural History), 
[Beoeived Aagast 8th ;—Bead Sept. 6th, 1888.] 

(With Plates XXII and XXIII.) 

As long ag(f as 1877, Mr. W. T. Blanford received, among a set of 
mammals obtained by Mr. L. Mandelli, the skin of a large dying squirrel 
belonging Evidently to a new form, but in such a bad condition that no 
scientific description of it could be given, and the skin has therefore 
remained unnamed until the present time. Precisely the same thing has 
happened in the case of a skin obviously of the same animal purchased 
by Mr. R. Lydekker about 1879 from some skin-dealers in Srinagar, 
Kashmir, and said to be from the Astor distiict. Both these specimens 
have now been presented by their respective owners to the national 
collection. Mr. Lydekker’s specimen is a most magnificent example, 
so far as its size and the character of its fur are concerned, but again, 
being without a skull, and showing a certain superficial resemblance to 
what the common Indian Flying squirrel, Pteroviys oral, Tickell, might 
be if occurring in a cold climate, no zoologist has dared to describe it. 

Finally, before speaking of the specimen that has settled what this 
fine squirrel ideally is, a reference may be made to two flying squirrels 
in the Leyden Museum described by Dr. Anderson*, one said to be from 
Kashmir and the other probably from Thibet, which, judging only from 
his descriptions, may be not improbably a melanoid and a normal, but 
imperfect, example respectively of this most interesting addition to the 
known fauna of India. 

At last in 1887, Mr. G. M. Giles, of the Indian Marine Survey, 
when on the Kafiristdn-Chitral Mission under Colonel Lockhart, C. B., 
had brought to him at Gilgit a living example of the present form, 
which had been taken at an altitude of about 6000 feet. This specimen 
on its death was skinned, and, fortunately, its skull brought home for 
comparison, and by the kindness of Prof. Wood-Mason and Mr. Giles 
I have been entrusted with it for description. 

It is by the skull alone, first brought homo by Mr. Giles, that we 
are enabled to make out its true position, as ho one, from an inspection 
of the skin, would have suspected that the animal was anything but a fine 
and very long-furred species of Pteroniys. The skull, however, shows 
that this is not the case, and that the species must be relegated to a new 
genus, representing a highly specialized hypsodont form quite unap¬ 
proached, so far as its dental characters are concerned, by any member 
of the family Sciuridm. 

* Zool. Ynnn. Exji. Mamm. pp. 284 and 28G, 1878. 
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Of the three speoimens before me I propose to call the two received 
from Mr. Ljdekker and Mr. Giles together the co-types, the descrip¬ 
tion of the external characters and the coloured plate being founded on the 
former, as the largest and finest specimen of all, while the latter has 
furnished the particulars for the description and figures of the skull and 
teeth. 


Eupetaurus, gen. nov. 

Externally as in Pteroniys, except that the claws do not possess the 
exceeding sharpness characteristic of all previously known floating 
znammals.* 

Skull distinguished from that of Pteromys by its longer, trumpet- 
shaped muzzle, more marked supmorbital notches, longer anterioA pala¬ 
tine foramina, and shorter bony palate. 

Teeth strikingly contrasted with those of any of the other Sciuridce 
by being hypsodont instead of brachyodont, while their essential pattern 
remains unchanged. Thus, while the crown of each tooth is enormously 
lengthened vertically, the grooves ordinarily present on the grinding 
surface of the molars of Pteromys are reproduced as deep vertical in- 
fuldings of the enamel, which, when seen in the natural section produced 
by wear, give the teeth very much the geneml appearance of those of many 
of the Hystrieomurpha. Owing to the worn state of the teeth in the 
single skull available, it is impossible to say how many extra superficial 
grooves there may liave been, but of the deeper notches there are two on 
the outer and one on the inner side of each cheek-toothf above, and two 
on each side of each tooth below, the anterior internal notch, however, 
in the posterior teeth almost worn out of sight. The teeth also, apart 
fi’orn their hypsodont structure, are distinguishable by their very large 
proportional size, by being set more obliquely than is the case in other 
squirrels, and by presenting, in cross-section, a sharp postero-intemal 
angle, markedly different from the evenly convex internal border of tho 
teeth of Pteromys. Tho imphantatioii of the large upper premolar is also 
peculiar, in that of the three distinct rpots it has in tho allied forms 
the antero-external and the inteimal have coalesced into a single broad 
flat root running along the whole of the long antero-internal border of 
the tooth. 

* Whether Flying Phalangers, Flying Squirrels, or Gnleopitheoi, this sharpness 
of tho claws is obviously an adaptive character of tho highest utility to an animal in 
the habit of taking long flying leaps from tree to tree and yot without the Bat’s or 
Bird’s power of saving itself from a more or less serious fall in case it fails to sectue 
its hold on the tree towards which it is loupiog. 

t Excepting of coarse tho small cylindrical penultimate premolar. 
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Eupetaueus oineeeus,* n. sp. (Plate XXII). 

Size equalling or exceeding* that of the largest species of Pteromye. 
Fur extremely long, soft, and silky. General colour uniform grizzled 
greyish brown, the hairs of the back slaty grey for about an inch or an 
inch and a half, then the tips of the shorter woolly hairs are a dull pale 
grey, while tlio.se of the longer straighter hairs are Ornamented with a 
white subterminal, and a black terminal band. Ears pointed, hairy, 
their backs black or brown, their internal surfaces grey. Upper surface 
of parachute darker brown. Hands and feet brown or black; palms 
and soles thickly hairy, except on the surface of the pads; the former 
with three distal pads at the bases of the fingers and two large proxinal 
pads, the latter with four distal pads, and a single internal, proximal pad. 
Whole of under surface pale brownish grey, the hairs slate-coloured 
basally and dirty white terminally. Tail long, cylindrical, exceedingly 
bushy, more like that of a fox than that of a squirrel, the hairs averag¬ 
ing nearly 3 inches in length ; its colour similar to that of the body, 
but rather darker terminally. In Mr. Lydekker’s specimen there is a 
small tuft of white hairs at the extreme tip. 

Skull as described above, and as thown in detail in the figures (PI. 
XXIII). Special attention may, however, be drawn to its comparatively 
light and slender build, to the long muzzle, the slender frontal procosse^ 
of the promaxilloB, the deeply concave forehead, long palatine foramina, 
large expanded bullie, and to the very peculiar shape of the lower jaw» 
in which the coronoid process docs not rise so high as the condyle, while 
the latter is bent up away from the angle to an unusually great extent. 
The incisors are yellow in front, but little darker above than below. 

Uimeusions:— 


Head and body 
Tail 

Hind-foot 

Ear 


Mr. Lydokkor's epecimon. 

610 mm. ( = 24 in.) 
380 „ 

(c.) 87 „ 


Mr. Giles’s specimen. 
515 mm. 

480 
85 
29 


ft 

>9 


Skull. Basal length, (c ) 68 millim. ; greatest breadth, 46 ; nasals, 
length, 28 ; greatest breadth 14'5, least breadth 6‘5 ; iuterorbital breadth 
20; iutcrtempoi'al breadth 15*5; post-orbital processes, tip to tip, 34; 


* _I had originally wished to connect with this animal the name of Mr. Giles, to 
whose care in bringing a sknll as well as a skin we owe the possibility of appreciating 
its natural position, and to whom therefore mammalogists havn every reason to bo 
grateful. Since, however, farther invoBtigations have shewn that he was not the origi¬ 
nal discoverer of the species, an honour that Mr. Maiidolli or Mr. Lydokker might 
equally claim, 1 consider it butter to giro it a name altogether impersonal in its 
nature. 
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palate, leng'th 41, breadth inclading posterior premolars 20'8, least 
breadth inside the same teeth 6‘7; diastema, length, 16'8; anterior 
palatine foramen (e) 8'5; length of molar series, from front of last 
premolar to back of last molar, 19*3. Lower jaw, length (bone only) 64'5, 
(to incisor tip) 59, height, from condyle to below angle, 34'6. 

The discovery of such a fine new mammal as the present in so com- 
p%ratively well-known a region as Kashmir, is very remarkable, and 
especially as Eupetaurus is found in Gilgit, a place whose fauna Dr. John 
Scully, both as collector and describer,* has so thoroughly and ably 
investigated. 

It was under tho skilled supervision of Prof. Wood-Mason that 
Behari Lai Das executed the beautiful drawing of its skull now re¬ 
produced to form Plate XXIII. 

A further interest, however, attaches to Eupetaurus from its being 
the only member of the Sciuriflce in which the charactei* of hypsodon- 
tismf has been developed, although, among the whole group of Scittro- 
morpha. Castor and Anomalurus have hypsodont toeth, while Haplodon 
has the still further advance of possessing permanently rootless molars. 
Throughout mammals hypsodontism has been developed independently 
over and over again, as for example in Elephas as compared to tho bmehyo- 
dont Mastodon; in Eguns as compared to Anohitheriuin, in Neoloma as 
compared to VricetuSy and, best known of all, in the Booidee as compared 
to the Gervida. 

Tho superiority of high-crowned over low-crowned teeth is obvious, 
especially to animals living on food that has a strong grinding action on 
the teeth due either to natural silex contained in it, or to sand and 
dirt niixed with it. In all cases it is probable that tho jaws have a moro 
or less horizontal chewing action in hypsodont, as compared to a vertical 
*' chiimping " action in brachyodont animals. 

Finally it should bo noticed that hypsodontism repreaenls of course 
only the first step towards tho development of entirely rootless teeth, a 
development that has again often independently taken phioo, but which 
must in every case have boon by Wfiy of hypsodontism, the complete 
series of steps being evidently as follows. First and least specialized then 
is the short-crowned long-rooted tooth (as in ordinary brachyodont 
animals) ; secondly, the higli-crowned short-rooted tooth (as in the hypso- 

• Cf. “ On the Mammals of Gilgit, p. 35,1881, p, 197, and “ Oii some Mammals 
from the North-West frontier of Kashmir,” Ann. Mag. N. H. (6) VIII, p. 95, 1881. 
I understand that Dr. Scully liimself recognised Mr. Giles’s Flying Squirrel as rfew. 

t A concise dosoripbitm of hypsodontism has been given by Flower, Encycl. 
Brit. (9) Art. Mammalia, XV, p. 471. 1883. 

34 
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dont forms) ; thirdly, the tooth so high-crowned that its roots are only 
formed at a late period of life as in Evotomys and others; and finally the 
highly specialized growing tooth-that never develops roots at all. 

In connection with the dental evolution of this interesting animal, 
it would be advisable for naturalists and sportsmen in Kashmir to notice 
what its food is, as compared with that of the other squirrels. Judged 
from its blunt claws, it probably frequents rocks and precipices rather 
than trees, and it is therefore possible that its ordinary food may consist 
of lichens, mosses, and other rock-loving plants, which, by being mixed 
with sand and particles of rock, would necessitate the development of 
such long lasting molars as it is remarkable for possessing. 

Additional specimens of Eupetaurus would be most valuable for 
scientific examination, especially if of different ages, and I may bo 
permitted to express the hope that some of the many British sportsmen 
who annually visit Kashmir will help to enrich either the Indian 
Museum in Calcutta or the National Museum at home with examples of 
tliis, the latest addition to the Mammal-fauna of our Indian Empire. 
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IX .—Notes on Indian, Chii-optora .—By W. T. Blavfoed, F. R. S. 

[Received April 25th ;—Road Juno 6th, 1888.] 

In the course of last year, whilst preparing an account of tlie bats 
of India and its dependencies for a general work on Indian Mammalia, 
I found that, in a few instances, scraps of information are now available, 
in addition to the mass of facts brought together by my friend Mr. G. E. 
Dobson in his standard works on the order Chiioptera. In a very few 
cases I am obliged to differ from his nomenclature, the most important 
of those being the use of the generic term Bipposiderus instead of Phyl- 
lorliina, and of Xantharpyia instead of Oynonyeferis. The reasons for 
these changes I have expl.iined at length in a paper published in the 
Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1887, pp, 636, 637. Some 
points that I had noted have, I find, been alieady fully investigated by 
ray friend Mr. J. Scully in his paper on the Chiroptcra of Nepal, pub¬ 
lished in the Society’s Journal for last year (Pt. II, p. 233). As some 
time may still elapse before my work on Mammals will be published, 
a short note may be nseful. I have endeavoured to identify all the 
species noticed by Hodgson, Blyth, Kelaart, and Jerdon, a few of which, 
owing doubtless to tho difficulty and occasion.alIy impossibility of deter¬ 
mining them satisfactorily, have been left unnoticed by Dobson, and. 
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although I have not always been successful, I do not think there are 
now many forms left unnoticed. 

Rhinolophus affinib. 

Besides the synonyms quoted by Dobson, the R. roupei of Jerdon* 
and, in part, of Blyth must be referred to ibis species. The latter 
indeed was practically identified in Dobson’s Catalogue of specimens in 
the Indian Museum, printed at the end of his Monograph of Asiatic 
Chiroptera. But Blyth, in his Catalogue of Mammalia, included his 
22. lepiduB under 12. rouxi^ and I believe R. lepidns to be 72. yninor^ with 
which it agrees in description and measurements. I shall have some 
further remarks to make on this when I come to 22. minor. 

Besides the 22. ruhidus and 22. cinerascens of Kelaart (Prod. Faun. 
Zeyl. p. 13) referred by Dobson to 22. ajffinis, there appears no reason why 
the 22. rammaniha of Kelaart (ib. p. 14) should not bo assigned to the 
same species. Blyth in his catalogue placed R. rammanika, with, how¬ 
ever, a mark of doubt, under his B. rouxi. 

In both the Monograph of Asiatic Chiroptera and the British 
Museum Catalogue of Chiroptera a Rhinolophus fulvidiis, Kelaart, is 
mentioned, and, in the first named work, the measurements of the type 
are given. I cannot discover any species of this name described by 
Kelaart, and, from Blyth’s mention of 22. fnlvidus in J. A. S. B. XX, 
p. 182, it is probable that this term was a mistake or MS. name for 
22. ruhidus. The new and unnamed species refexTed to in the next page 
(183) by Blyth was clearly that subsequently described by Kelaart as 
22. rammanika. 


Rhinolophus petersi. 

This horse-shoe bat was originally described by Dobson fi’om a 
specimen of unknown locality (J. A. S. B. XLT, Pt. II, p. 387). The 
species was subsequently obtained by Hution at Masuri (P. Z. S. 1872, 
p. 700). Recently another specimen has been captured by Mr. Davison 
at Coonoor, Nilgiri Hills, Madras Presidency, and scut to the Bx’itish 
Museum, whex'o it was identified by Mr. Thomas. 

Rhinolophus minor. 

Mr. Scully, in his excellent account of the Chiroptera of Nopal, has 
identified Rhinolophus suhhadius of Hodgson and Blyth with 22. minor. 
So far as Blyth is concerned, this is precisely the same conclusion as 
that to which I had arrived independently, and, as Blyth’s description 
was taken from a supposed typical specimen sent by Hodgson, it would 

* Dobson classed 72. rouxi of Tcmniinck as a synonym of B. aJfiHis and both 
Blyth and Jordon took tlio name from Temuiinck. , 
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naturally be supposed that there could be no question about the identi¬ 
fication of Hodgson’s type also. Yet, strange to say, Hodgson’s JR. mhha^ 
dius belonged, not pnly to a different species, but to a distinct genus. 
A comparison of the description and measurements by Hodgson quoted 
by Blyth together with his own (J. A. S. B, XIII, p. 486) would alone 
cauao suspicion. No true Bhinolophus can be said to have the " nasal 
appendage quadrate,” and it would be remarkable if Blyth’s measure¬ 
ment of the tail should be only f inch when Hodgson found it to be 
inches. In fact, Hodgson’s J2. suhhadius was Hipposideros bicolor or per¬ 
haps H. amboinensis. It was referred to Hipposid&rm by Hodgson him¬ 
self in 1847 (J. A. S. B. XVI, p. 896) and by Gray in the 1846 British 
Museum Catalogue of Hodgson’s collections (p. 3), and that this refer¬ 
ence is correct is shewn by Hodgson’s drawings. Evidently, in this 
case, Hodgson had one specimen drawn and sent another, which proved 
to belong to a distinct form, to tho Asiatic Society’s Museum iu Calcutta. 

But this is not all that has to be to be told about li. minor. Blyth 
at the same time that he described R. subbadins gave an account of 
another allied form which he called R. lepidns. The principal difference 
between the two was the form of tho postei’ior nose-leaf, tho sides of 
which were but slightly emarginate towards the tip in R. snbbadiusy but 
“ so considerably emarginated ” in R. lepidus that the tip appeared “ as 
a narrow terminal prolongation, one-sixteenth of an inch in length.” 

In one of the brief notes, often full of suggestion, that Blyth was 
in tho habit of attaching to his zoological reports, and which, for want 
of a complete index, are so often forgotten, both R. subbadius and R. 
lepidusere shewn (J. A. S. B. XXT, p. 347) to be varieties of R. 
minor, Horsfield, differing only in colour. Again in the same volume, p. 
361, R. subbadius was identified with R. minor. But before his Catalogue 
of Mammalia was written, Blyth had either forgotten his previous re¬ 
marks' or changed his opinions, for in that work, whilst R. lepidus was 
assigned to R. rouxi (72., affinis), R. subbadius was left as a distinct 
species (1. c. pp. 24, 25). Curiously enough, although under R.> rouxi 
in that catalogue there is a reference to “ R. minor (?) apud nos, J. A. S. 
XXI, 486,” the page is incorrect. 

In 1872 (J. A. S. B. XLI, Pt. IT, p. 337), Dobson described a horse¬ 
shoe bat as R. garoemis. This species, which was kept distinct in both 
the Monograph and Catalogue, was shewn in them to differ from R. 
minor only in having the margins of the posterior nose-leaf straight in¬ 
stead of concave, in short it was R. suhhadius of Blyth with the posterior 
nose-leaf slightly more triangular. Finally, in 1880 (Report Brit, Assoc, 
p. 175), Dobson united E. garoemis and E. minor, thus arriving at the 
same conclusion as Blyth had reached 28 years before. 
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Bhinolophub tbaqatus. 

This Himalayan bat was identified by Dobson (P. A. S. B. 1872, 
p. 208) with the European It, ferrum-equinum, and unquestionably the two 

very closely similar. The identification has ever since been gener- 
■^ally accepted, and, in Dobson’s great works on the Chiroptera, 22. tragatus 
is quoted as a synonym of R. feTruyn-eguinunt, 

There is, however, a distinction not often to bo made out in skins, 
but easy of recognition in examples preserved in spirit, that suffices, I 
think, to justify the separation of the two forms. In R. tragatm, as 
observed long ago by Blyth (J. A. S. B. XXII, p. 409), the lower lip is 
traversed by three vertical grooves, as in R, a^nis, R. minoVy R. macrotis, 
and many other species, whilst in true R. ferrum-equinum there is but a 
single groove, as in R. hipposiderus, R, pearsoniy etc. The nose-leaf as a 
rule in 22. tragatus is considerably broader than in 22. ferrum-equinum^ 
but there is some variation. 

All the Himalayan specimens that I have been able to examine, 
including examples from Darjiling, Nepal, and Masuri, have three grooves. 
The specimens in the British Museum obtained by Mr. Scully in Dilgit 
agree, however, entirely with the Palaearctio form, 22 ferrUm-equinumy 
and have but a single mental groove. 

Hifposidebus diadema. 

The locality Odeypore given by Dobson for this bat in the Mono¬ 
graph of Asiatic Chiroptera, p. 200, and repeated in Anderson’s Cata¬ 
logue of Mammalia in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, p. 115, is not Odey¬ 
pore or Udaipur in Bajputana, but, I believe, a small state lying north¬ 
west of Sambalpur. The locality given for my own specimens “ Pullun- 
dur. Central Provinces ” is S. E. of Nagpur and not far from Bhandara. 
These localities are of some importance, being the only two in the 
Peninsula of India, so far as I can learn, whence this bat has been 
recorded, though it was obtained in abundance by Kelaart at Kandy 
in Ceylon, and has a wide distribution from the Himalayas to Timor and 
the Philippines. 

Hipposiderus bicolor. 

From the remarks made under Rhinolophus minoTy it is evident that 
Mr Hodgson must have obtained one of the forms referred to this species 
in the Nepal Valley, I think from the figure, H. amboinensis. I am 
disposed to agree with Mr. Scully and to class H. amboinensis as a dis¬ 
tinct species from H. bicolor {S. fulvus). 

s 

V CffiLOPS PRITHI. 

This species, originally described by Blyth from a Sundarban 
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specimen, and subsequently recorded by Dobson from Java and Laos 
(Siam), has recently been discovered by Col. Kinlocb near Darjiling. 

Megadkrma spasma. 

Blyth 36 years ago (J. A. S. B. XXI, p. 346) noticed the occurrence 
of this bat in Ceylon. In his Ocatalogue, p. 23, note, he observed that 
the specimens had disappeared from the Society’s Museum. I well 
remember his lamenting the loss of several bats, the bottles having been 
stolen for sale and their valuable contents thrown away. The species 
does not appear to have been again observed east of the Bay of Bengal, 
and Dobson, very naturally, in his Catalogue of Chiroptera, p. 158, con¬ 
siders the occurrence of this species in Ceylon doubtful. 

In some MS. notes which Mr. F. W. Bourdillon kindly placed at 
my dispo.sal, a bat obtained from a hollow tree, at an elevation of 2700 
feet above the sea near Mynall, in Tmvancore, was described. It was 
clearly a species of Megaderma, and the size (length 2| inches, forearm 2) 
and nose-leaf agreed much better with M. spasma than with M. lyra. 
Tliere are some specimens of M. spasma in the British Museum labelled as 
fit)m Ceylon, but tbeir history is unknown. They have the forearm 2T 
to 2.2 inches in length. On the whole, I !;hink it probable that M. spiosma 
does inhabit Ceylon and Southern India. 

Nyctophilus geopproti. 

This bat, which is identified by Dobson with N. timoriensis of 
Geoffi'oy, is an inhabitant of the Australian region, being found in Aus¬ 
tralia, Tsismania, and some of the Pacific islands. It is, however, included 
amongst the mammals of India (p. 48) by Jordon, who says, “ This bat, 
which has been found in Europe and Australia, was sent from Mussoorie 
by Hutton.” Hutton, however (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 704), denied all know¬ 
ledge of tKe species, and Mr. R. A. Sterndale, in his Natural History of 
the Mammalia of India, although he copies the description quoted by 
Jerdon, very naively remarks that he can find no trace of the bat in 
Dobson’s Monograph. It is, I think, evident that Jerdon took the name 
and locality from Blyth’s Catalogue, and that in this there has been a 
mistake in printing. At the end of the text in p. 36 there is printed : 
“ Genus Nyctophilus, Leach, Hab. Australia. A. Specimen presented by 
the Sydney Institution (1845).” On the top of the next page comes 
“ 116, N. Oeoffroyi, Leach, Syn. Narbastellus pacificus, Gmy. Hab. Europe, 
Himalaya. A. B. Specimens in spirit. Masuri, Capt. H. Hutton (1844).” 
Now in all other genera in this catalogue, the name of the genus is 
followed by the name of the species, not by the habitat, and it is, I think, 
clear that ” 116. N. geoffroyi, Leach, Syn. Barbastellus pacificus. Gray.” 
ought to come immediately below “ Genus Nyctophilus, Leach ” and be- 
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fore ** Hab. Australia.” This view is cosfirmed by the fact that a single 
specimen of N. geoffroyi, not two, presented in 1845 by the Sydney In¬ 
stitution, was found by Dobson in the Indian Museum (containing the 
specimens of which Blyth’s Catalogue was a list) and recorded by 
him in the Catalogue of specimens printed as an Appendix to his 
Monograph of Asiatic Chiroptera, p. 220. The Hab. Europe, Hima¬ 
laya, and record of two specimens from Masuri presented by Captain 
Hutton in 1844 must have referred to some other bats, and, as 116 
A. in the same Catalogue of Dobson is identified with Synotus dar- 
jelinensiSf whilst in Anderson’s Catalogue 116 A. and B. are both 
referred to that species, it is, I think, manifest that the reference belongs 
to the species preceding NyctopJdlus, namely, to Bariastrlhis cammunisy 
with which, until Dobson pointed out the difference, Synotus darjelinensis 
was supposed to bo identical. 

VfiSPEKUGO NASUTUS. 

The locality of this bat is given as Shikarpur, Sind The specimen 
was obtained, I believe, so far as my memory serves, in the Shikarpur 
collectorate, not near the town, but across the Indus, a short distance 
east of Rori. 

VeSPERUGO IMBRICAXnS. 

There is, in the British Museum, a skin of this species sent byBlyth 
and labelled Calcutta. The specimen is in all probability Indian. 

Vespertigo mordax. 

Dobson, in his “ Report on Accessions to our Knowledge of tho 
Chiroptera during the years 1878—1880,” published in the Report of the 
British Association, 1880, p. 184, shews why the eastern form of V. 
maurns (or rather perhaps V, savii) should be distinguished under the 
name of V. mordax, Peters (M B. Akad. Berlin, 1866, p. 402). 

In the British Museum collection there is a skin of this species 
labelled F. madcraspatanm, Elliot. This is probably the Scofophilus 
maderaspatamis of Gray’s “ List of the Specimens of Mammalia in the 
Collection of the British Museum,” 1843, p, 29, a species that, like many 
others in the same list, has never, to the best of my belief, been described. 
The name is in all probability wrongly attributed to Elliot. 

VeSPEEDGO CEYLONICUS. 

Dobson, in his Catalogue, p. 222, describes a species of bat as V. 
indicus from two Mangalore specimens, and records the existence of a 
third specimen, labelled Madras (but very probably from tho Malabar 
coast), in the British Museum collection. He also calls attention to the 
fact that Sootophilus ceylonictis, Kclaart, ” may be identical, as the de- 
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scripiion and moat of the measarements oorrespond oloselj; but the 
outer upper incisors are described as baying two or three cusps, and the 
length of the tibia is given as 0'7 inch,*’ instead of 0*55. The type too 
had been lost. 

Now in V. indicuB, as in F. noctula, ** the outer incisor is hollowed 
out to receive the extremity of the lower canine when the jaw is closed,” so 
that this incisor may very well be described as having two or three 
cusps. But Kelaart’s expression is more characteristic. He says, ” Upper 
incisors 2 pairs both indistinctly bilobed P or certainly the lateral ones 
are trifid.” Now the inner upper incisor is bifid and in all probability the 
precise form of the outer upper incisor varies, according as it is worn 
away by the point of the lower canine. Certainly, in some skulls of 
F. noctula^ * trifid’ would correctly express the form of the tooth. I think, 
therefore, that there should be no hesitation in recognizing Kelaart’s 
name for the species. 

Vespebugo abbamus. 

Blyth in 1852 (J. A. S. B. XXI, p. 360) received several bats from 
Masuri, sent by Captain T. Hutton. Amongst the species supposed to 
be identified was the pipistrelle, which Blyth, then and subsequently, 
called Myotis pipistrellus (though the genus Myotis of Gray, I believe, 
was confined to species of Vespertilio*). In 1853 (J. A. S. B. XXII, 
p. 581), Blyth pointed out that the supposed pipistrelle from Masuri 
differed from the true pipistrelle of Europe in colour and in the small 
size of the foot, which, with its claws, scarcely exceeded in.; and ho 
proposed for this form the name M. parvipes^ a name that is retained by 
Jerdon in his work on the Mammals of India, p. 48, but which is not, so 
far as I am aware, mentioned by Dobson. The type was lost. 

Years afterwards Captain Hutton, in his paper on Himalayan bats, 
described a Vesperugo micropus (P. Z. S. 1872, p. 708). This was sub¬ 
sequently identified by Dobson, I believe from examination of the type, 
with F. abramus. I cannot but suspect that Blyth’s Myotis parvipes 
was the same. 

At the same time, the dimensions of the foot, as given by Blyth, 
agree more nearly with those of the true pipistrelle, snd the only reason 
for not identifying M. parvipes with F. pipislrellus is that this species 
has not been recognized amongst Hutton’s collections, nor is it known 
to occur in the Himalayas east of Kashmir, where it was obtained by 
Stoliezka (Yarkand Mission Mamm. p. 11). It is also possible that 

• The genus was proposed in 1842 (A. M. N. H. X, p. 268). The examples quoted 
were F. mitrinim, V. bechsteini, and V. nattereri, all belonging to the second section of 
the genus in Dobson’s Gatalogne. 
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My Otis parv^es may have been a true Vespertilio. Ifc is to be regrette>i,; 
that 80 imperfect a description was given. \J 

I had expected to be obliged to restore the name of coromandeUcus 
by which this bat was so long and so widely known in India, but, so far 
as I can ascertain, no Latin name was given by F. Cuvier, who merely 
called a small bat, but doubtless this species, Vespertilion de Ooromandeh 
(Nouv. Ann. du Museum d’ Histoirc Naturelle I, p. 21). 

VbSPBBDOO PIPISTRBLLUS. 

In the Society’s Journal for 1857 (Vol. XX, p. 159, note), Mr. Blyth 
identified a spirit-specimen sent by Mr. Hodgson of Vespertilio pallidi- 
ventris with the pipistrelle, after comparing the former with British 
specimens of the latter. In Blyth’s Catalogue, however, although the 
locality “ Himalaya ?” is assigned to the pipistrelle, there is no men¬ 
tion of Vespertilio pallidiventris, and the figure of the latter in Hodgson’s 
MS. drawings is very unlike the pipistrelle. Scully is doubtless right 
in . his identification of V. pallidiventris with F. nepalemis. T have ex¬ 
amined Hodgson’s drawings, and the only reason for doubt in the short¬ 
ness of the tragus in the figure. 

VESPERUaO KUHLI. 

I think Pipistrellus lepidus, Blyth (J. A. S. B. XIV, p. 340), from 
Kandahar, must be identical with Vesperugo leucotis, Dobson, now con¬ 
sidered by the last named writer a variety of V. hulili. The descrip¬ 
tion agroe.s, and the species is common in Sind, Baluchistan, and 
Southern Persia, consequently it is very likely to be the common small 
bat of Kandahar. 


SoOTOPHlLUa KUHLI. 

I think it is a matter for serious regret that the late Dr. Peters, 
when he had ascertained, by an examination of Leach’s type of ScotophiliiSf 
what the genus really was, did not at once propose a new generic term. 
Loach in 1822 (Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 71) described a now genus 
and species of bat under the name of Scotopldlus kuhli. The name 
Scotophilus was apparently left in oblivion until Dr. Gray in 1838 (Mag. 
Zool. Bot. II, p. 497) applied it to a very miscellaneous assemblage 
of bats, comprising the Vespertilio temmincki of Hors field and the Seoto- 
phihis kuhli of Loach (re-named 8, leachi) together with a large num¬ 
ber of species of Vesperugo. It is only fair to say that Leach’s account 
of the dentition in the young Scotophilus agreed in some respects with 
that of Vesj^erugo, but not with that of the type represented by Vesper- 
tilio temmincki of Hoi’sfield. 

35 
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However Gray's paper led to a wide use of the term ia an erroneous 
sense, and, when, therefoi’e, Peters, in 1866, examined Leach's original 
type and found it to be an immature example of the form then generally 
known as Nycticejus temmincki, with milk teeth, it is unfortunate that 
the name Scotophilm was not abandoned, as it might well have been, for 
Loach's description was erroneous and misleading. 

Dobson has recapitulated the facts above mentioned (P. Z. S. 1875, 
p. 368), and I believe he was precisely of the same opinion as myself, but 
rather than propose a new name he accepted Scotophilm. But this has 
led to another difficulty. The specidc name temminckiy applied by Hors- 
ficld to one of the commonest, most widely spread, and best known of 
oriental bats, could scarcely be dropped without inconvenience, so the 
common yellow bat stands in Dobson’s works as Scotophilus temminckii- 
If, however, the examination of the type is sufficient for the identification 
of the genus, the species may be determined in the same manner. This 
Dobson acknowledges, but gets over the difficulty by leaving the ques¬ 
tion of the adult form to which the young type belongs open. 

Now it is true that in many genera of bats it would be veiy difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to identify the young, but the present is not one of 
those instances. There are but two other species that have the same 
peculiar and unmistakable tragus as S. temminckiiy viz.y S. borbonicus 
and S. gigas both African. In both of these the upper incisors havo a 
very differently formed cingulum. By cutting down slightly on the gum 
the permanent incisors have been examined in Leach’s type by Mr. 
Oldfield Thomas, and shewn, as was anticipated, to bo those of 8. tem- 
minclci^ It was of couise much more probable that Leach’s specimen 
should belong to this very common Indian and Malay form than to a 
comparatively rare African species. If, therefore, we are guided by type 
specimens, the specific name kuhli has priority over temmincki, and wo 
must abandon a well known specific name for an unknown one. The 
only alternative is to discard the genus Scotophilus, and this is now 
scarcely practicable. The species must therefore stand in future as 
Scotophilus kuhli. 


Scotophilus ORNAius. 

Nycticejus nivicolus, Hodgson (A. M. N. H. 1856, XVI, p. 44), proves 
by a comparison of his MS. drawings with specimens of Scotophilus oma- 
tus (Blyth) to be that species. Blyth’s name has priority. 

S. ornatus, according to Jerdon, is found at low elevations in warm 
Himalayan valleys, whilst the name of Nycticejus nivicolus indicates a 
very different habitat. But Hodgson only know that the bat named by 
him came from the interior of the Sikkim Himalaya, near snow, and it 
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may have been obtained from a deep valley at no great elevation above 
the sea. 

HA.BPTIOCEiPHA.LnS LBUCOOASTEB. 

There is in the British Moseum a skin of this species procured by 
Hodgson near Darjiling. 


Vespertilio hasselti. 

A specimen from Burma, the exact locality not recorded, is in the 
British Museum. 


Vbspertilio lonqipes. 

There can, I think, be very little, if any, doubt that this small bat 
described by Dobson in 1872 from the caves of Bhima Devi, Kashmir, is 
the same form as was named by Blyth Myotis theohaldi in 1855 (J. A. 
S. B. XXIV, p. 363). Blyth’s types were obtained by Mr. Theobald 
from limestone caves near Matar Nag, N. of Islamabad (J. A. S. B. 
XXII, p. 581), and were at first referred by Blyth to Myotis palUdiven- 
cm, Hodgson, but subsequently distinguished. The types were after¬ 
wards lost. The measurements, the large feet, and the habitat render it 
nearly certain that the two forms are identical, but it is impossible to 
adopt Blyth’s name without clearer evidence, for his description is in¬ 
sufficient, and he declares the species to be extremely close to the pipis¬ 
trelle, which V. longipes is not. 

Vespertilio meqalopus. 

The collection containing the type of this bat was supposed to bo 
from the Gaboon, West Africa. The known species in the collection, 
however, prove to be from Kashmir, and there is every probability that 
V. megalopus is from the same country. 

Myotis berdmorei, Blyth. 

This was a name given by Blyth in his Catalogue, p. 35, to threo 
specimens of a bat in spirit received from Major Berdmore in 1859. 
The description of the species appeared in the Society’s Journal for that 
year (J. A. S. B. XXVIII, p. 293). The specimens were in all pro- 
bality obtained at or near Shive Gycng on the Sittoung (or Sitang) River, 
Burma. The types appear to have been subsequently lost, as they are 
not mentioned in Dobson’s Catalogue at the' end of his monograph of 
Asiatic Chiroptera, or in Anderson’s Catalogue. 

In this case I am unable to suggest what the species can have been. 
It was said to resemble the pipistrelle in size and structure, but the foro« 
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arm was in. long, considerably more than hi Vesperttgo pipistrelhis. 
The species might have been founded on large individuals ^f F. ahra- 
mus, but, as specimens of that form were recorded as being received at 
the same time and referred to a distinct genus and species {Scotophilus 
coromandelianus), this is scarcely probable. It is far more likely that 
Myotis berdmorei was a true Vespertilio, and it may have been V. mon- 
tivagus of Dobson or some other ally of V, mystaeinus. But for the fact 
that the species was referred to Myotis^ a genus composed of forms with 
the foot only in part free from the wing membrane, I should be inclined 
to suspect that M. berdmorei was identical with true Vespertilio adversus of 
Horsheld (not of Temminok). The description and measurements agree 
very well, and it is highly probable that this wide-ranging species occurs 
in Burma. Moreover, as has just been shewn, there is every reason to 
suspect that another form referred by Blyth to Myotis (M. theobaldi) be¬ 
longs to Vespertilio of the same section as V. adversus. 

Vespertilio dobsoni. 

I trust that the types of this species will be carefully re-compared 
with V. formostis. Judged from Anderson’s description Cat. Mam. 
Indian Museum, p 143, V. dobsoni may very possibly be merely a large 
variety. The difference is not nearly so groat as in the case of Scotophi- 
lus kuhli (S. temmincki) and 8. heathi, which are connected by inter¬ 
mediate forms. * 


Kbrivoula haudwickii. 

There is in the British Museum a specimen of this species obtained 
by Mr. Theobald in the Punjab, and another from Ceylon. 

Kerivodla fapjllosa. 

This bat was included by Jerdon amongst the mammals of India, 
butDobsongivesonly Java as a locality. A specimen was sent from 
Calcutta by Mr. Pearson and is now in the British Museum. Tomes has 
also recorded a specimen from Ceylon. Neither locality is thoroughly 
authenticated, but for the presemt the species may, I think, be retained 
in the Indian list. 


MlNlOPTERlS SCBREIBERSI. 

Dobson has shewn that Vespertilio fuliginosa of Hodgson is-this 
species, consequently Sootophilus fuliginosus, Jerdon, Mammals, p. 36, 
should be the same, and Jerdon professes to copy Hodgson’s description. 
But the characters given are very different and must apply to some other 
bat. 
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In oonclasion, it may be usefal to give the oorreot names, or, where 
the species have not been determined with certainty, the approximate 
identificatiens, of the bats enumerated in Jerdon’s Mammals. I know 
from experience how impossible it is to identify the species from the 
descriptions, and any one who consults Sterndale’s Mammalia of India 
will see what a source of confusion Jerdon’s names have proved. The 
numbers are Jerdon’s. In the few cases in which Dobson’s specific 
names difEer from mine I have quoted both. 

Bats in Jebdon’b Mammals. 


Jerdon's Name, 

No. 12. Fteropus ed/uoardsi 
No. 13. P. leschenatdtii 

No. 14. Cynopterus marginatus 
No. 15. Megaderma lyra 
No. 16. M. spectrum 
No. 17. Bhinolophus perniger 
No. 18. B. miiratus 
No. 19. B. iragatus 

No. 20. B.pearsoiii 

No. 21. B. affmis 

No. 22. B. rouxi 

No. 23. B. macrotis 

No. 24. B. subbadius 

No. 25. Eipposideros armiger 

No. 26. H. speoris 
No. 27. H. murinus 
No. 28. H. cinereus 
No. 22. Gcelops frithii 
No. 30. Bhinopoma hardwichii 
No. 31. Taphozom longimanus 
No. 32. T. melanopogon 
No. 33. T. saccolaimus 
No. 34. Nyctinomus plicatus 
No. 35. Scotophilus serotinus 
No. 36. 8. leisleri 
No. 37. S.pachyomus 


Corrected Name, 

P, medius, 

Xantharpyia amplexicaudata (Oyno- 
nycieris amplexcatidata, Dobson). 
0. marginatus. 

M. lyra. 

M. lyra. 

B. luctus. 

B. miiratus. 

B. iragatus. (B. ferrum-equinumf 
Dobson). 

B. pearsoni. 

B. affi,nis. 

B. affi-uis. 

B. macrotis. 

B. minor. 

Hipposiderus armiger {Phyll&rhina 
armigera, Dobson). 

JS. speoris. 

R. bicolor. 

H. bicolor, 

Cadops frithii. 

BhinOpoma microphyllum. 

Taphozous longimanus. 

T. melanopogon. 

T. saccolcemus. 

Nyctinomus plicatus, 

Vesperugo serotimis. 

V. leisleri. 

V. serotinus. 
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Jerdon'a Noma. 

No. 38. 8. coromandeliamts 
No. 39. 8. lohatus 
No. 40. 8. fuliginosiis 
No. 41. NoctuUnia noctula 
No. 42. Njfcticfgw heathii 

No. 43. N. Ititeus 

No. 44. N. temmincki 

No. 45. N. castaneua 

No. 46. N. airatus 

No. 47. N. canus 

No. 48. N. omatus 

No. 49. N. nivicolns 

No. 50. Lasiurus j>ear8oni 

No. 51. Murina sutllus 

No. 52. M.formosa 

No. 53. Kerivoula picta 

No. 54. K. pallida 

No. 55. K. papillosa 

No’. 56. Vespertilio caliginosus 

No. 57. V. siligorensis 

Np. 58. V. darjilingensis 

No. 59. V. blythii 

No. 60. V. adversus 

No. 61. Myotis murinus 

No. 62. M. theobaldi 

No. 63. M. parvipes 

No. 64. Plecotus auritus 
No. 65. Barbastellus comimmis 
No. 66. Nyctophiltis geoffroyi 


Oorreeied Name, 

V. abramus. 

V. huhli. 

? Minioptfris aehreibersi. 

Vesperugo noctula, 

8cotophilu8 kuhli (j8 . temminokit 
Dobson). 

8. kuhli. 

8. kuhli. 

8. kuhli. 

Vesperugo atraius. 

V. kuhli. 

Scotophilus ornatus. 

8. ornatus. 

Marpyiocephalua harpyia, 

H. cyclotis. 

Vospertilio formosus. 

Kerivoula picta. 

Vespertilio formosus. 

Kerivoula papillosa. 

V. muricola. 

V. mystacintbs. 

? V. mystacinus. 

V. murinus. 

V. caliginosus. 

V. murintbS. 

? V. longipes. 

doubtful, probably Vesperugo abra¬ 
mus or V. pipistrellus. 

Plecotus auritus. 

Synotus darjelingensis. 

Nyctophiltis timoriensis (not Indian, 
included by mistake). , 
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X.— On new or little-known Butterfliea from the Indian Begion. 

By Lionel de Kioe'ville, F. E. S., C. M. Z. S. 

[Received May 14tb;—Read June 6th, 1888.3 
(With Plates XIII. and XIV.) 

Family NYMPHALID^. 

Subfamily SatyrinjE. 

1. Mycalesis malsabida, Butler. 

M. maZsarida, Butler, Oat. Dinrn. Lep. B. M., Satyridw, p. 134, n. 27, pi. iii, 
fig. 14 (1868); id., Marshall and de Niceville, Butt, of Ind., vol. i, p. 127, n. 105 
(1883) ; Kalanda malsarida, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond. 1880, p. 168; Mycalesis 
kkasiana, Moore, Froo. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1874, p. 566; id., Marshall and do Niodville, 

1. o., n. 106 ; Kabanda hhasiana, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soo. Lond. 1880, p. 168. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Walter A. Hamilton, I have 
recently received from Sylhot twelve males and two females of this 
species, all captured within a short period of one another. As regards 
the npporside they show no variation. Tho species is a remarkable one, 
in that it is the only Indian Myealesis that has no ocelli whatever above. 
Tho undersides, however, of those fourteen specimens (whichMr. Hamilton 
selected for mo from a very considerable number purposely to show 
these variations) exhibit a perfect gradation from a specimen with a 
single ocellus only (and that most minute, in tho first median interspaco 
of tho hindwing, all tho other ocelli being reduced to minute dots) to 
another with tho ocelli as large as shown in Mr. Butler’s figure. In 
addition to this ocellular variation, we have, concomitantly, quite as great 
a diversity in the ground-colour. In tho form with tho obsolete ocelli, tho 
basal two-thirds of tho wings are ochreous-brown, and tho outer third, 
with tho abdominal margin of tho hindwing, is purpli.sh-groy. In tho form 
with all the ocelli large and perfect, wo have tho whole of tho ground¬ 
colour much darker, the discal purple line much moi’e prominent, tho 
purplish grey border of the other form entirely absent, and tho series of 
ocelli surrounded by a purple line. Every gradatioiHs before mo between 
these two extremes. i. 

When this species was treated of iii “Tho Butterflies of India,” 
the authors had not seen M. khasiana; had they had access to a single 
typical specimen, they would not have questioned its speoifle distinct¬ 
ness from M. malsarida. There is no doubt, however, that these two 
species are as much one as are Mclanitis leda and M. isniene or Mycalesis 
hlasius and M. •persons. These extraordinary variations are no doubt 
entirely caused by the state of tho atmosphere at the moment probably 
when the larvfi is turning to a pupa and all its tissues are soft. With 
regard to many of tho Indian Batyriwe, they,ai’e divided into two strongly- 
36 
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marked well-defined groups, which I have designated dry- and wet- 
season forms respectively. Those forms prevail daring their respective 
seasons, but are by no means strictly confined to thorn. For instance, it 
is a common occurrence in India to have what is called a “ break in the 
rains,” when for many successive days one has weather somewhat similar 
to that obtaining in the dry-season. Any larvee turning to pupaj during 
a “ break ” would almost certainly, though they would emerge perhaps a 
^eek afterwards in a deluge of rain, be of the dry-season form. Similarly, 
during the dry-season, dry-season forms pi*evail, but, should a rainy day 
or two come, pupoa formed during the wet interval would probably 
produce the wet-season form of butterfly. Again, as it takes butterflies 
some little time to lay their eggs (after having completed this operation 
they die immediately), it must frequently happen that the two forms 
overlap : a dry-season female not having laid her eggs during the dry 
season would do so at the beginning of the rains, and, though caught in the 
rainy season, would still be a dry-season butterfly, its worn appearance, if 
nothing else, proclaiming the fact; and vice versd with a wet-siason 
butterfly not having completed her laying during the rains and caught 
in the dry-season. So it is with M. malsarida. Mr. Hamilton obtained 
a very long series of it in the B|.ring below Shillong in Sylhot: the 
greater portion were, as they should have been, of the dry-season form, 
but a few were of the other extreme, and these he picked out, togetlier 
with intergrado specimens between the two extremes, and sent to me. The 
prevailing form of this species is therefore M. lehasiana in the dry-season 
and true M. malsarida in the wet-season, and the occasional appearance of 
the one form or the other out of its proper season will not upset the main 
fact of the occurrence of two distinct well-marked forms corresponding 
to the seasons, the dry and the wet, into which the Indian climate may 
be primarily divided. 

Mr. Moore’s subgenus Kabanda contains therefore a single species 
only, so far as is at present known, and adds one more to the groups 
of Mycalesis in which seasonal dimorphism occurs, as given by Mr. W. 
Doherty in vol. Iv, pt. ii, of this Journal, p. lOG. 

M. malsarida may be considered to be a rare species, as it appears 
to be strictly confined to Assam, though it is probably common enough 
in the spots where it is found at all. 

Subfamily NymphalinjE. 

2. ZoPnoESSA EAMADEVA, de Nic6ville, PI. XIII, Fig. 3, J. 

Z. ramadeva, de Nicdvillo, P. A. S. B. 1887, p. 147. 

I take this opportunity to figure this very pretty and distinct 
species. It lacks (as also do^s Z. andersoni, Atkinson) the glandular 
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patch of differently-formed scales on the upporside of the hindwing near 
the base of the costa which is one of the characters of Mr. Doherty’s sub- 
genns Oharmay* of which Zophoessa haladeva, Moore, is the type. Tho 
name “ Oharma ” is very close to Oharmus^ but has a different origin, 
being that of a valley in Kumaon, I believe. 

3. Byblia ILITHTIA, Drury. 

Papilio ilithyia, Drury, Ill. Ex. Iub., vol. ii, p. 29, pi. xvii, figs. 1, 2, femaln (1773) j 
Hyjjania simplex, Butler, Proo. Zool. Soo. Loud. 1883, p. 146, n. 7, pi. xxiv, fig. 8, 
f female. 

In “ Tho Bnttorflies of India,” vol. ii, p. 15, I admitted B. simples’, 
Butler, as a species distinct from B. ilithyia, Drury, though I had not seen 
a specimen, on the strength of Colonel Swinhoe’s assurances that it is a 
good species and his having recorded it from Poona, Mhow, Depalpore, 
and Assirghur. He recorded S. polinice, Oraracr (which is a synonym 
of B. iUthyia, Drury), also from Poona and Mhow, and identifies one of 
my specimens from Depalpore as B. ilithyia, so that the two species occur 
together in iliree out of the four localities from which B. simplex has 
been I’ecorded. 

Not being able to identify B. simplex, I sent my entire collectiou 
of specimens of this genus to Colonel Swinhoe, who has kiinUy 
separated them into the two species, B. ilithyia and B. simplex. Of the 
latter species he identifies five specimens, one from Bombay, two from 
Poona, one from Sirui*, and one from the Central Provinces'. I find that 
these five specimens show as much variation as do those in my long series 
of B. ilithyia, and I cannot trace one single character running thi’ough 
those five examples by which 1 can distinguish them from B. ilithyia, and I 
do not know how Colonel Swinhoe identified them. The points of differ¬ 
ence between the two species that I gave in the key to the genus in my 
book are quite incorrect, having been taken solely from Mr. Butler’s figure 
of B. simplex, with which the specimens Colonel Swinhoe identifies 
as such do not at all agree. Mr. Butler’s description of B. simplex 
is of little use to students in India, as ho compares it to B. cora, 
Peisthamel, an African species, which Mr. Trimen in his ” South-African 
Butterflies,” vol. i, p. 2G4!, gives as a synonym of B. ilithyia. In con¬ 
clusion, I think that there is only one species of Byhlia in India, which 
stands as ilithyia, unless of course Colonel Swinhoe should have incorrectly 
identified my specimens of B. simplex, in which case all his recorded loca¬ 
lities for that species would probably also bo wrong, but this is a very 
unlikely contingency. 

* J, A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. ii, p. H7 (1886). 
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4. Neptis NANA, n. sp., PI. XTII, Fig. 1, d* . 

Habitat: Bhutan. 

Expanse : 2'5 inches. 

Description: Male. Upperside, both wings distinguished from JT. 
narayana, Moore,* by having all the markings bright ochreous instead 
of pure whitey* as described and figured by Mr. Moore for tliat species, 
or just very faintly tinged with palest ochreous, as in the specimens 
I have seen. Hindwing with the submarginal band narrower. Under¬ 
side, both wings with the ground-colour and pale violet markings of a 
deeper and richer shade of colour. Mindioing with the submarginal 
band as above narrower, the pale violet band between it and the discal 
band broader and better-defined, and the marginal pale violet line nearer 
the margin. 

There are three male specimens of N. nana in the collections of 
Messrs. Otto Moller and A. V. Knyvott taken in April and June by 
their native collectors in Bhutan. The rich ochreous coloration of the 
markings of the upperside will at once distinguish N. nana from N. 
narayana. The range of the latter species has been considerably ex¬ 
tended by Colonel A. M. Lang, RE., taking it at Naini Tal rarely at 
from 5,500 to 6,500 feet elevation in the middle of May. N. nana is also 
allied to “ Limenitis ” antoniay Oboi*thur,t from Moupin, from which it 
may bo known, on the upperside of the forewing, by the discal screak 
being shorter, and the lower portion of the discal macular band (in 
N. antonia formed of four spots at regular intervals divided only by 
the .veins, in N. nana apparently of two spots only, with a considerable 
space of the ground between them, the upper spot nearly a circle, 
the lower an elongated streak) differently shaped. On the hindwing 
the submarginal yellow band in N. nana is narrower. It is also more 
disWtly allied to “ Limenitis ” armandia, Oberthur,J described without 
exact locality as from China, but the extreme tenuity of the yellow 
markings on the upperside of both wings in that species will at once 
distinguish it from N. nana; the markings of the underside are similar 
in character, but those on the hindwing are much blurred, and the 
ground-colour is pale yellow almost throughout. N, nana is also allied 
to N. thisbey M6netriea,§ a species that has no yellow submarginal band 
on the upperside of the hindwing, and occurs in Amurland. 

• P. Z. S. 1858, p. 6, n. 8, pi. xlix, fig. 8, male. 

f E'tndes d'Ent., vol. ii, p. 22, n. 11, pi. iv, fig. 3 (1876), 

J E'tndes d’Ent., vol. ii, p. 23, n. 12, pi. iv, figs. 4a, 44 (1876). 

Figured in Schreuck’s fieisen, vol. ii, p. 26, n. 56, pi. ii, fig. 9 (1859). 
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5. Athtua rufula, de Nic4ville. 

A. rufula, de Nio^ville, Butt, of India, vol. ii, p. 181, n. 474 (1886). 

Habitat : South Audaman Isles. 

Bxpaijse : d*, 2*6 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperbide, both wings black. Formeing with 
a prominent oval white spot at the end of the discoidal cell, and an 
indistinct broken basal narrow white streak; throe subapical oval white 
spots divided by the discoidal nervules, the upper the smallest, the lower 
rather larger, the middle spot the largest; an oblique discal series of 
three white spots, the upper in the first median interspace large and oval 
touching its bounding nervules, the one below in the submedian inter¬ 
space quadrate, filling the interspace, slightly constricted at each side, 
the lowest spot below the submedian nervure elongated; an indistinct 
pale rufous marginal and submarginal macular band, the latter ending 
anteriorly in a prominent bright rufous spot as in A. cama, Moore. 
Hindwing with the first subcostal nervule and that portion of the costal 
nervure between the bases of its branches pure white ; a broad discal 
white band from the submedian nervure to tho first subcostal nervule, 
with a small oval spot in tho costal interspace in continuation; a 
narrow pale marginal band, and a broader more distinct submarginal 
band. Underside, both wings dull ochreous more or less marked with 
black between the veins. Forewing with the bluish-white discoidal 
streak formed of four equal portions ; a bluish-white spot near the base of 
tho submedian interspace bearing a prominent wedge-shaped black 
spot; otherwise marked much as on the upperside. Jlindwing with a 
curved subcostal white streak, and a discal series of decreasing black 
spots between the veins from the first median nervule to the costa; tho 
abdominal margin broadly bluish; otherwise marked much as on tho 
upperside. 

I have at last received a male of this species from Mr. R. Wimher- 
loy; tho first female was caught as far back as 1872, and is now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The male is nearest to that sex 
of A. cama, but may at once bo known on tho upperside by the cell- 
streak and spot being white, not rufous ; the white subapical spots 
and discal band are also dilfei’ently formed ; in the hindwing the discal 
white band ending in a small well-separated oval spot in A. rufula 
is also a distinguishing feature. The colour of the ground on the under¬ 
side is a good deal different too, and the streak in the cell of the fore¬ 
wing of A. rufula being divided, while it is entire in A. cama, will 
readily distinguish between these species. 
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6. Euthalia adima, Moore. * 

•H I* « 

Adolias adima, Moore, Horsfield and Moore, Cat. Lep. Mas. E. I. 0., rol. i, 
p. 194, n. 392 (1857) ; Euthalia ad,ifna, do Nioeville, Butt, of India, vol. ii, p. 210, 
u. 505 (1886). 

When I wrote about this species in “ The Butterflies of India,” 
I had seen no specimen of it, but, thanks to Mr. Walter A. Hamilton, 
I have received a considerable series of males and five females, all taken 
below Shillong in Assam. They shew great variation in the only 
character which distinguishes the species from E. a^^piades, Menetri^s, 
viz., —the entire absence or more or less prominence of the blue band on 
the outer margin of the hindwing on the upperside in the male. In 
some specimens there is not the smallest speckle of blue, in others there 
ai’e just a few blue scales at the anal angle, in others a considerable pair 
of patches in each interspace, till the other extreme is reached in which 
there is an almost continuons band, as in E. appiades, divided only by 
the veins and internervular folds. The female is indistinguishable from 
the common form of that sex of E. appiades. I was wrong in the “ Butter¬ 
flies of India” in saying that E. adima “ is apparently nearest allied to 
E.jahnu, Moore:” superficially a typical male of E. adima is nearer to 
E.jalmu than it is to E. appiades, the former having no blue coloration on 
the upperside, but, as will be seen from the above remarks, E. adima is 
a very variable species in the male, and one extreme of the variability 
approaches very near indeed to E. appiades, and the females of the two 
are indistinguishable. Mr. -Hamilton tolls me that E. appiades does not 
occur at the spot where he finds E. adima; the latter may therefore bo 
treated as a local race of E. appiades till the series of gradations between 
the two species is found to bo quite complete ; at present there is a con¬ 
siderable gap between my most blue E. adima and E. appiades, though 
that specimen is really much nearer to E. appiades than it is to typical 
E. adima. The true E. appiades occurs almost all over Assam and is a 
very common species. It is a little strange that it should be replaced at 
the foot of the Shillong hills by so variable a local race. 

Family LYC^NID^. 

7. Zephtutjs DonEUTii, n. sp., PI. XIV, Figs. 1, (7,2, § . 

Habitat : Western Himalayas. 

Expanse : ^, 1*5 to l‘*7 inches. 

Description : ” Male. Upperside, both wings black. Forewing with 
the black area confined to the costa narrowly, the outer margin broadly 
and increasingly to the anal angle, and the inner margin narrowly j the 
rest of the surface extremely dark iridescent green varying to irides¬ 
cent purple according to the ^play of the light, crossed by the black 
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veins. Hindtcing with ipmo streaks of the same colour between the 
veins on the disc; anal lobe and tail (the latter tipped with white) 
obscure reddish. Underside, loth wings reddish-brown, sometimes 
ochreons-brown; the disooidal cells closed by a narrow red band out¬ 
wardly defined with black. Furewing with a waved discal red band, its 
outer edge irregular, and defined by a fine black, then a silvery line, 
extending from the costa to the first median nervule; a submarginal 
increasing macular dark fascia, the apical half of the outer margin red¬ 
dish. Nindwing with a broader discal red band than in the forewing 
prominently outwardly defined with a silvery line, a submarginal lunular 
red band, which is bent upwards at the anal angle and continued some 
distance along the abdominal margin, where it is inwardly defined (as are 
also the two lunulcs next to it on both sides) with a fine silvery line ; a 
series of red lunules on the margin; tail red. Cilia cinereous through¬ 
out. Female. Upperside, loth loings black. Forewing with an irregular 
orange spot placed outwardly against the disco-cellular nervulcs, and 
another similar spot placed below and beyond it in the second median 
interspace, sometimes extending diffusedly into the interspace below; 
the discoidal cell and a patch in the middle of the submedian interspace 
rich purple (never green) in some lights ; this colour sometimes entirely 
absent. Hindwing unmarked. Underside, hoik icings as in the male. 

May at once be distinguished from Z. icana, Moore, by the discal 
band of both wings on the underside being narrower and outwardly 
defined with a bright silvery line. The two lunular marginal bands on 
the underside of the hindwing are in Z. dohertii also more prominent 
and deep vermilion throughout: in Z. icana they are more orange and 
that colour is confined to the anal angle. The discal band on the hind¬ 
wing below is always distant from the disco-cellular band : in Z. icana 
the two are run into each other, owing to the much greater breadth of 
the band. 

I possess numerous specimens, including four females, of Z. 
dohertii taken by Mr. P. W. Mackinnon at Tohri Gurhwal, near Masuri, 
8,500 feet, in June ; I also took four males on the Jalauri Pass, at about 
9,000 feet, Kulu, in July. As Mr. W. Doherty first pointed out the dis¬ 
tinctness of this species,* I have much pleasure in naming it after him. 

8. Acesina adeurans, n. sp., PI. XIV, Figs. 3, <?, 4, $ . 

Habitat : Upper Tenasserim. 

Expanse: cT, 1'45; ¥,1‘50 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperside, loth wings shining bluish-purple, 
with a very narrow outer black margin. Hindwing with some marginal 

* J. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p, 131 (1886). 
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narrow black streaks on either side of the tail divided from the cilia by 
a white thread; tail black tipped with white. Undbrsidb, both wings 
coloured and marked almost exactly like A> paraganesa, mihi. Forewing 
with the discal macular band much broken in the middle, the lower por>- 
tion below the third median nervule being shifted backwards consider* 
ably, so that the outer anterior angle of the uppermost spot of the lower 
portion touches the inner posterior angle of the spot above it; in id. 
paraganesa this band is straight and unbroken. Hindwing with a few 
metallic green scales towards the anal angle which are not present iu 
A. paraganesa. Female. UFPERsiDE,/orewm^ with the costa, apex, and 
outer margin all broadly black, the base and disc of the wing to the 
inner margin pale blue ; a whitish spot at the end of the discoidai cell, 
one beyond in the lower discoidai interspace, and two smaller ones 
below divided by the oecond median nervule. Jlindwing with the costa 
broadly, the outer margin less broadly and decreasingly black, the veins 
black, widening out towards the margin, the rest of the wing pale 
blue; a fine anteciliary white line on either side of the tail. TJndebside, 
both wings marked as in the male, but the metallic green scales on the 
hindwing wanting. 

A larger species than A. paraga'',esa, the male conspicuously different, 
as the blue coloration extends over the entire surface except the ex¬ 
treme margin, while in A. paraganesa it is confined to a patch on Jiho 
disc and base ; the opposite sexes in A. paraganesa are also nearly alike, 
while in A. aherrans they are widely different. This is only the second 
species of the genus. The male was taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in 
the Meplay Valley on the Gth January, 1882, the female was also obtained 
by him at Donat in January. 

9. Zabona jasoda, n. sp., PL XIV, Fig. 5, d*. 

Habitat : Pegu Hills, Burma. 

Expanse : , 1*4 inches. 

Description : Male. TJpperside, both wings black. Forewing with 
a streak on either side of the median nervure, a small patch filling the 
base of the second median and a larger one filling the base of first 
median interspace, a lengthened streak in the interno-median area and 
placed obliquely above it, a large somewhat quadrate patch in the 
submedian interspace, all brilliant shining ultramariiie-blue inclining to 
brilliant emerald-green in some lights. Jlindwing with the posterior two- 
thirds of the surface also blue crossed by the black veins, the outer margin 
narrowly black, and with some what diffused black spots placed upon and 
, near the termination of the mediau nervulos, two conjoined spots iu conti¬ 
nuation of these latter in the submedian interspace; costal and abdominal 
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margins pale fasoous. TJndebside, "both wings deep glossy purplish-brown. 
Forewing with a discal macular irregular fascia, and with a double 
series of indistinct marginal lunules; inner margin pale. Sindwing 
with a yeiy irregular discal macular fascia, outwardly slightly defined 
with whitish; marginal lunules much as in the forewing, some indistinct 
plumbeous irrorations towards the anal angle. 

Nearest to “ Poritia ” pharyge, Hewitson, from Perak and Borneo, 
from which it may at once be distinguished by the absence of the three 
snbapical and six marginal blue spots and the broad streak in the interiio- 
median area on the upperside of the forewing, and the mnch greater 
extent of blue coloration on the upperside of the hind wing; the mark¬ 
ings of the underside also are very different. 

Described from a single specimen in the collection of Captain C. T. 
Bingham, who captured it in December, 1887. 

10. APHNiBUS RUKMA, n. sp., PI. XIT, Fig. 6, <f. 

Habitat : Sikkim. 

Expanse : d", 1*3 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperside, forewing black, the base and lower 
discal area slightly iridescent deep blue of the exact shade and extent of 
A. nipaUcus, Moore a small ferruginous spot near tho base of the 
second discoidal interspace. Hindwing with the costal margin broadly, 
outer margin narrowly black, abdominal margin pale fusconS, the rest of 
the wing iridescent deep blue ; anal angle ferruginous, bearing two black 
spots sparsely marked with metallic silvery scales; tails black, tipped 
with white. Underside, forewing pale chrome-yellow, the inner margin 
below the median nervurc fuscous, beyond and below the first median 
nervulo whitish ; a very short black streak from the base of the wing 
touching the costal nervure posteriorly; a small oval spot beyond in tho 
discoidal cell; another crossing the cell from the base of the first median 
nervule to the costa ; an oblique discal band from tho middle of the costa 
towards the anal angle ; a figure of eight beyond, parallel to the discal 
band and touching the costa; two oblong spots beyond touching in the 
middle, not reaching the discal band, but forming with it a disconnected 
Y-shaped figure; a submarginal catenulated band, ending posteriorly 
in two black spots in the submedian interspace ; all these spots and 
bands of a darker chrome-yellow than the ground, broadly outwardly 
defined with black; a marginal fine black line more or less broken up 
into spots. Hindvoing pale chrome-yellow ; the spots and bands arrang¬ 
ed as usual, coloured as in the forewing, the discal and submarginal 
bands where they are recurved to the abdominal margin marked with 

* J. A. S. B„ vol. liii, pt. 2, pt 27 (1884). 
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metalHo silveiy lines; the anal lobe marked mnoh as on the npperside, 
but the ferraginons oolonr more inclined to orange. 

The type is unique in the collection of Mr. Otto Moller. The 
species is nearly allied to A. nipalious, Moore, ^hich also occurs in 
Sikkim, and from which the male does not difEer on the upperside, but may 
be known on the underside by having none of the spots and bands of the 
forewing traversed by a silvery line. 

« 

11. APHuaius RUKMiNi, n. sp., PI. XIV, Pig. 8, c? . 

Habitat : Sikkim. 

Expanse : i , 1*35, and 1'60 inches. 

Description ; Male. Upperside, /orewin^ as in A. ruhmaf but lacks 
the ferruginous spot. Hindwing as in A. ruhma^ but the anal lobe dull 
ochreous instead of ferruginous. Underside, both wings pale reddish* 
ochreous or stone-colour. Forewing with the inner margin paler, the 
usual blackish patch towards the base of the inner margin; all the 
markings much reduced and attenuated; the short streak at the base 
of the cell and ring-spot beyond entirely absent in one specimen, but 
present in the other; the other bands and spots sparsely marked with 
silvery as in A. nipalicm, Moore. Hindwing also with all the bands 
highly attenuated and marked with a silvery line ; a very small ferru¬ 
ginous-orange spot only on the anal lobe. , 

The species is known to me by two male specimens in the collection 
of Mr. Otto Moller, one of which was taken on 8th May, 1888. Except 
in size, they are nearly exactly alike. 

12. Aphn-ecs sani, n. sp., PI. XIV, Fig. 7, $ . 

Habitat : Sikkim, Bhutan. 

Expanse : c? 2,1*5 inches. 

Description ; Male. Upperside, both wings exactly as in A. rulcma^ 
but the ferruginous spot beyond the discoidal cell rather larger. Under¬ 
side, both wings difEer from that species in the ground-colour being 
pale cinnamon-red instead of pale chrome-yellow, all the bands and spots 
the same, but, instead of being filled in with dark chrome-yellow, they are 
cinnamon-red. Female. Upperside, forewing black with an oval suffused 
ferruginous patch on the disc marked in the middle by a black spot j the 
lower discal and basal areas metallic plumbeous-silvery. Hindwing dull 
fuscous, sparsely sprinkled with plumbeous scales. Underside, forewing 
very pale chrome-yellow; the figure of eight and two spots beyond 
much smaller and quite divided. Hindwing^ ground-colour dull pale 
cinnamon, marked as in the male. 

This species is known id me by three male specimens almost exactly 
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alike in the collection of Mr. Otto Holler, one of which was taken in Sikkim 
On 11th July, 1884, another is without date, and the third was taken 
in Bhutan in April, 1887, also a single female in the collection of Mr. 
G. 0. Dudgeon taken on 6th May, 1887, also in Sikkim. 

Whether A. nipalicusy A. rukma, A. rukmmi, and A. eani are four 
distinct or one protean species must remain undecided for the present. 
The ground-colour of A. nipalicus and A. rukma is the same on the 
underside, viz. yellow, hut the former has the bauds and spots marked 
with a silvery line, while the latter has not. The colour of A. ruJcmini 
is dull Indian-red or stone-colour, bands marked with a silvery line ; 
of A. eani cinnamon-red, with no silvery line. By these characters, as 
far as my specimens go, the various species can be readily distinguished. 

13. Hokaga kana, n. sp., PI. XIV, Pig. 10, d*. 

Habitat : South Andaman Island. ' 

Expanse : d*, l'I5 to 1*25; 9 ,1'20 to 1 35 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperside, both vrings differ from S. albima- 
cukt, Wood-Mason and de Xiceville, in the violet-blue coloration being 
replaced, by pure cserulean blue. Foreioing in having the oval white 
discal patch smaller, bounded by the lower discoidal and first median 
nervules, in one specimen only extending very slightly into the sub¬ 
median interspace, divided into three portions by the black crossing 
nervules; in one specimen there is a considerable patch of pure caerulean 
blue scales on the basal half of the wing below the median nervurc, which 
patch is obsolete in another specimen and entirely absent in a third. 
Underside, forewing differs in having the median white band extending 
conspicuously almost to the costa and pure white thi’oughout, the anterior 
portion of it not washed with fuscous as in H. alhitmioulg. Hindwing 
with the median white fascia on the average twice as broad ; this, 
however, is a variable feature in both species. Pemale much larger tlian 
the male in throe out of four specimens. Upperside, forewing with the 
discal white patch twice as largo, extending from the subcostal almost 
to the submedian norvure, and proportionally broad ; a few pale grey- 
blue scales placed below the median nervure towards the base in two 
specimens. Hindwing with some scattered pale grey-blue scales on tho 
disc. Underside, both wings bright fulvous. Forcing with the discal 
white patch almost touching the costa, its anterior portion narrow and 
outwardly slightly hooked; the ground-colour beyond the white patch 
increasingly to the costa fuscous ; inner angle and margin pale. Hind^ 
wing with the outwardly-diffused discal band outwardly bordered by a 
pale fuscous fascia, widest at the costa and obsolete at the third median 
nervule. Otherwise as in H. albimacula. • • 
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Described from two males and three females collected by the late 
Mx. A. B. de Boepstorff, and qow in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and 
another pair taken by Mr. B. Wimberley in my own collection. 

I have taken this opportunity to figui'e a male of JET. albimaculOf 
(PI. XIY, Pig. 9), which is the only other species of the genus occurring 
in the Andaman Islands, and is not furnished with the “ male-mark ” 
present in S. rana and all Indian species except S. viola, Moore. 

14. Bapala taba, n. sp., PI. XIY, Fig. 11, <5*. 

Habitat : Sylhet, Naini-tal. 

Expanse : ^, 1'6; $ , l'6d inches. 

Description : Male. Uppebside, both wings black glossed with rich 
deep purple-blue in some lights, somewhat as in B. spbiwss, Fabricius (a 
common species in Sylhet and Burma, and figured by Hewitson as 
uarttwa), but not of so brilliant or rich a shade. Forevnng with a promi¬ 
nent round discal velvety black sexual patch on the middle of the disc 
extending slightly into the discoidal cell and traversed by the bases of 
the two lower median nervules. CiUa black, on the hind wing white from 
the second median nervule to the anal angle. Sindwing with the anal 
lobe marked with a small ochreous spot. Underside, both wings greenish- 
ochreous. Forewing with two short brownish lines at the end of the 
cell; a regularly-curved narrow brown discal band from the costa to 
the submedian nervure. Hindwing with the disco-cellular lines as in 
the forewing, the discal baud also, but outwardly very irregular, 
finely defined with white; a similar short oblique band on the middle of 
the abdominal margin; a round black spot on the margin in the first 
median interspace faintly crowned with ochreous ,* the anal lobe black, 
the space beyond sprinkled with black and white; fine anteciliary black 
and white lines becoming obsolete anteriorly; tail long, black, tipped 
with white. Female. Upperside, both wings dull purple, entirely lack¬ 
ing the rich deep purple gloss present in the male. UndeEside, both 
wings bright ochreous, the markings as in the male. 

Described from several examples of both sexes obtained in Sylhet 
by the native collectors of the Bev. Walter A. Hamilton, also from two* 
females taken by Colonel A. M. Lang, B. £., one at Naini-tal, 5,000 
feet, on 29th September, the other at Nalaina, near Naini-tal, 4,200 
feet, on 22nd September, 1887. The blue coloration of the upperside 
of the male is different from that of any species known to me; the 
male-mark ” is also more prominent than in any other species of the 
genus and different in character; it is present in Jt. orseis, Hewitson, 
but is quite different, and is altogether absent in B. sphinx, Fabricius. 
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15. Bapala bosaoba, n. sp., PI. XIV, Pig. 12, d*. 

Habitat: Sikkim. 

Expanse : d*, 1*16 to 1*56; $, 1*40 to 1*52 inches. 

Debobiption ; “ Male. Uppeebidb, both wings fnscous. Forewing 
glossed with shining deep steel-purple from the base to beyond the 
middle. Sindwing with all but the costa, outer margfin narrowly, and 
abdominal margin broadly, glossed with shining deep steel'pui^le, 
Underside, both leings vinous-red, in some specimens the red colour some* 
what obsolescent. Forewing with two short dark lines at the end of the 
^C||h a discal very even slightly curved narrow dark band from the costa 
t^ue submediau fold, a snbmarginal obscure fascia. Ilindwing with the 
disco-cellular and discal markings as in the forewing, but the latter at its 
posterior end assuming a W-shaped figure, the whole band outwardly 
narrowly defined with white, at its posterior end also inwardly defined 
with white, the anal lobe marked with red in the middle, a red spot on 
the margin beyond the base of the tail, between which the wing is 
irrorated with groy scales, a narrow red line running up from the anal 
lobe to the abdominal margin below the discal line. Oilia reddish-brown 
throughout. Tail black, tipped with white. Female coloured and 
marked exactly like the male, but of course lacking the male secondary 
sexual characters. 

Mr. Otto Holier possesses five males and six females of this dis¬ 
tinct species all taken in Sikkim in March. The reddish-vinous colora¬ 
tion of the underside at once distinguishes it from all the species of the 
genus known to me. 

16. Bapala buxaria, n. sp., PI. XIV, Fig. 13, d*. 

Habitat : Bhutan. 

Expanse ; c?, 1’62 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperside, both wings dark brown overlaid 
with a deep steel-blue gloss, in certain lights the whole surface shows a 
resplendent cmrulean coloration of much the same shade as in Bapala 
echistaceaf Moore, though of far greater extent. Hindwing, the anal lobe 
• with an oval patch of deep vermilion scales, the abdominal margin pale 
brown and very hairy, tail black tipped with white. Underside, both 
wings of a pale ochreous-browl colour. Forewing with a pair of fine 
brown lines closing the discoidal coll; a very straight oblique discal 
line from the costa to the middle of the submedian interspace, made 
up of two equal portions, inwardly of a pale brown portion, out¬ 
wardly of a dark brown portion; a very indistinct submarginal fascia. 
Hindwing with a pair of very fine brown lines closing the discoidal cell; 
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a very straight disoal line as in the forewing from the oosta to the first 
median nervnle, from thence to abdominal margin forming a W-shaped 
figure; a submarginal fascia as in the forewing; anal lobe black ciwn< 
ed with whitish, inwardly marked with an orange line; a round black 
Spot crowned with ochreous on the margin in the first median interspace, 
the wing'Surface between it and the anal lobe sprinkled with black and 
white scales, a fine black marginal thread. Cilia reddish-brown through¬ 
out. Body concolorouB with the wings above, pale yellow below. Head 
with the frontal tuft and palpi pale yellow. 

Apparently nearest to Bapala nissat Kollar, with which it closely 
agrees in the coloration and markings of the underside, though thd 
discal line on the underside is straighter and more even than is usually 
the case in that species. It differs, however, from B. nissa on the 
upperside in having the rich iridescent blue reflections, which are only 
seen in certain lights, and are entirely absent in B. nissa. 

Described from a single specimen taken in Bhutan in April, in the 
collection of Mr. A. V. Kny vett. 

17. Tajuria istroidea, de Nicoville, PI. XIV, Pig. 14, <?. 

T. istroidea, de Nioeville, Froc. Zool. Soc. Lend., 1887, p. 458, pi. zl, fig. 3, 
female. , 

Habitat: Sikkim. 

Expanse : d*, 1*4 inches. 

Description : Male. Differs from the description of “ Benielana ” 
yajna, Doherty,* on the upperside of the hindwing in the glittering azure 
patch being of greater extent, occupying the anterior half of the discoidal 
cell, instead of extending into it slightly, and reaching to the costa 
and tcy the apex of the wing. On the underside the apex of the fore¬ 
wing is concolorouB with the rest of the wing, not darker as in B. yajna, 
the discal Hue is outwardly curved, of a deeper rufous than the ground¬ 
colour, outwardly defined by a fine white line, instead of being chiefly 
white, slender, and sinuous, and without any trace of an outer blaek 
bounding line; the hindwing has the abdominal margin concolorous with 
the rest of the wing, not partly white as in B. yajna. ^ 

Described from a single specimen taken in Sikkim on 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1887, in Mr. Otto Moller’s collection. The underside agrees exactly 
in colour and markings with the female, except that the ground-colour 
is rather darker. 


• J. A. 8. B., vol. Iv, pt. 3, p. 128, n. 140 (1886). 
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18. Tajuru dokatana, n. sp., PI. XIV, Fig. 15, (f • 

Habitat ; Upper Tenasserim. 

Expanse: d, 1*35 inches. 

Description : Male. Uppbbside, "both wings deep pnrplish-black. 
Forewing with the basal and lower discal areas rich deep iridescent 
blue, the colour extending slightly into the discoidal cell from the base 
of the first median nervule to the base of the wing. Sindwing with an 
elongated discal patch of rich iridescent blue of a lighter and brigliter 
shade than in the fore wing; the abdominal margin anteriorly pale 
fuscous and fringed with white, anal lobe white marked by a round black 
spot, bearing a few metallic silvery scales; cilia from the anal angle to 
the second median nervule white, thence to the apex of the forewing 
black. Underside, forewing rich chrome-yellow, unmarked, the inner 
margin broadly pale fuscous. Mindwing rich chrome-yellow; the anal 
area sprinkled with black and white scales ; the anal lobe intensely 
black, with an intensely black small round spot on the margin in the 
first median interspace ; the black and white anal area bounded ante¬ 
riorly by an irregular iridescent greenish silvery line, above which is an 
irregular W-shaped white figure finely defined with black; a fine black 
anteciliary line from the anal angle to the discoidal nervule. Tails 
' black tipped with white, the outer rather the shorter. 

A smaller species than the “ Myrina ” orsolina of Hemtson,* from 
Celebes and Macassar; differing in the shape of the blue patch on the 
upperside of the forewing, which in that species is deeply indented at the 
base of the first median nervule j also by the absence on the underside 
of both wings of the very pale broken linear brown band described, but 
not shown in the figure, as occurring in M. orsolina, and in other details. 

I have described T. donatana from a single example taken by Captain 
C. T. Bingham in the Donat range. Upper Tenasserim, in April. 

Family PAPILIONID^. 

Subfamily Papilioninaj. 

19. Papilio noblei, n. sp., PI. XIII, Fig. 2, d*. 

Habitat : Elaren Hills, Burma. 

Expanse : d*, 4 inches. 

Description: Male. Upperside, winys black. Foreioing'rriih. 
four longitudinal streaks of scattered ochreous scales in the discoidal 
cell. Cilia black. Mindwing with a large cream-coloured tripartite sub- 
apical patch from the discoidal nervule to the costal nervure much as in 

• Ill, Diom. Lep.,p. 38, n. 39, pi. xvii, figs. S6, 58, wale; 57, female (1865). 
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P. helenus, Linneaus; a Bemi-ciroalar red mark enclosing a round portion 
of the ground-colour at the anal angle; mlia black, but with a spot of 
white in the costal, discoidal, and median interspaces. Ukdbrsidi!, both 
wings blaokish-brown. Forewing with the streaks in the discoidal cell 
as above, but more prominent, some scattered ochreous scales on the 
disc, and a short pale streak on the margin on each internervular fold, 
Sindmng with the cream-coloured patch as above, a submarginal series 
of pale yellow lunules from the costa to the third median nervule, each 
lunule marked in the middle by ochreous; an ochreous Innule in the 
first median interspace, and an almost complete ferrnginous-ochreous 
ring-spot at the anal angle, above which is an elongated patch of whitish 
scales; there are a few scattered blue scales on the disc from the sub¬ 
median nervure to the discoidal nervule. Oilia black, but marked with 
a white spot in the middle of each interspace. 

Nearest to P. heJenuSf from which it may be readily distinguished 
by its smaller size, narrower wings, and the single red lunule on the 
upperside of the hindwing only ; on the underside by the short inter¬ 
nervular stroaks on the margin of the forewing, by the large subapical 
cream-coloured patch of the hindwirg being entire, not divided as in P. 
helemts into three well-separated spots by the black veins, by the sub¬ 
marginal lunules being pale ochreous-yellow instead of red, by there being 
no lunule in the second median interspace, a single lunule in the first 
median interspace (inP. helemts there are two), and in the scattered blue 
scales on the disc, and the patch of whitish scales in the submedian 
interspace placed against the submedian nervure. It is altogether a 
narrower insect than P. helenus, and does not agree in shape with any 
species known to me, though it is perhaps in that respect nearest to 
P. demolionj Cramer, to which group, on further consideration while this 
paper is passing through the press, I have come to the conclusion that 
it belongs, in which opinion Mr. Wood-Mason, to whom I have submitted 
the specimens, concurs. 

Two male specimens of P. noblei exactly alike have been obtained 
one in February and one in March in the Karen Hills by the native col¬ 
lector attached to the Phayre Museum, Rangoon. I have named the 
species after Mr. B. Noble, the Curator of that Museum, who has 
generously presented one of the specimens to me, besides many other 
rarities from the Burma region. 

Family HESPERIIDiB. 

20. Hesperia (?) cephaloides, n. sp., PI. XIII, Fig. 4, 

Habitat ; Karen Hills, Burma. 

Expanse : d* , 1*6 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperside, both wings dark purp]ish-bro,wn; 
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cilia alternately black and white. Forewing with a large somewhat 
square spot at the end of the cell, a little larger rhomboidal one below it 
in the first median interspace, and a much smaller square one at the 
middle of the second median interspace, three small conjoined round 
subapical dots, of which the upper one is the largest, the middle one the 
smallest, all translucent white; an opaque dot touching the submedian 
nervure in the middle of the submedian interspace. Mindwing with 
three translucent white spots forming an equilateral triangle, of which 
the two at the base are the largest and equal, and the apical one is a mere 
dot. Undbbsiob, forewing with a broad costal streak occupying the upper 
half of the discoidal cell and reaching to just beyond the middle of the 
wifig, and an apical patch, bright chromo-yellow, between which streak 
and patch the ground-colour is castaneons, the rest of the wings black ; 
the translucent white spots as on the upperside, but with two additional 
small black spots between the lowest of the subapical series and the spot 
in the second median interspace. Jlindwing with the basal half of the 
wing chrome-yellow, the outer half castaneous; a small round castane- 
ous spot near the base of the wing, the three discal translucent spots as on 
tlie upperside, but with two additional opaque round spots, one near the 
costa at the inner edge of the castaneous portion of the wing, the other 
in the middle of the submedian interspace, all five spots surrounded by 
a fine black line ; there are traces of a series of blackish spots between 
the veins near the margin. Brad, thorax, and abdomen black above, 
beneath, legs, and palpi chromo-yellow. 

Very near to, but quite distinct from, Hesperia cephala, Howitson,* 
a fairly common Sikkim species, from which it differs in its larger size, 
and in the following particulars ;—the subapical scries of spots on tho 
forewing has the middle spot the smallest and tho upper one tho largest, 
while in if. cephala the series is an increasing one ; in H. cephala tho spot 
below these is in the lower discoidal interspace, in H. ccphaloides it is in 
the second median interspace ; on the hindwing, in H. ccphaloides there 
are throe small spots, in H. cephala thei’e are two only, both large, tho 
outer one very large ; on tho underside in H. cephala the costal yellow 
streak extends uninterruptedly from the base to the apex, in H. cephaloides 
it is interrupted by a large castaneous patch; in H. cephala tlie hindwing 
is entirely yellow, in H. cephaloides the basal half only is yellow, tho 
outer half being castaneous ; the spots too are very difi'erent and in 
greater number and occupy different positions. 

I am indebted to Mr. B. Noble, the Curator of the Phayro 
Museum, Rangoon, for the opportunity of describing this interesting 
species, of which ho has obtained two specimens. They were captured 

* Ent. Month. Mag. xol. xiii, p. 152 (1876). 
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by tho native collector attached to that institution in the Karen Hills in 
April, 1887. 

21. Flesionbura laxmi, n. sp., PI. XIII, Fig. 5, d*. 

Habitat : Upper Tenasserim. 

Expanse: cf, 1*8 inches. 

Description : Male. Uppebside, hoth vnngs olive-greenish.. Fore^ 
wing with a very large quadrate spot filling the outer end of the dis- 
coidal coll and extending somewhat narrowly to the costa; a small 
quadrate spot near the base of the second median interspace; another 
quadrate spot below it fully four times as large, in the middle of the 
first median interspace; two dots placed obliquely in the submedian 
interspace, the upper one placed below the lower outer angle of the 
large spot in the interspace above; three subapical well-separated dots 
in a curved series, the upper one twice as large as the other two taken 
together—all these spots lustrous translucent white ; an indistinct dark 
macular band, and t-wo small black dots placed one above the other ob¬ 
liquely near the base of tho submedian interspace. Hindwing rather paler 
than the forowing ; a subcostal black spot placed near the base of the wing, 
two parallel discal black macular bands. Undebsidb, hoth wings ochreous- 
brown. Forewing marked as above, Hindwing with the bands broken 
up into spots and arranged thus :—a largish black spot in the discoidal 
cell, almost completely surrounded by a series of spots beginning with a 
moderate-sized one near tho base of the subcostal interspace, a rerj 
large round one near its middle, then about eight small spots curving 
round to tho base of the wing. Oilia brownish throughout. A7itenna} 
ochreous-brown above, the hook black above, ochreous below. Body and 
head more or less concolorons with the wings above and below. 

I possess a single specimen taken by Captain C. T. Bingham in 
March in the Thoungyeen Forests, Burma. It is nearest to P. agni, 
mUii,* but the ground-colour of the upperside is entirely different, as 
are also many of the markings. 

22. Plesioneuiu basiflava, n. sp., PI. XIII, Pig. 7, cf. 

Habitat ; Travancore. 

Expanse : <?, 1*8 inches. 

Description : Male, Upperside, hoth wings dark glossy brown, 
with a slight vinous tinge. Oilia paler brown. Forewing with a pyramidal 
spot at tho end of the cell, and a large somewhat rounded one below it 
in the first median interspace, both semi-transparent lustrous white. 
Hindwing unmarked. Underside, hoth wings rather paler than above. 

* J. A. S. B., vul. lii, pt. 2, p. 87, u. 32, pi. z, fig. 4, female (1883). 
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Foreuying marked as on the upperside. Hindwing with the basal third 
of the wingr rich chrome-yellow. Head and hody above concolorons with 
the wings, palpi and thorax below grey, abdomen cinereous. 

I am indebted to Mr. Harold S. Ferguson for a single specimen of 
this remarkable species, which as far as I know has no near ally. He 
informs me that it was captured by a Mr. Atholl MacGregor, probably in 
March or April, 1880, at Pirmaad, and that Mr. MacGregor, who is now 
in England, possesses only one other specimen. 

23. Hidabi bhawani, n. sp., PI. XIII, Pig. 6, d*. 

Habitat : Arracan Coast, Burma. 

Expanse ; d, 2*2 inches. 

Description : Male. Upperside, both wings oohreous-brown. Fore¬ 
wing with four lustrous semi-transparent pale yellow spots, one just 
beyond the middle of the coll much constricted in the middle, an oval 
one in the upper discoidal interspace, a squarish one near the middle of 
the second median interspace, and the last near the middle of the first 
median interspace, lunular; a small opaque spot in the submedian inter¬ 
space touching the middle of the submedian nervure. Hindwing 
unmarked, but densely woolly towards the base. Underside, foreicing 
brown, the costa and the apex broadly pale ochreous more or less stiuat- 
ed with fine brown linos; the four semi-transparent spots as above, but 
with two minute ones above the subapical spot divided by the fourth 
subcostal nervule; the spot in the subuiedian interspace larger and 
diffused. Hindwing pale ochreous, but wii,h a dark brown streak parallel 
and near to the costa from the base to the outer margin, and the abdo¬ 
minal margin widely brown, the ochreous portion of the wing coarsely 
striated with brown. Head and thorax above clothed with long pale 
ochreous hairs, but with a lino of dark brown hairs running down the 
middle; abdomen dark brown above ; paljii^ thorax, and abdomen pale 
ochreous beneath; antenmn with the shaft pale ochreous above dark 
brown beneath, club pale ochreous antoiuorly, fuscous posteriorly. 

Described from a single specimen in Captain C. T. Bingham’s 
collection taken by him in Febi-uary, 188(5. It cannot be mistaken for 
the other three species of tho genus, JT. irava, Moore, H. syhirita^ 
Hewitson, or H. staudingeri, Distant, all of which occur in the Malay 
Peninsula. 

24. COLADENIA HAMIT.TONII, n. sp., PI. XIII, Fig. 8, (J. 

Habitat : Sylhet. 

Expanse : ^, 1*C inches. 

Description ; Male. Upperside, forewing oHve-groenish fucjcous, 
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with two very irregular broad discal black fasciea joined in the middle; 
three most minute transparent subapioal dots, the uppermost the largest, 
placed at the outer edge of the anterior portion of the outer black fascia, 
a yeiy minute similar spot in the second median interspace, a very 
attenuated spot across the middle of the first median interspace, both 
placed on the outer black fascia; the inner margin somewhat broadly 
irrorated with greyish scales; a submarginal indistinct broad blackish 
fascia. HindAoing^ ground-colour much as in the forewing, but the outer 
third of the wing irrorated with gray scales; a recurved black macular 
decreasing band from the costa near the apex of the wing to the second 
median nervule; the disco-cellular nervules defined by a pale line. 
Undeeside, "both, wings vinous-fuscous. Forewing with the transparent 
spots as above. Hindwing with the disc irroi'ated with whitish; the 
macular black band much as above; an anteciliaiy whitish line. Cilia 
fuscous. 

The Rev. Walter A. Hamilton, after whom I have much pleasure 
in naming it, obtained a single specimen in Sylhet in the spring. It is 
quite unlike any species known to me, and I place it in the genus 
Coladenia only because it agrees in outline with 0. tissa, Moore. 

25. Paenara uma, n. sp., PI. XIII, Fig. 9, ? 

Habitat : Karen Hills, Burma. 

Expanse : 9,2-0 inches. 

Description : Female. Upperside, both wings rich dark glossy 
brown, the base clothed with somewhat long greenish-ochreous set®. Cilia 
ochreouB-brown. Forewing with a spot in the discoidal coll divided in 
the middle by a fold of the wing, its upper portion lengthened, inwardly 
sharply pointed; three increasing conjoined subapical spots, the pos¬ 
terior one nearly twice as large as the other two taken together; a 
quadrate spot near the middle of the second median interspace, a larger 
one in the first median intei-space placed exactly midway between the 
spot in the second median interspace and the lower portion bf the cell 
spot, its outer edge highly excavated, its inner edge correspondingly 
rounded—all these spots shining translucent ochreons. Underside, both 
wings brown strongly washed with vinous. Foremng with the spots as 
above but white instead of ochreons, the spot in the cell entire. Hind¬ 
wing with a lengthened subcostal broad streak posteriorly bounded by the 
subcostal nervure and second subcostal nervule; a discal recurved 
transverse series of six quadrate spots, of which the two below the 
posterior end of the subcostal streak are the smallest, a similar but 
somewhat suffused spot near the base of the wing—the streak and spots 
all pure silvery. Head and body conoolorous with the wings alwye, 
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palpi and sternum pale oclireoxis beneath^ rest a£ body and lege conoolor- 
ons with wings beneath. 

A single specimen was obtained in April, 1867, in the Elaren Hills 
by the native collector attached to the Phayre Mnsenm, Rangoon, and 
I am indebted to Mr. B. Noble for the opportunity of describing it. It is 
a remarkable species with no near Indian ally, but appears to belong to 
the same group as the “ Hesperia ” ornata of Felder,* from Buitenzorg, 
Java, a species which has the spots of the fore wing on the underside 
smaller, and a double series of spots on the hindwing, as shewn in the 
figure. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate XIII. 

Neptia nana, n. sp., cf, p. 278. 

Papilio noblai, n. sp., (f, , p. 287. 

Zophoessa ramadeva, de Nioeville, cT, p. 274. 

Heaperia? eephaloides, n. ap. cf, p. 288. 

Plesioneura laatmi, n. sp., d*, p. 200. 

Hidari hhawani, n. ap., cT, p. 291. 

Plesioneura hasiflava, n. sp., tf, p. 290. 

Coladenia hamiltonii, n. ap., (f, p. 291. 

Pamara uma, n. sp., $ , d. 292. 

Plate XIV. 

Zephyrua dohertii, n. ap, cf, p. 278. 

I, ,1 n. sp., ¥ , p. 279. 

Acesina dberrana, n. sp., tT, p. 279. 

„ „ n. sp., ¥. p. 280. 

Zarona jasoda, n. sp., cT, p. 280. 

Apimeena rukma, u. sp., d*, p. 281. 

„ aani, n. sp., ¥ , p. 282. 

„ ruhmini,n. ap., cT, p. 282. 

Horaga albimacula, Wood-Maaon Sb do Nioevillo, tf, 
„ rana, n. sp., cT, p. 283. 

Bapala tara, n. ap., sf, p. 264. 

„ rosacea, n. sp., cf, p. 285. 

„ buxaria, n. ap , cT, p. 285. 

Tajuria istroidea, do Nioeville, <f, p. 286. 

„ donatana, n. sp., d*, p. 287. 


* Beise Novara, Lop., vol. iii, p. 616, n. 900, pi. Ixxii, fig. 6, male (1866). 
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%1.—A List of the Feme of Simla in'the N. W, Himalaya between Levels 
of 4,500 and 10,500 Feet.—By H. F. Blawfobd, F. R, S. 

[Beoeived May 12th;—Bead June 6th, I 888.3 
(With Plates XVL—XXL) 

In the course of my summer residence at.Simla during the last ten; 
and more particularly the last fire, years, I have availed myself of such 
opportanities as have offered to collect and examine the materials for a 
list of the local ferns. The limits of my field of work have necessarily 
been determined by considerations of ready accessibility, and do not 
extend much below 4,500 feet on the one hand, nor above 10,500 feet on 
the other. I have, indeed, sometimes visited lower slopes and valleys 
both in the neighbourhood of Simla and in Chamba and the Jumna 
valley, but my examination of these lower levels has been too imperfect 
to admit of ray attempting anything like so complete a list of their fern 
flora as for the range of elevations between the limits above specified. 
To the ferns occurring between 4,500 and 10,500 feet, therefore, this list 
is restricted. 

In lateral extension, it takes cognizance of that portion of the Simla 
ridge which extends from the south-western limits of the station to the 
further side of Hatu, a distance by the Great Tibet Road of about 52 
miles, but beyond the immediate neighbourhood of Simla my examina¬ 
tion of the hill slopes has been restricted to levels above 8,000 feet. 

An is well known, Simla stands on that ridge of the Himalaya 
which divides the drainage of the Sutlej from that of the Tonso and 
Jumna, the former a tributary of the Indus, the latter, of the Ganges, 
and is therefore a part of the main watershed of India. The outer hills, 
between Simla and the plains, are for the most part bare of forest, and 
the absence of shade and the dryness of the air which blows up from 
the plains during many months of the year are eminently unfavourable 
to plants so fond of coolness and moisture as the majority of the fern 
tribe. East of Simla, in the direction of the mountains, forests were at 
one time dense and vigorous, but for a distance of thirty miles most of 
those on the Simla a-idgo have now been either destroyed and cleared, or 
BO far wasted and denuded of all their larger timber that, save whore 
protected of late years, they present little more than stretches of brush¬ 
wood and small coppice. A few remnants, however, still exist at Masho- 
bra and Mahalu ; and the northern faces and summits of Kumalhori and 
Hatu are still covered with magnificent forests, which afford rich ground 
for fern collectors and, indeed, botanists generally. 

In the glens and valleys below Simla, destruction has been equally 
at work ; and there can be little doubt that, 20 or 30 years ago, the fern 
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flora of this neighbourhood was far rioher in individuals and, to some 
extent probably, in species than it now is. In 1877 and 1882, in the 
course of a very superficial search, I obtained two or three species which 
I have since hunted for in vain; and, in a list of ferns collected between 
1875 and 1877, drawn up by one who appears to have been a careful and 
oompetent collector, and published anonymously in the latter year, twenty- 
two other species and varieties are enumerated which 1 have not met with. 
Some few of these are doubtless from either lower or higher levels than 
those here adopted as limits, and one or two may be erroneous determi¬ 
nations, but it is very likely that several have since been extirpated. 

The 1877 list enumerates 86 species and varieties; my own, not 
les3 than 101, and it therefore includes 37 which are not in the former ; 
but 20 of these wore not then described, or at all events had not been 
identified as Indian ferns, and some of them may possibly have been 
included under other and erroneous names. And five of my own list I 
consider as doubtfully distinct. It contains, therefore, but 12 distinct 
forms, well known as Indian in 1877, which escaped the former collector- 
The names in the 1877 list which do not appear in mine, omitting 
those which have been changed, or which 1 have rejected, are the 
following :— 

Trichomanes auriculakim. 

Cyatopteris fragilis (a high level form). 

Cheilantlies rnfa (a low level fern). 

Fteris longipinnula. 

Aspleuium heterocarpwa. 

A. tenuifoliuni. 

A. Uolienacherianum. 

A. oxyphylluni. 

Nephrodium gracilescens. 

N. tholypteris. 

N. cochleatum (a low level fern). 

N. Brunonianum (a high level fern). 

N. barhigerum (ditto). 

N. sparsutm. 

N. setigerum (a low level fern). 

Folypodium appendiculatum. 

P. punctatum. 

P. adnascens (possibly P.Jissmi). 

P. hiemiontideum. 

P. propinquum (perhaps P. rivale). 

P, juglandifoliuiii. 

Gymnoyramitie tolla. 
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Of these, T. auriculatum, Ft. longipinnula, A^. heterocar^um, A. 
tenuifolium, Neph. gracileaoenSj N. eetigerum^ Pol. appendieulatumf and 
P. hiemiontideum are not kno'vm from the N.W. Himalaya, and Aepl. 
nohenackerianum not from Northern India, and some at least probably 
rest on erroneous identifications. Cyst, fragilisj Oheil. rufa, Neph. cochlea- 
tumy N. Brunoniantm, and N. harhigerum are quoted either from higher 
or lower leyels than those of my list. The others may either have dis¬ 
appeared of late years, or, if still existing in the neighbourhood of Simla, 
they have escaped my notice. 

In the nomenclature of my list, I have generally followed Mr. 
Clarke’s review of the ferns of Northern India, read before the Linnsean 
Society in June, 1879, and published in their Transactions ; and 1 am 
indebted to Mr. Clarke and Dr. King for the identification of some forms, 
especially the Diplaziurns, three of which I give on Mr. Clarke’s authority. 
I should myself have considered these as mere forms of Asp polypodioi- 
desy or perhaps rather Aspl. umbrosum. In a few cases, I have ventured 
to depart from Mr. Clarke’s views, dividing specifically forms which he 
has associated, and associating others which he has, although with doubt, 
enumerated under different specific names. The following are the 
principal instances:— 

Adiantum Edgeworthii is recognized as specifically distinct from A. 
caudatum. Col. Beddome has suggested the separation, and 1 fnlly 
concur with him. 

Two varieties of Cheilanthes farinosa are separated from the type 
and so named. And Cheilanthes Dalhousioe, as well as Cheilanthes alho- 
margi/nata, are recognized as good distinct species. I have collected both 
largely and find them to be constant forms with no tendency to gra> 
duate into Ch. farinosa. 

Wfjllich’s Asplenium (Athyr.) tenuifrons is separated from A. nigripeSy 
the habit, elevation, range, and character of the habitat of the two being 
quite distinct. 

Mr. Clarke’s Aspl. fiUx freminay var. polyspora has since been recog¬ 
nized as identical with A. Brongniart’s Athyr. Schimperiy to which I have 
therefore referred it. 

Wallioh’s Athyr. pectinatwrUy which Mr. Clarke treats also as a variety 
oi A. filix foeminay ie b\bo separated. It has a creeping root-stock and 
in other characters is sufficiently distinct and characteristic. 

Mr. Clarke’s Neph.filix mas, var. normalis passes by such indefinite 
gradations into the form which he identifies with N. rigidum that it is 
impossible to separate them. This appears to have been more than sur¬ 
mised by Mr. Clarke himself. 

The Simla fern which has been referred to Neph. canum, J. Smith, 
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is inseparable from N. prolAOvm^ as also Mr. Clarke suspected \ I learn 
from Mr. Baker that the original habitat of the type is unknown, and the 
Simla ferns do not correspond with it very closely. N, oanum is there¬ 
fore omitted from my list. 

Lastly, I follow Col. Beddome in separating Polypodium simplex 
from Pol. Uneare. The former is a thin-fronded, eminently perishable 
fern which shrivels up and disappears with the first breath of the dry 
northerly wind. The latter is a thick coriaceous fern which simply rolls 
up its fronds at the end of the rains and waits till the damp air and rain 
of the following monsoon once more unrolls them and restores their 
torpid vitality. P. clathratum, Clarke,- is a third allied, but quite dis¬ 
tinct, species very abundant in Simla. 

There are a few other changes that, as the result of my own ex¬ 
perience in the field, I should be inclined to make, but I have refrained 
in deference to Mr. Clarke’s wider knowledge. 

It is much to be desired that botanists should agree to some general 
rule to regulate specific distinction in dealing with forms so variable and 
yet presenting so few marked characters as ferns. At present, the prac¬ 
tice of different describors is by no means uniform, and that which each 
follows is generally to be gathered only by inference from the results of 
his work. The rule which I have formulated for my own guidance is 
that, when two sets of forms which can readily be distinguished apart 
occupy the same or contiguous areas (if as far as is known they are not 
linked by intermediate forms either in these areas or in the interval be¬ 
tween them), they should be recognized as distinct species, and such dis¬ 
tinction would not be invalidated by the existence of a form possessing 
intermediate characters in some far distant region. On such grounds 
I base the separation of Cheilanthes Dalhousioe from Cheilanthes farinosat 
and Adiantum Edgeworthii from A. caudatum. 

I attach much importance too to marked differences of habit such as 
have been noticed above in the case of Polypodium Uneare and P. sim¬ 
plex (in this case, however, the two forms have a different venation 
also). And especially when these are accompanied with equally marked 
differences in the characters of the habitat and the range of elevation of 
the contrasted forms. Thus Asplenium tenuifrons differs from A. nigri- 
peSf not only in the manner of its growth, and the form and texture of 
the frond, but it is restricted to levels below 7,000 feet and the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of streams; whereas A. tugripes grows on well 
shaded hill slopes, only at elevations above 8,000 feet. In all these cases 
no intermediate forms are met with. 

The following is a numerical generic summary of the species and 
varieties enumerated in this list. 

39 
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Species. 

Yarietief. 

Woodaut 

1 


JHahemia 

X 


Trichomanes 

1 


DavalUa 

8 

X 

Adiemtum 

6 


Cheilanthes 

4 

2 

Onychium 

1 

1 

Oryptogramme 

1 


Pteris 

5 


Woodwardia 

1 


A^lenium 

21 

3 

Aspidium 

6 

2 

Nephrodium 

7 

4 

Oleandra 

1 


Polypodium 

18 


Notholosna 

1 


Oymnogramme 

4 


Osmunda 

2 


Ophioglossum 

1 


Potrychium 

3 


Total 

88 

13 


List of Ferns collected in the Neighbourhood of Simla between the 
Levels of 4,500 and 10,500 Feet. 

1. WOODSII KLONGATA, Hook. 

Common on Numalhori and Hatu, above 9000 ffc. At Bagbi, at the 
eastern extremity of Hatu, it occurs as low as 8,500 ft. 

2. Dicksonia scabba, Wall. 

Bare. Found only at 5,800 and 6,000 feet below Simla. 

3. Teichomaneb bipunctatum, Poir. 

Hot common. My highest is 6,500 feet. Also on damp rocks and 
below Simla at 5,500 and 5,800 ft. 

4. Davallia (Leucosteoia) imuebsa. Wall. 

Very rare. Mentioned in the 1877 list. The only speciznen 1 
have seen is a barren frond found by Col. Collett at 5,800 ft. 
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6. Dayallxa (LBuoOBTflau) PULOHBA, Don. sp. 

The i^pioal form, distingaished iie zed raohis, obtuse segments 
and OTate scales of the rhisome is abandant on trees on Snmalhmi 
and Hatn above 6,500 ft., but does not oconr lower. 

6. DayalIiIA PULOHBA, Yar. peeudoeystopieritt Sunae sp. 

Very abundant on trees at Simla between 5,500 and 8,000 ft. It 
is to be met with only in the rains, and blanches and shrivels np with 
the first northerly winds, about the beginning of September, except 
in damp ravines, where it lasts a few weeks later. 

7. Dayallia (Stenoloma) Chinenbis, Swartz. 

Bare. In two ravines below Chota Simla at about 5,000 ft. 
Clarke quotes it from Kumaou ; but it is rare at Mussoorie. 

8. Adiantum lunulatum, Burm. 

At 4,500 ft. in the Sainal valley below Simla, but at no higher ele¬ 
vation. It ranges over the plains of India in damp places. 

9. Adian'ium caudatum, L. 

Common in damp situations b;^ streams from 5,000 ft. downwards. 
Abundant in the Doons and Sivaliks. 

10. Adiantum Edqwobthti, Hook. 

Found in situations similar to the preceding, but at higher levels. 
It is not cumiuou, but 1 have gathered it in several ravines below Simla 
up to 6,000 ft. 

11. Adiantum capillus Veneeis, L. 

Common on damp rocks by streams below 6,000 £o. In the arid 
climate of Belnchistan, it grows in the subterranean water-courses (term¬ 
ed karezes) used for irrigation. 

12. Adiantum venustum, L. 

One of the commonest and most abundant ferns of Simla, covering 
.banks and sloping ground in shady places, and ranging from 4,600 ft. 
up to the top of Hatu at 10,500 ft 

It varies much in cutting, being either 2- or 4-pinnate. Also in 
the shape and size of the ultimate pinnules, which vary from narrowly 
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cnneate to rkomboidal and tranivenely elliptical, being broader than 
deep. Both series of forms occur throughout the range. The son are 
generally orbicular reniform with a deeply notched margin; but some¬ 
times oblong with a straight margin. 

18. Aduntum pbdatum, L. 

Bare. I have found it only on the north face of Hatn, at elevations 
of 8,500 and 10,000 ft. This last is nearly 1,000 ft. higher than Clarhe’s 
and Beddome’s highest assigned range. 

14. CHEILANinES STTBTILLOSA, Hook. 

Chiefly above 8,000 ft. But I have found stragglers as low as 7,300 
ft. on Jako. It is common in the neighbourhood of -Matiana and 
Nagkanda, on the bank by the roadside. 

15. Oheilanthes Balhoubijj, Hook. 

Quite distinct from 0. farinosa, and subject to little variation. Its 
range is from 7,800 ft. to the highest visited (10,500 ft.). Fine speci¬ 
mens are to be found on Jako, though not common. It is more abundant 
on Kumalhori and Hatn. 

It appears to be restricted to the Himalaya, and is most abundant 
in the N. W. Himalaya. In SikkiiA it appears to be rare, but’ Sir J. 
Hooker gathered it at 10,000 ft. on Lachcely, and Mr, Levinge found it 
growing plentifully on Sinclial close to Darjiling at 8,000 ft. He agrees 
with mo as to its specific value. The following is a description of its 
distinctive characters. 

Stipes 2 to 4 ins. long, shorter than the frond, naked or with a few 
lax spreading scales near the base. Fronds 6 to 9 inches long, 2 to 4 
inches broad, acute lanceolate, witliout white powder at any stage of 
growth. Lower two pairs of pinnss subequal. Segments narrow. Lines 
of sori interrupted at the sinus. Involucres even, crenate or toothed on 
the margin, hardly lacerate. 

16. Cheilanthes ALDO-MA^^GiNATA, C. B. Clarke. 

Very abundant in and around Simla, covering the roadside banks 
and old stone retaining walls. Range from 4,800 ft. (my lowest) up to 
8,600 ft., above which it is replaced by Ch. Balhousice. Like that species 
it appears to be restricted to the Himalaya and chiefly to the N. W. 
Himalaya, though I learn from Mr. Levinge that his native collector 
brought him a specimen from the interior of Sikkim. A Oheilanthee 
which occurs on the Khasi hills, also Mount Abu and the BDgiris, and 
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iuiA been referred to this speoies, is that wbiob I desoribe below as Oh. 
farinoea, vex. anceps. The following is a description of 0* albo-marginaiot 
which is well represented in the figure Plate 52 of Mr Clarke’s Beview, 
except that the soaliness of the costas and veins is not fally shown. 

Stipes 4 to 10 ins. long, generally shorter than the frond, bearing 
throughout dark linear lanceolate scales with pale translucent margins* 
Similar scales extend to the primary and socondaiy rhachises and costae. 
Fronds up to 11 inches long, acute deltoid, under surface naked or 
in the young state, and in tho small fronds that persist through the 
dry season, thinly coated with yellowish white powder. Lowest 
pair of pinnao generally the longest. Segments oblong. Lines of 
eori scaioely interrupted at the sinus. Margins of involucres highly 
lacerate. 

It is always readily distinguishable from other allied forms by the 
presence of scales on the veins and costae, and by the highly lacerate 
involucres. 


17. Cheilinthes pabtnosa, Kaulf, var. typica. 

This is very abundant in the Siv.aliks and Doons and in the deeper 
valloys of the outer Himalaya up to 4,000 ft. In the neighbourhood of 
Simla, it may be found as high as 5,000 ft, above which I have not met 
with it. The following characters distinguish it from other allied forms. 

Stipes up to 12 ins. long, gcnoially longer than the ftond, deep 
red brown, naked or with a few linear scales, near the base only. 
Frond deltoidly lanceolate, acute to acuminate, up to 8 ins. long and 6 
ins. broad, always thickly coateil beneath with white powder. Lowest 
pair of pinna) always the longest. Segments narrow. Sori continuous 
round the sinus. Margins of involucres entire, uneven or toothed, not 
lacerate. 

This form ranges all over India. I have collected it at Pachmari 
at 3,000 ft., and I have specimens from the Khasi hills at 3,000 and 5,000 
ft, and from the Nilgii'is up to (5,000 ft. 

18. CHEiLANTnis FARiNOSA, VST. anceps* nov. 

This has been frequently confounded with Oh. albomarginata. It 
appears to have as wide a range in India as the typical varieiy. In the 
North-West Himalaya, it has a well defined, but restricted, range of 
elevation, viz.f from 3,500 to 6,000 ft, and is common below Simla 
between 4,500 and 5,000 ft. its chaiacters aro as follow :— 

• This was desoribed aa C. anceps in a paper entitled, ‘ The silver Ferns of Simla 
and their Alfies, read before tho Simla Natural History Society, Juno 26th, 1886. 
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Stipes thick ap to 8 ins. long, little longer or shorter than the 
frond, dark chestnut to almost black, bearing, generally throughout, dark 
linear lanceolate scales, with pale margins, which often extend to the 
principal rachis, but not beyond. Frond lanceolate to oblong lanceolate. 
Under surface always thickly coated with, white powder. Lowest two 
or more pairs of pinnae snbequal, rather distant. Inyolucres narrow, 
with toothed or lacerate margins. 

Readily distinguished from the typical form by the shortness of the 
lowest pair of pinnee, and the greater extension of the scales. In large 
well grown fronds, the lower three or four pairs of pinnee are nearly 
equal, and the form of the frond approaches that of Oh. suhvilhsa. 
Specimens collected by Mr. Clarke in the Khasi hills present the same 
characters as those of the N.-W. Himalaya. 1 have specimens also 
from Mt. Abu, collected by Dr. Sing, and from the Nilgiris at 4,000 ft. 
and 0,000 ft., collected by Mr. Gamble. 

19. Chbilanthes farinosa, var. grisea* nov. 

This is an alpine form which I have met with only between N4g- 
kanda and Baghi at 8,300 to 8,500 ft. Mr. Gamble has collected it on 
Sinchal near Darjiling at 8,000 ft. 

Stipes slender, 2 to 6 ins. long, light brown, naked or bearing a few 
thin brown and translucent lanceolate scales (not white margined) near 
the base. Fronds dimorphous. One form narrow lanceolate 4 to 5 ins. 
long. If to 2 ins. broad, thin papyraceous. Lower 3 or 4 pairs of pinnee 
sub-equal distant. Under surface thickly coated, upper surface sprinkled 
with white powder. Segments narrow oblong. The other form ovate 
lanceolate. Pinnee close, triangular. Lower two pairs equal. Both 
forms fertile. Involucres as in typical variety. 

These last five forms of Cheilanthes form a natural group,, probably 
descended from the same parent form. 0. JDalhousice and 0. albomar- 
ginata are sufficiently distinct to be regarded as species. The two last 
enumerated approach the typical form more nearly and may convenient¬ 
ly be treated as varieties. With respect to the dimorphism of var. 
grisea, it would appear that the typical variety sometimes shows a 
similar tendency, as Mr. Clarke has communicated to me specimens 
from Shillong which he has noted as var. suhdimorpha. 

20. Onyohium Japonioum, Kunze. 

The type form is very rare at Simla. It has been found near Mas- 

* Originally described as Oheil. griaea, nob. 
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hobra at about 6,000 ft. I bave gathered it also in the Bavi valley 
near Chamba, a hundred miles further to the north-west. 

21. Ontohium Japonicum, var. muUiseotaf F. Henderson. 

This is one of the commonest Simla ferns, growing abundantly, on 
the ground, both in forest and on the open hill side. It has a creeping 
root-stock. Its range at Simla is from 6,000 to 9,000 ft. 

22. Cbtftoqrammb cbispa, B. Br. 

On rooks by the roadside between Ndgkanda and Baghi at about 
8,300 ft. 


• 23. Ftebis Cbetica, L. 

Very abundant in certain parts of Simla, especially on the Sutlej 
side of the spur, between 5,500 and 6,500 ft. It disappears above 8,000 ft. 

24. Ptebis longipolia, L. 

This is a fern of the plains, abundant in and about Calcutta. I 
have found it below Simla at 4,800 ft,, but this is above its ordinary 
rango. 


25. Ptebis quadbi-aubita, Betz. 

Tolerably common in damp sheltered places up to 8,600 ft., which 
is a higher range than that given by Clarke and Beddome (7,000 ft.). 
The Simla form is pretty constant. It has 14 or 15 pairs of sub- 
opposite pinnse; either the lowest only, or the lowest 3 or 4 pairs 
bipartite. 


26. Ptebis ezcelsa, Gfaud. 

Very rare. Apparently restricted to well shaded spots by the mar¬ 
gin of streams. 1 have collected it in two places at 5,500 and 5,800 
ft., but I have not met with it during the last four years, the original 
sites having been devastated by wood-cutters and cattle, or exhausted 
by collectors. 

27. Ptebis (Piesia) aquilina, L. 

This world-wide fern occurs down to 5,500 ft. below Simla, and it 
ranges up to between 9,000 and 10,000 ft. Very common at 8,000 ft. 
along the Great Tibet Bead. 
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28. W000WA.BDIA BiDiCANS, Smith. 

Common on steep, well shaded banks, close to < streams, below 
6,500 ft. 


29. Asplekiitm eestfobmb, Wall. 

Very rare. I have not met with it myself, but it is mentioned in 
the anonymous 1877 list, and was found last year by the late Col. 
Crookshank near Baghi at about 6,000 ft. 

30. Asplenium altbbnans, Wall. 

Very common on rocks and stony banks from my lowest levels 
(4,500 ft.) up to about 8,000 ft. Tho largest fronds 1 have seen do not 
exceed 9 ins. in length, whereas I have specimens from Sikkim, where 
Clarke says it is rare, fully one foot long. 

31. Asplenium tbichomanes, L. 

Also a very common fcm. Found in situations similar to the pre¬ 
ceding from 5,000 up to 9,000 ft. 

32. Asplenium longifolium, Don. 

Found growing on rocks, by streams, in well shaded ravines below 
6,000 ft. Clarke and Bcddorae give the range at 6,000 to 8,000 ft., but 
I have never met with it above 6,000 ft. It is nowhere a common fern. 

33. Asplenium unilatebale, Lamk., var. udum^ Atkinson. 

I know of only one locality near Simla for this fern, viz., below the 
Chadwick falls at 5,800 ft. The normal form does not occur at Simla. 

a 

34. Asplenium laciniatum, Don., var. depauperata, Clarke. 

Not common. Found in the same localities as A. longifolium 
and in similar situations. Mr. Clarke describes this variety as having 
small fronds, and Col. Beddome thinks it is only a starved form. In 
general, the fronds are small, not exceeding 6 pr 7 inches, including the 
stipe. But I have specimens, difEering in no respect from these except 
in size, which are over 12 inches in length, equal to the average of the 
planicaule variety. 

35. Asplenium fontanum, Bernh., var. exiguum, Bedd. 

Bare in the neighbourhood of Simla. I have found it on rocks at 
6,800 ft. and 7,500 ft. 
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36. AspIiXNIUM tabuns, Hook, and Grj^v. 

Hot uncommon, but nowhere abundant. Ranges from 4,800 ft. up 
to 10,500, at which elevation it was gathered by Dr. Watt on the top of 
Hatu. 


37. Asplbnium (Athtrium) Atkinsoni, Clarke, var. And & rsoni , 

Abundant in certain places on Hatu and Kumalhori at elevations 
of 8,500 ft. and upwards. Grows on the ground under trees, not in 
thick shade. 


38. Asplenittm (Athtbium) thelyptbroides, Michz. 

Abundant about Ndgkanda 18,500—9,500 ft, covering the hill-side 
in the forest with circular tufts of fronds from 2 to 3 ft. in length. 

39. Asplenium (Atuybium) macbocabpctm. Hook. 

Very rare. I have never met with it myself. But it was col¬ 
lected last year by a Simla t*esident a little below the Simla bazar, 1 
believe, about 7,000 ft. or rather lower. 

40. Asplenium (Athtrium) macrocabpum, var. Athimoni^ Hkr. & Bkr. 

Also very rare. I have found it only at the Chadwick falls at 5,820 
ft., and not at all during the last two or three years. 

41. Asplenium (Athtrium) Schimperi, A. Br. 

A . filie fosmina, var. pol^spora, Clarke. 

This species, hitherto known as such only from Africa, is identical 
with tho fern described by Mr. Clarke under the above synonym, as 
identified with his type in the Kow herbarium. It is one of the com¬ 
monest and most abundant of tho Simla ferns in the rains. It covers 
the ground beneath the oak trees on Jako and Mashobra hill, and the 
more open glades of tho Elysium spur, and it ranges from the bottom 
of the Jaru-ka-n41 ravine (5,500 ft.) to the top of Hatu (10,500 ft.). It 
occurs also at Mussoorie, but I have seen no specimens from any place 
further east. Mr. Clarke gives its range as from Kumaon to Chumba. 

Except in tho width of the fronds, which vary from lanceolate to 
deltoid lanceolate, the characters are very constant. Large specimens 
from Nigkanda are 2-pinnate. It is readily distinguishable from 
other Athyria by the creeping root-stock, combined with largo horae-shoe 
shaped sori, and by the basal portion of the stipe being of a deep purple 
40 
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colonr, with brown lanceolate Boales. Also by the greatly reduced pair 
of basal pianes. 


42. Asplenium (Athtbium) nigbipes, Mett. 

The typical form of this fern is common on the partially shaded 
banks and hill sides, on the northern &ce of Kumalhori and Hatn, at 
elevations between 8,000 and 9,500 ft,, but not nearer Simla. There are 
rarely more than 2 or 3 fronds on the rhizome, and they are firm in 
texture and, in general, nearly as broad as long. 

43. Asplbnium (Athtbium) tenuiprons. Wall. 

Mr. Clarke regards this as merely a form of A. nigripes. In this 
view 1 cannot agree with him } differing as it does so greatly in habit 
and habitat, while neither exhibits a great range of variation. It is 
restricted to well shaded ravines, growing in the beds of streams at 
elevations below 7,000 ft. The fronds, numbering 4 or 5 or more, form a 
circular tuft on the short erect rhizome. They vary in form fi*om ovate 
lanceolate to acute lanceolate, and the width of my broadest specimen 
is less than half the length of the frond; in the narrowest it is less than 
one-fourth. The texture is thin and the upper surfaces of the partial 
rhachises and costas bear long glandular filaments. The colour of the 
frond in the fresh state is bright green, forming a beautiful contrast 
with the delicate pink tint of the rhachis and stipe. It is no doubt 
near A. Clarleeiy and apparently grows in similar situations, but the 
fronds acre broader and never root at the ends. 

44. Asplenium (Athtbium) filix fcemina, Bemh., var. dentigera^ Clarke. 

Abundant on the northern face of Hatu and Kumalhori between 
8,600 and 10,000 ft. The fronds grow in a mrcular tuft from an erect 
rhizome, attaining a length of 2 or 3 feet. 

45. A. FILIX F<EMINA, var. retma, Decne,, subvar. elongata^ Clarke. 

I name this form from Mr. Clarke’s type in the Kew herbarium. 
Many of the sheets so marked by him are from the neighbourhood of 
Simla. This fern is abundant on Kumalhori above Matiina up to 
10,000 ft. Also on the roadside between Theog and Martiina at 8,000 
ft., growing chiefly in rock crevices. The stipes are densely tufted on a 
decumbent root-stock; the fronds generally drooping. In mode of g^wth, 
and indeed in most of its characters, it differs so greatly from the preced¬ 
ing that it should, I think, be distinguished as a species. 
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46. A8PJ.KNIUM (AtHTBIUJI) PECTINATUlf, Wall. 

Noi unoommon in damp rapines below 6,000 it. It bas, as a rule, a 
creeping root-stock, but tbe stipes are sometimes, though rarely, tufted. 
The partial rhaehises and oostes bear glandular filaments like A. tenui- 
frons. It ranges down to at least 4,500 ft., generally growing near 
streams, and 1 have found it as high as 6,000 ft., or 1,000 ft. higher than 
Clarke’s highest assigned range. 

47. Asplenium (Diplazium) Japonicum, Thunb. 

Rare. I have found it only at the Chadwick falls at 5,800 ft. 

48. Asplenium (Diplazium) tobbentium, Clarke. 

Plate XVI. 

1 give this on Mr. Clarke’s authority, who identified my specimens 
with the remark that they are A. torrentium exactly as we have it in 
Sikkim.” For my own part, I had regarded it as merely a simple form 
of the next following species, growing in exactly the same situations. 
It is rare, as I have met with it twice only at elevations of 4,500 ft. and 
5,800 ft. 


49. Asplenium (Diplazium) poltpodioides, Mett.- 

Among boulders in the beds of streams below G,000 ft., a Diplazium 
with large bipinna te fronds is common in all the valleys around Simla. 
The caudex is not erect but decumbent with tufted stipes. My impres¬ 
sion is, and always has been, that, despite some variation in the form of 
the segments and the length of the sori, they are all of one species. But 
Mr. Clarke, whose much wider experience gives him an authority to 
which I cannot pretend, has examined my collections with the result 
that, in addition to A. torrentium and A. polypodioides, fere typica, ho 
identifies the two following. 

50. Asplenium (Diplazium) latipolium, Don. var. polymorphaf Wall. sp. 

Plate XVII. 

From three localities varying from 4,500 ft. to 6,000 ft. 

51. Asplenium latipolium, -rnr. frondosa, Wall. sp. 

Plate XVIII. 

From two localities at 4,500 ft. and 5,500 ft. respectively. 
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52. AsPLENIUM (DlPLAZHm).MULTlOAIIDATUM P Wall. 

This identification is open to some doubt. The only specimens I 
have were collected in 1877 and 1882, at elevations of 4,500 ft. and 5,000 
ft, and are without rhizomes, ^oth Dr. King and Mr. Clarke are of 
opinion that they are probably this species, and it certainly occurs no 
farther off than at Mussoorie. I include it therefore provisionally in 
my list. 

53. Aspidium (Poltstichum) aubiculatum, L., var. cmpitoea, Wall. 

Very rare within my limits of elevation and area, though Mr. 
Clarke gives its range as from 4,000 to 8,000 ft. I have found it but 
once at 4,800 ft. 


54. Aspidium (Poltstichum) ilicifolium, Don. 

I very sceptical as to the claim of this fern to specific rank. It 
appears to me to be an alpine form of A. aculeatwn, which grows on 
rocks, and graduates into var. rufo-harhata. I believe Mr. Clarke and 
Col. Beddome hold the same view. Very characteristic specimens of the 
simply pinnate form occur on the ro^ks about Nagkanda between 8,000 
and 9,000 ft., and small specimens may occasionally be found at Mahasu 
and Mashobra at about the same lower level. The bipinnate form, which 
forms the first step of the passage into A. aculeatum^ is common at the 
same elevation. 


55. Aspidium (Polystichum) Thomboni, Hook. 

This is rather a rare fern. Col. Collett has collected it as low as 
7,500 ft., and I have met with it myself at two or three localities from 
8,000 to 10,000 ft. 

56. Aspidium (Poltstichum) aculeatum, Swartz. 

Common; ranging from the lowest to the highest level visited 
(4,500 to 10,500 ft.). The low level forms differ from the higher in 
having the stipe and rachis clothed with dark hair-like scales, without 
pales; whereas those above 8,000 ft. have thin pale linear scales sparely 
intermingled with dark brown pales. 

57, Aspidium (Poltstichum) aculeatum, var. lohata. Hook. 

At all levels, but not common. 

58. Aspidium aculeatum, var. rufo-harhata^ Wall. 

From 5,000 to 9,500 ft. Common from 6,000 to 8,000 ft. 
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59. Aspidium (Foltstiohum) PRUSOOTiuirnif, Wall. 

Abundant on Hatu, growing in dense masses on the hill side be> 
tween 9,500 and 10,500 ft.; associated with A. filix fcBmina, var. 
deniigera ; N. filix maSf rar. fihrUlosa ; Osmunda Claytonianaj &q. 

60. Aspidium (Ctbtomium) falcatuh, Swartz, var. caryotideum, WalL 

Very rare. The one or two known localities are rocky ravines 
between 5,000 and 6,500 ft. 

61. Nephrodium (Lastria) prolixum, Baker. 

Common in ravines below 6,000 ft. I include herewith the forms 
from Simla that have been referred to N. canuirif the type of which is a 
specimen of unknown origin, grown at Kew and having submarginal sori. 

62. Nephrodiuh (Lastrea) filix mas, Richd., var. normalise Clarke. 

One of the commonest ferns in and about Simla, in partially shaded 
spots, at all elevations above 5,000 ft. Above 8,000 ft., the stipe and 
rachis become more scaley, the pinnules more acute and deeply cut, the 
frond being sub>tripinnate. These are the forms referred by Mr. Clarke 
to N. rigidum, but there is a complete passage from the simpler to the 
more compound forms. All have the under surface of a pale bluish 
tint, which distinguishes them from var. marginata at lower levels. 

63. Nephrodium piltx mas, var. patentissima, Wall. sp. 

Only the small form mentioned in Mr. Clarke’s review occurs in 
the neighbourhood of Simla, and this only at elevations above 8,000 ft. 
It is not uncommon about R^agkanda and on Hatu, and seems to pass 
into Yax.fihrillosa, to which, as pointed out by Col. Beddomo, it is nearly 
allied. 


64. Nephrodium filix mas, var. fihrillosa, Clarke. 

Very abundant on Kumalhori and Hatu above 8,500 ft., ranging up 
to 10,500 at least. 

65. Nephrodium filix mas, var. Schimperiana, Hochst, sp. 

Rare below 7,000 ft., but very common, and in places abundant, be¬ 
tween that and 9,000 ft. on Jako, Mashobra, and Mahasu hills, and along 
the Tibet Road about Matidna and Nagkdnda, in situations similar to 
those of var. normalis. It attains a large size, fronds of 2 and 3 ft. being 
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not rore. I cannot agree with Col. Beddome in reii^rding this as pass* 
ing into var. marginaia. On the contrary, 1 should be inclined to regard 
it as specifically distinct from all varieties of N. filix mas. 

66. Nephrodium pilix mas, var. marginata, Wall. 

Clarke gives the range of this fern as from 6,000 to 9,000 ft. 
At Simla, according to my experience, 6,000 ft. is the higher, not the 
lower limit, and all the bipiunato forms allied to N. filix mas that 1 
have collected at higher elevations are those above referred to under var. 
normalis. The fern hera referred to appears to be identical with the 
N, elongatum from Southern India. I have collected it in several valleys 
below Simla between 5,000 and 6,000 ft., and below Mussoorie and 
Dalhousie at about 5,000 ft., or rather lower. It is generally found in 
wooded ravines in the .immediate neighbourhood of streams. It does 
not seem to me to be very near any variety of N. filix mas. It differs 
from the compound forms of var. normalis by its more herbaceous 
texture and darker colour, never having the pale bluish tint of the 
under surface so characteristic of that and other varieties of N. filix 
mas. 

‘In the dry state, when much of its characteristic habit is lost, it 
bears some resemblance to the high level ferns referred by Mr. Clarke to, 
N. remotwmf but I cannot admit any close affinity. There is an interval 
of 2,500 ft. between the upper limit of the present form and the lower 
limit of N. remotum.. Although some specimens of the two resemble 
each other in shape, in general, those of var. marginata are broader and 
less oblong. Their texture is thicker and their catting though similar 
in character is coarser and larger. N. marginata never bears the black 
scales which are abundant on the stipe and rhachis of N. remotum. The 
veins are more prominent and the sori less close to the midrib. 
Although these characters, thus stated in detail, are doubtless critical, 
taken all together they constitute a difference of habit which, in cdn- 
junction with the difference of range, seems to me to indicate specific 
distinction. 


67. Nepbrodium (Lastbea) remotum, Claz'ke. 

I adopt Mr. Clarke’s name for this fern, without implying aoqui- 
esenoe in the view that it is identical with the European prototype. The 
fern here referred to is common about Nagkanda at elevations between 
8,300 ft. and 9,500 ft., but does not occur nearer Simla. It is a thin- 
textured fern, some of the characters of which have been noticed under 
the preceding. 
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68. Nbpbbodium (Lastbba) cbenatum, 0. B. Clarke. 

Clarke and Boddome assign to this species a range from 2,000 np to 
7,000 ft. in the Himalaya. It is nowhere common within the limits here 
adopted. I hare met with it as high as 7,500 ft.; otherwise only at the 
lowest levels visited. It is, however, common lower down on the hills 
between 3,000 and 4,000 ft. as in the Jumna valley, and below Chakrata, 
always growing in rock crevices. 

69. Nephrodium (Labteea) Bortanum, Hk. and Bk. 

Not uncommon in well shaded ravines below 6,000 ft. 

70. Nepbodium pabasiticum, L. 

Not met with above 6,000 ft,; but common in the deep valleys at 
4,500 ft. and below. It is a glabrous form, producing fronds up to 3 
ft. long. 


71. Nbphbodium PBNNiGEBUM, Hook., var. muUilineata, Clarke. 

Mr. Clarke does not include the N -W. Himalaya in the range of 
this species. It occurs, however, together with the preceding at the 
lowest levels visited below Simla, and I have it also from Mussoorie 
collected by Mr. C. W. Hope, and from below Chakrata. 

72. Oleandra Wallichii, Presl. 

Not common, but locally abundant, growing on perpendicular rock 
faces between 5,500 and 6,000 ft. 

73. PoLTPODiUM (Phegopteris) eeurescbns. Wall. 

On steep shady banks by streams at the bottom of some of the deep 
valleys below Simla, where it is pretty common. My highest elevation 
is about 5,500 ft, 

74. Polypodium (Phegoptebib) aubiculatum, Wall. 

Very rare in the neighbourhood of Simla. I have met with it but 
once, viz., in 1882 in the Samal valley at 4,500 ft. 

75. PoLYPODiDM (Phegoptebib) distans, Don. 

Common in ravines, down to my lowest level, and up to nearly 
10,000 ft. At the former limit the fronds are small and narrow, with 
sliort, distant pinna? and the i-oot stock decumbent, hai’dly creeping. 
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Above 7,500 ft. tbe fronds grow to 3 and 4 feet in length broadly lan¬ 
ceolate and with close-set pinjus 2 inches broad; the pinnes out down 
square to a winged rhachis; segments deeply pinnatifid. Some speci¬ 
mens of these latter have a creeping rhizome. 

76. Polypodium (Phegoptbeis) drtopteris, L. 

I have not met with this myself, but Dr. Watt collected it at Bdghi 
at 9,000 ft. 

77. PoLTPODiUM (Goniopteris) multilineatum, Wall. 

Not uncommon in the Glen and some other wooded ravines below 
6,000 ft. The pinnes are narrow. It ranges nearly 1,000 ft. higher 
than Mr. Clarke’s assigned upper limit (5,000 ft.). 

78. Polypodium (Goniophlebium) amcenum, Wall. 

Common in damp shady places on rocks and rocky banks, generally 
near streams; at all levels between 5,500 and 8,500 ft. 

79. PoLYPomuM (Goniophlebium) lachnopus, Wall. 

Not very common. Found on trees and rocks in shady ravines 
below 6,000 ft. 

80. Polypodium (Goniophlebium) microrhizoma, C. B. Clarke. 

Very common in the rains on rocks and trees from 5,500 ft. up to 
8,500 ft., which is about the limit of its range in the neighbourhood of 
Simla. 

81. PoLYPODiUM (Niphobolus) fissum, Hk. and Bk. 

Bare and found only at levels below 5,500 ft. 

82. Polypodium (Deynaria^ rivale, Nutt. 

Locally abundant on the oaks on Jako at about 7,800 ft. Also 
on similar trees between Theog and Matidua at about 8,000 ft. Not 
common. 

83. Polypodium (Phymatodes) lineare, Thunb. 

Plate XIX. 

This is a fern of comparatively the lower levels. It is common in 
the Glen at about 6,000 ft., and I have found stragglers up to about 
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6,500 ft., but not higher. The fronds are thick and coriaceous, and in 
diy weather roll up from the mai'gins, and so remain for weeks or 
months ; unrolling again, like Niphobolus, on the return of wet weather. 

84. PoLTPODiuM (Phymatodes) simplex, Swartz. 

Plate XX. 

Very abundant on trees during the rains. The lowest limit of its 
range is rather above than below 6,000 ft., and I have gathered it up 
to 8,500 ft., but it is rare above 8,000 ft. The fronds last only as long as 
the rains, and they blanch, shrivel, and disappear in September. Thtur 
texture is thin, the venation distinct, and they are often crirapled at the 
edges. Tho rhizome is thicker than that of P. UnearCf but the scales 
that clothe it, and those that cover tho young sori, are similar to those (jF 
P. lineare. In the living state the two species are very different. 

85. POLYPODITTM (Phymatodes) clathratum, C. B. Clarke. 

Plate XXI. 

Quite distinct from both the preceding, though often growing with 
P, shnplex. Its lower limit is about 7,000 ft., but it is abundant on tho 
trees on the north side of Jako, a little above th.at level, and ranges up 
to at least 10,000 ft. on Kumalhori and ITatu. Like P. simplex, it is 
found only in tho mins, and in texture and mode of growth much re¬ 
sembles that species. But it is readily distinguishabh? by its narrow 
linear fi>onds, tlie character of tho venation, and tlie clathrato scales 
of the rhizome and tho sori. The sori ai*e small, frequently oblong, of 
a bright orange colour, and sometimes confluent. The scales of tlu? 
sori disa])pear .at an early stage. The stipes are generally shortei* and 
the fronds longer and more linear than in the simcirnen figured by Mr. 
Clarke. It is very couiraon at Simla, and Mr. Duthio lias collected it in 
Kumaou. 


86. Polypodium (Phymatodes) memdranaceum, Don. 

Occurring only in tho immediate neighbourhood of streams in deep 
shady mvinos up to about 5,000 ft. Not common. 

87. Polypodium (Phymatodes) hastatum, Thimb. 

Very rare. In fact, I know of only one locality for it, near Simla, 
a rock at 6,200 ft. in the neighbourhood of a waterfall. 

41 
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88. PoLYPomuM (PuYMiL'roDEs) Stewartii, 0. B. Clarke. 

This is equally rave, and has been found at only one place near 
Simla, on rocks at an elevation of about 7,400 ft. 

89. POLTPODIUM (PhTMATODEs) MALACO0ON, Hook. 

Occurs only on Kumalhori and Hatn, near the summits of those 
hills, viz.f above 10,000 ft., but locally plentiful, growing on rocks. 

90. POLTPODIUM (PhTMATODES) EBENIPES, Hook. 

Also found only on Kumalhori and Hatu, but down to lower levels. 
Tt occurs on rocks between Nagkanda and Baghi between 8,000 and 
8,500 ft., and also on the top of Hatu, associated with the preceding 
species. 


91. NoTHOLIENA MARANTAO, R. Br. 

A high level fern and not common. I have gathered it as low as 
8,300 ft., and it grows on the tojj of Uatu at 10,600 ft. 

92. Gtmnogramme (Leptograume) aurita, Hk., var. Levingii, Clarke. 

Abundant in some places at 8,000 ft. and upwards, in damp shady 
places, especially marshy spots, in the forest. In my opinion it should 
rank as a species distinct from G. aurita. 

93. Gymnogramme (Syegramme) vestita. Hook. 

The well known mouse-ear fern. Vei*y common on rocks and on 
overhanging stony banks. Ranging from G,000 up to 9,000 ft. 

94. Gymnogramme (Syngramme) fraxinea, Bcdd. 

Common locally at all elevations from 5,000 up to 10,000 ft, growing 
on the ground in forest. Below 0,000 ft. it is bipinnate only as regards 
the lowest pair of pinnno, and the pinnules are broad and large. Those 
from higher elevations have several pairs of pinnm again pinnate and 
the pipnules are smaller and narrower. It is often S^pinnate. 

95. Gymnogramme (Sellignea) involuta, Hook. 

Hot common at Simla, and only found below 6,000 ft. on rocks in 
shady places by streams. 

96. O8MUN0A Claytoniana, L. 

Only on Hatu at about 10,000 ft. or higher. It unrolls its fertile 
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frouds in June, and in September fertile fronds may bo bunted for in 
vain. 


97. OSMUNDA REOALIS, L. 

Very rare, and now nearly extirpated by assiduous collectors. 
Below 6,000 ft. 


98. Ophioglossdm vulgatum, L. 

Rare. Found by Dr. Watt on Hatu between 8,000 and 9,000 ft. 
in July 1885. It bas been found also at Mussooric. 

99. Botrychium lunaria, Swartz. 

Equally rare. Found with the pi-eceding by the same botanist and 
also on the slopes of Kuuialhori near Nagkanda. 

100. Botrychium dauctfolium. Wall. 

Rare. I have found it only on one hill within tho limits of Simla, 
whero it occurs, in glades in the forest, at an elevation a littlo below 
7,000 ft. 

101. Botrychium Virginia.num, L., var. lanuginosa , Wall. 

Rare, though less so than tho preceding. I have gathered it at 
several places round Simla at elevations between 5,000 ft. and G,800 ft. 
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XII .—On the Differential Equation of all Parabolas. 

By Asutosh Mukhopadhtat, M. A., F, R. A. S., F. E. S. E. 

[Becoivcd May 18tli;—Eoad Jane 6th, 1888.] 
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§ 1. Introduction. 

It is my object in tlie present paper to give the geometi’ical inter¬ 
pretation of the differential equation of all parabolas, as promised at 
the end of my remarks on Monge’s Differential Equation to all Conics.f 
I have already incidentally pointed outj the easiest method of deriving 
the differential equation of all parabolas from the integral equation of 
the curve, viz., the parabola being given by 

aa* + 2/t.cy + hiff -h 2.gx + 2/y 4- c = 0, 
whero A® = db, 

■wo have, by solving for y, 

by =- (Aaj -|- /) ± 12 (A/ - Ay) a; + (f* - 6c) } 

•which may bo written 

y = Px + Q ± Ear + S , 


and this-being on both sides operated upon 



, leads to 


whence 


1 

dx* ” 4 ^ g^l ’ 



so that 

which is equivalent to the developed form 

dx* “ ® 

and this is the differential equation to bo geometrically interpreted. 


It 


• For a full analysiB of this paper, sec P. A. S. B. 1888, pp. 166-157. 
t P. A. S. B. 1888, p. 86, footnote. 

% J. A. S. B. 1887, vol. Ivi, part ii, p. 136; P. A. S. B. 1887, pp. 185-186, 
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seems not wholly unnecessary to point out that what we are required to 
do is simply the discovery of a property of the parabola, leading to a 
geometrical quantity which, while adequately represented by the above 
difEorontial expression, vanishes at every point of every parabola. As 
the interpretation 1 propose to give, follows directly from the properties 
of the osculating conic of any curve, I will begin with a brief account 
of Transon s Theory of Aberrancy as expounded in his original memoir.* 

§ 2. 2 ' ransou's Theory of Aberrancy . 

Consider the conic of closest contact at any point P of a given 
curve; if NP be tlio normal to the conic at P, and O its centre, the line 
OP is called the axis of aberrancy, the point O the centre of aberrancy, 
and the angle NOP tho angle of aberrancy, viz ^ this is the angle which 
measures tho deviation of the curve from the circular form. Again, 
from the closely analogous case of the circle of curvature, we may 
borrow a very useful terra and call the length OP, which joins P with 
the centre of aberrancy, the radius of aherrancy ; and the reciprocal of 
this radius may conveniently be termed the index of aberrancy . \ Simi¬ 
larly, tho locus of the centre of aberrancy as P travels along the given 
curve, may not be inappropriately termed tho ahcirancy curve . Before 
proceeding to obtain analytical expi’essions for these geometrical quanti¬ 
ties in connection with the osculating conic, we shall first prove the 
following lemma : 

If 8 be tho angle between the central diameter and tho normal at 
any point of a conic, p the radius of curvature, p' tho radius of curvature 
at tho corresponding point of tho ovoluto, wo have 

. sip' 

t8.n 6 = - -. 

3 p 

Let C be tho centre of tho conic, and P the given point on tho 
perimeter ; p the perpendicular from the centre on the tangent at P ; r 
the central radius vector CP ; n the normal PN as limited by the axis 
major; o> the angle which tho normal PN makes with the axis major, 
and 8 the angle CPN, Then, wo have tho well-known relations 

p = r cos 8 

p* = a^ cos* <t> -I- sin* w = a® (1 — e® sin® w) 

* Rccherrhi’S sur la Oourhure desLignes et des Surfaces, Journal de Mnthematiques, 
{TAouville) Sor., t. VI (181-1), pp. 191-208. For a very short notice of the subject 
by Prof. Cayley, see Babnon’s Jligher Plane Currer, p. 3G8 (lid. 1879). 

+ In the case of the circle of curvature, the very expressive phrase “ index of 
curvature,” which is the reciprocal of tho radius of cui-vaturo, has boon now abridged 
into tlio single short term “ corvaturo;” but whether anything has been gained by 
tho change is doubtful. 
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Hence 


b* 1 

n - 7 — — . 

® 1 — siu* o> 


cos 8 


a ■x/1 — sin® o> 
cos 8 ’ 


sin (di — 8) __ w __ &* cos 8 
siu (I) r a® 1 — e® sin" w ’ 


whence 


- e® sin cu cos ti> 

tan 8 = 71-5-^=—. 

1 — e* sin* u) 


Now, it is well-known that the element of arc of the ellipse is given by 

(Idi 


whence 


which give 


Hence, finally, 


Z/® fZdl 

as = -;, 

® (l-c*sin*w)^ 

_ ^ _ Z/* 1 _ 

dui a (1 —(>2 sin® 

^ dp 3 Z>® e® sin <u cos oj 

dui a ^ 1 — e* sin* co) * 

p' 3c® sin <i) cos a> 
p ~~ 1 -* 6“ sin* w 

tan 8 = i — , 

3 p 


and thus the formula is seen to be true for a central conic. To establish 
the property for a paraboha, we notice that the centre being now at infinity, 
the angle at any point P between the normal and the central radius 
vector is the angle between the normal and the diameter, which is equal 
to the angle which the normal makes with the principal axis; hence, 
we have 

8 = a>. 

But the intrinsic equation of the parabola is well-known to be given by 

ds 2 a 

d<o cos^cu ’ 

where 4 a is the latns-rectum. Hence, 

_ 2 a 
^ co.s‘^a) 

, dp 6a sin w 
^ ” dlti cos^ w 


BO that 
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f 

— = 3 tan 0), 

P 

which gives the required formula 

tan 8 = ^ . 

S p 

The above formula in the case of a central conic follows also from 
the properties of conjugate diameters, viz.^ if bo the somi-diumetor 
conjugate to r, we have 

2 )i\ = ah 
r * 


Hence 

and 


since 


Therefore 


^ ah' 

rdr\r^dr^ = 0 

dp _ 3ri“ rfr, __ 3/*, rdr 

ds ” tt6 (Is ah ds 

3r dr - « 

=-r = 3 tan 0, 

p |as • 


dr • s P s 

— = — sin 0, - = cos 0. 
ds r 


tan 8 = ^ 

o Us op 


as before. 

Wo now proceed to express the elements of the osculating conic in 
terms of the differential co-ollicients. For this purpose, wo remark that 

m 


p = 


d^y 

dx» 


dx» 


reduces the equation 


ds ds dx 

^ doi dx dta 


to 


dcD 

dx 


dhj 

d^ 


da^ 


(z)‘" ■ t &'' 


and wo have also 
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± (ite) (g ^ fi + /'^Vl “Sfl 

dx . dx \da,*/ \dx/ J <Zaj®C* 


Hence, we get 


(L ^ 1 ±- 

"" 3 p Bp dta 

dp 

1 

”* 3p dta 

dx 


dx 


1 + 


/^y j 

w®/ I 




Using Pi q, r to denote the first, second and third differential co-efficients 
of ij with respect to x, we have the formula for the angle of aberrancy in 
the now familiar form 

^ ^ •, (l + p>)r 

-%5“- 

It is easy to verify this foimula when the equation of the conic is 
given in form 

a?* ifi _ 

for the coordinates of any point being a cos <}>, h sin f, the equation of 
the centiul radius vector is 

ay COB p^hx sin p, 

* 

and the normal is 

&?/ 2 72 

-T-r-^ = a® — o*, 

COB p Bin p 

so that the angle between these two lines is given by 

Q,^ ^ 

tan 8 =- - — sin p cos p. 

ah 

Again, from the equation of the curve we havo 

h 


X b 

- ;== = - - cot p. 

a 0,8 — ^8 a 


ah 


1 =• 


(o^ - x*y 
Babx 

(tt* — x^) ® 


a* 

Bh cos p 

siafi 


r = 
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wliioh give 


P - 


t _ a ,ein. ^ oos f 
3y« 6 ^ 

+6*cos*^ 
0 * 8111 *^ 

(l+jj*)V o*—&* 


1+23*= ■ 


80 that 


3£* ab 

te„s=p_(l^)r. 


Bin ^ cos ^ 


which is the formula to be verified. 

Next, to calculate the radius of aberranoy B, let du> the angle 
between two consecutive normals, and dtp the angle between two conse¬ 
cutive axes of aberrancy; then, we have clearly 

dot = dtff + dS, 

Again, consider the triangle formed by two consecutive radii of aber¬ 
rancy and the element of arc of the given curve; then, we have 

R _ ds 

~ di* 


sin (^-8) 


And, similarly, from the triangle formed by two consecutive normals and 
the element of arc of the given curve, wo get 

ds = pdtHj 

whence 


But from the equation 


R = p cos 8 . . 


tan 8 = 


1 dp 


we have 


or substituting for 8, wo get 

<78 


Hence 


dta 


d^ 

dot 


3p c7u>* 



d«p 

(78 1 

^ do>* 

■ do) “ 3’ 

pi 

dip 

/ dp\* 

^ dw* 

\ du)/ 

9p* + 

/ dp \* 

Vdfti / 

d8 


^ dw 
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9p* + 


Therefore, from 

vre hare easily the relation 


/ dpy 

\d(a/ 


■o B tfw 

R = p cos o • j— , 

di^ 


R = 


3 p® I 9 p* + 


(£) 


2 12 




3p 


dtJ^ 


We can now, without much difficulty, change the ▼ariables, and 
thus obtain an expression for R in terms of a and y. Thus, as we have 
already seen 

(1 + 


whence 


clp _ (1 + p*) 

dx <l 

t?<i» q 

dx 1 + p® ’ 


'1 +P») } 




Hence, we have 

d*p (1 + p®) a ^ 


das* q* 


and 


(1 + p*) [ 9 * (3g* - 6pr) + (1 + p*) (3r* - qs)j 

+3 py* |^3py* — r (1 -b p®)J 


d*p _ d /<lp\ __ ^ 

do)* dw \d<ii / dto dx ■ \dui / 

= ^ ^ ^ ^ ~ + (1 + i>*) ( 3 r* — J«) J + j • 

Hence, by actual calculation, we find that 

+ i^y= + ® 3 ‘i 




/ap\> 




dV _ (1 + p*)6 
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Therefore, finally, we get 


BS = 


9 g* I r* + (rp — | 


(Sqs - 5r»)» 

Hence, it is evident that if I be the index of aberrancy, that is to say, 
the reciprocal of the radius of aberrancy, we have 

Bqs — 6r* 


I = 


3 } I r® + {rp — Sq^f ^ 


^ is hardly neeessary to point out that, as those formula} hold when the 
origin is anywhere, they are true when the origin is taken to be the 
given point on the curve whose osculating conic wo arc considering. 

If we take the tangent and normal at the given point as the axes 
of X and y respectively, we may easily obtain expressions for the coor¬ 
dinates of the centre of aberrancy, viz.y wo have 

X = B sin S, IT = B cos S, 

and from the relation 

(1 -I- p*) r 


tan 8 = p — 


we get 


sin d = 


cos 8 = 


3 q» * 

3p7* - r (1 + p*) 


\/l ■+• I r* 4 (rp — 87*)* I ® 
32* 


X = 


v /1 + P* { r* + (rp — 82*)* I 

lienee, the coordinate .axes being the tangent and normal at any point 
of a given curve, the values of the coordinates of the centre of aberrancy 
at that point are given by 

3 q ^ 3 p 2 ® - r (I + p») I 
i 4 - p* ('h/s — 5 r*) 

r = ^ 7 ^ _ 

1 -h p* (82s — 5 r*) 

If the coordinate axes, instead of being the tangent and normal at 
the given point, arc such that the axis of x makes an angle $ with the 
tangent, we have 

<]y 


tan 0 = — -7^ = — p , 

ttjff 


sin 6 = 


-p 


V^l 4 - p* 


cos B = 


^ 1 + 
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and the new coordinates of the centre of aberrancy are given by the two 
expressions 


X cos ^ + Y sin = 


— 3gr 


Sqs — 6r* 

- X sin 0 + T cos 0 ~ . 

^ Sqs- 6r» 

We, therefore, finally infer that if a curve be referred to rectangular 
axes drawn through any origin, the co-ordinates (a, j3) of the centre of 
aberrancy at any given point (a?, y) of the curve, are given in the most 
general form by the system * 

3gr 

d SS. sc ** 

3g« - 5r» 

« - « - m . 

^ 3q8 — 6r* 

The equation of the axis of aberrancy, in its most general form, may now 
be at once wi'itten down, viz., x, y being the coordinates of th6 point on 
the curve through which the axis of aberrancy passes, and X, Y, the 
current coordinates, we have for the required equation 

X — a? — g r 

Y - y ” y -(3 “ pr - 3q*‘ 

It may usefully be noted that the values oi a, obtained above, 
lead to some interesting results, viz.^ we have 

da _ r (9qH — 45grs + 40r®) 
dx ~ {3qs — 5r*)* * 

(pr — 3g*) {9qH — 45grs + 40r®) 

(3qs - 5r*)* * 


dx 

so that we may put 


where 


A = 




r _ J?*" ” ^2* 

(3qs - 5r»)» ’ ^ (3gfi - 5r»)» * 
T s 9qH — iihqrs + 40r*, 


so that 

T = 0 

is Monge’s differential equation to all conios.f It is clear from these 
two expressions that if the given curve is a conic, we have 


* Cf. Dublin Examination Papers, 1876, p. 162, Quos. 6, bjr Prof. M. Roberts, 
t Cf. Dublin Examination Papers, 1880, p. 361, Ques. 6, by Prof. M. Roberts. 
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T = 0, 

which shews that a and are both independent of a;, as is, indeed, 
geometrically evident, since the osculating conic of a given conic being 
the curve itself, the centre of aberrancy is a fixed point, viz., the centre 
of the given conic. Similarly, if 

X = 00 , = QO , 

we must have 

Zqs — 5r* = 0, 

which shews that the given curve is a parabola, and, then the centre 
of aberrancy has its coordinates infinite, vtz., the centre of aberrancy 
is the centre of the parabola which is, of course, at infinity. We may 
also easily find the values of 

da dp 

d^j' 


viz., we have 


da da dx __ 1 da _ ^ ^ 
dy dx dy ~~ p dx ^ * 


where 


dy ~ dx dy ~~ p dx 


= /*iT, 


X == A =__ 

^ p p ■" * 


- _ 


pr — Sgi* 




p p (3gs — 6r*)* 
and, these results shew that when, as before, 

T = 0, 

the centre of aberrancy is independent of y, and, when 

Xi = 00 , ;il = CO , 

it is at infinity. 

The directions of the principal axes of the osculating conic are also 

easily determined, for the conic being 

aa.’* + '2hxy + i'y* + 2yjB + 2fy + c = 0, 

if 6 be the angle of inclination of the axis major to the axis of x, we have 

X o/, 27i 

tan 2$ =-- . 

a — 0 

But, I have elsewhere* calculated the values of the constants on the 
right hand side in terms of the differential co-efficients, viz., we have 




a 


TT — ®s Tft > 


where 


* F. A. S. B. 1888, pp. 82—83. 
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U V 


Cj =- 


92^ 


T > ®2 


w 


92 


1 O 


®8 = Y » 

IT = Sgs “ 6r* , V = 32« — 4r* , 

W = 32*r - pV. 

To = 92^ - 6pq^r + (pi + 1) V 
Hence, snbBtiluting, we got 

x._ «y, _ 2 c3» c, 

" Cg* eg* - Cj — Cg* 

2 V W 

"■ W8 + 

_ _ 2 (32^y — pY) _^ 

92^ — Gpqir + — 1) V 

2W 

" To-2V* 

The lengths of the axes of tho conic of closest contact may also be 
easily calculated, via., the conic being 

ax* 4- 2Zta5?/ + by* + 2gx + 2fy + c = 0, 
and O’ the length of either axis, we have tho well-known equation 

A (a + 6) . A* 

or* 4 


a* — 


= 0 


(h* - ab)* ” (h* - ah)^ 

whore A is tho discriminant. Now I have alrcadyt shewn that 

(7?,» - ah)^ 


reforc, we have 

A (g 4 1>) __ 


B 4 6 




— ah)* 

(h* - ahy 

( 

k* 

1 

£l 4. 1 

c,* ^ . cg 2 Cl 

+ rs®) 

“ ®l 

a 

V 

>S,P 1 

( 

Cg Cl* 


T 

L‘ + 



” U* 

•■f 




Similarly 


• Cf. Dublin Examination Papers, 1870, p. 162, Ques. 6, by Prof. M. Boberts. 
t P. A. S. B. 1888, p. 80. t P. A. S. B. 1888, p. 83. 
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A* 




_ _ 729ga 

•> TT'O • 




Ija 


Therefore, the equation for the lengths of th(» axes reduces to 

^ + VI" ^ ^ 

^ u» U8 

where Tq = 0 is the differential equation of all equilateral hyperbolas, 
and 17 = 0 of all parabolas. 

If the roots of this equation be o-j*, erg*, the area of the conic is 

W CTj O-g = -J- , 

a result I have obtained before.* 

We may similarly consider the osculating parabola and the osculat¬ 
ing equilateral hjperbola at any point (x, y) of a given curve. Thus, if 
ax» + 2hxy + by* + 2gx 2fy + e = 0 

where 

Ji* = ab 

be the osculating parabola, and vi its principal parameter, we can easily 
calculate m in terms of the differential coefficients from the formula 

m _ /v^a - . 

2 “ (a + 

For, solving for y, we have 

y =z Paj + Q + 2Hx -+■ B 

where 

P = -i. Q = -| 


H = 


_ fcg 

b* 


Hence, as usual. 


1> = P + 


, B = 
H 


f*-bc 
b* 


q = 


r =: 


80 that 


and 


pr — 3 q* = 


(2Ha; + B)2 
_ - Iia _ 

(2H« + Bj^ 
3Hg 

(2Ha? + B)-i * 
3PI18 

(2H* -I- B)t ’ 


* P. A. S. B. 1888, p. 84. 
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f* + (pr — 3g*)* ss 


whence 


9H6 (1 + P») 
(2Ha? + B)6 


-H 


But since 


I r« + (jpr - 32*)* | ^ 27(1 + P«)^ 


H = 


- - g 


6» 




P=.. = - 


\/ a 

-s/& 


we have from 


the relation 


and, therefore 


m 

2 


f\/ g - <7 


(a + 


6 )- 5 - 


m = 


-2H 


m = 


(1 + 

54 ^^ 


which is accordingly the formula sought. 

Again, let us investigate the coordinates of the centre of an equi¬ 
lateral hyperbola osculating a curve at a given point. In the first place, 
we know that in an equilateral hyperbola the projection of the radius of 
curvature at any point on the central radius vector, is equal to that 
radius "vector; for, if B be the radius vector, 8 the angle between the 
normal and the radius vector, p the radius of curvature, and a the semi- 
azis-transverse, we can easily show that 

P - , COB 8 - jy, , 


whence 

R = — p COB 8 . 

Hence, if an equilateral hyperbola osculates a curve at a given point, 
in the first instance take the tangent and normal at that point as the 
axes of X and y respectively ; then, expressions for the coordinates of the 
centre are easily obtained, viz., 

X = R sin 8 , Y = R cos 8 , 

where R is the distance of the centre from the origin, and 8 the angle 
between tho central radius vector and normal, so that 
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_B_ _ _ _ (1 + 

cos 8 ^ j 

But the equilateral hyperbola being a conic, we hare from the preceding 
investigation 

(1 + p*)r 


tan 8 s= p — 


whence 


sin 8 = 


32* 

3p2* “■ ’* (1 + p*) 


1 + P* I r* + (?p — 32*)® j “ 

5 Sf/* 

cos o s= — ■ — -- ■ ■ ... 

\/1 + p® I r* + (rp — 32*)" I “ 

Therefore we see that the distance of the centre of the osculating equi¬ 
lateral hyperbola from the given point (which is the origin) is furnished 
by 

R _ -3q (1 + p«) 

I ,.2 4- (rp - 32*)* I ^ 

Hence, the coordinate axes being the tangent and normal at any 
point of a given curve, the values of the coordinates of the centi'O of the 
osculating ecjuilateral hyperbola at that point are given by 

32 \/1 + 2'® I (1 + P®) — 3p2* I 
r* -h (rp — 32*)* 

Spqr 1 ■+■ p® 
r* -h (rp — 32*)* 

If the coordinate axes, instead of being the tangent and norni<al at the 
given point, are such that the axis of a? makes the angle 6. with the tan¬ 
gent, we have 

ihj 


X = 
Y = 


sin $ 


tan 9 = 
-P 




V^l + P* 


t/tB 

COB 9 = 


1 -h 


F 


and the new coordinates of the centre of the osculating equilateral hyper¬ 
bola are given by the two expressions 

3<jr (1 -h p*) 


X COB 0 ■+• Y sin 9 = 
— X sin 0 ■+• Y cos 9 = 


?** {rp — 32*;* 

3(1 (1 -h p*) (pr- 32*) 

?-® 4 {rp — 32*)* 

We, therefore, finally infer that if a curve be refcri*ed to rectangular 
43 
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axes drawn throngli any origin, tLe coordinates (^, of tlio centre of 
tbe osculating equilateral hyperbola at any given point (d?, y) of the 
curve, aro given in the most general form hy the system 

^qr (1 + 


^ = » + 


= y + 


r* + {I'jp — 

Sg (1 4- JO*) (pr — 3f/*)* 


+ (rj7 — 3^*)* 

The equation of the line joining the centre of the osculating equi¬ 
lateral hyperbola with the given point on the curve is at ouce written 
down in its most general form, viz., x, y being the coordinates of the 
point and X, Y the current coordinates, we have for the required equa¬ 
tion 

X — a? _ X — i _ r 
Y - y “ y-y ~ pr - * 

which shews that the centre of the osculating equilateral hyperbola is on 
the axis of aberrancy, ns is also geometrically evident. From the above 
values of y, it can be shown after some reductions that 

— X T — — u T 


where 


^ (1 -f- 

\q — - 




I r® + (rp — 3(/*)* I “ 
r (1 + p’) (Cnff — p r) — 

r* + Op 3f/*)* I 


i » 


Tq = 9gr* — 6pfffr -f- (1 + p^) (3qs — 4r“) , 
so that Ty = 0 is the diiterential efjuation of all equilateral hyperbolas. 

' § 3. Qvometric Interpretation. 

It is now extremely easy to give the true geometric intcrprelalion 
of the differential equation of all pai-abolas; for we have shewn above 
that the index of aberrancy is given by the formula 


1 = 


2qs — hr^ 


3</ + (rp - 3r/)*| 


2 


and the differential equation of all parabolas is 

3r/s - 5r« = 0. 

Hence, we conclude that the required geometric interpretation is the 
property that the index of aberrancy vanishes at every point of every para¬ 
bola. 
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§ 4, Miscellaneous Theorems, 

Tho differential expression 

^tjs — 5r*, 

the vanisliing of which we find to ho the differential equation of all 
parabolas, may appropriately bo taken to represent tho species of the 
conic of closest contact at any point of a given curve. For, from tho 
equation 

aac* + 2hxy + hy^ + 2gx + 2fy + c = 0, 

we have 

y = Px + q t-v/Aa-a + 21I.e + B , 

whore 

P=-A,Q=-{. 

A = , B = 


6® 


62 




whonne wc have, as usual 
tPif 


= 2 = ± 


AB - H» 


(Aac* + 2H.'15 + 


.9 = + 


_ 3 (AT? - L-12) {Ax + H) 

r = + -- , 

(A*8 + 2Ha? + B)2 

3 (AB - 112) U (Ajc + H)2 - (AB - 112) I 


(A:c2 + 2n.'c + B)-*' 
Therefore, by actual calculation, we get 

9A (AB - 113)2 


6r2 — '^qs z= 


(Ax^ + 211u; + B)4 ’ 

BO that it is clear that tho differential expression 

5/'2 — 

is of tho same sign as 

A and — ah. 

Hence, we have the theorem il>at at any point of a curve, tho conic of 
tive-poiutic-contttct is an ellipse, hyperbola, or pai’abohi, according as 

is negative, positive, or zero.* 

Since we have proved that the radius of aberrancy is given by tho 
formu la 


• See Dublin Examination Papers, ISTt"), p. 279, Quei. 4, by Prof. M. Roberta. 
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and as, moreover, in every parabola, the reciprocal of R vanishes, thb 
difEerential equation of all parabolas in terms of p and tu is 

To integrate this, put 


/ udta 


whence 

or, 

which gives 
BO that 

and 


p = e 




dia = 


3du 


+ 9 ’ 

M = 3 tan (a> + 7c) , 

J udv> = 3 J* 

= 3 log m sec (oj + 7c) , 


J udto 

p = e = sec® (w + i?*) , 

which, therefore, is the relation between p and w in every parabola, lead¬ 
ing at once to the intrinsic equation 

8 = sec® (o> -h &) c7(d , 

and, if the origin bo suitably chosen, wo may put k = 0, so that wo 


have the well-known result 


8 r dw 

8 = J —s- •. 

J cos^'w 


14th Mai/t 1888. 


• See also P. A. S. B. 1888, p. 84, footnote. 
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XIII.— New or little known Indian Rhynchota.— By E. T. Atkinson, B.A. 

[Received May 15tli, 1888;—Read Jane 6th, 1888.] 

(With Plate XV.) 

CosMOSCAETA NiGBOPASCiATA, n. Bp., PI. XV, lower left hand figure. 

Orange yellow: two broad transverse bands on each togmen, the 
one before, the other in the middle, black ; apex of tegmina finely reti¬ 
culated blackish: pectus (except the lateral margins), and fine margin of 
the base of the segments of the abdomen above and beneath, black : feet 
yellow-ochroous : wings fuscous hyaline. Long, 16 : exp. teg. 31) mill. 

Hab. Mungphu (Sikkim). Through some misconception the 
figures in Plate XV. have not been numbered. 

COSMOSCAETA TAPEOBANENSIS, n. Sp. 

Above black; face, broad median longitudinal band on vertex, a 
regularly undulating transverse line across the middle of the pronotuin, 
antero-lateral margins of the pronotum, basal third of each togmen, and 
a transverse line at base of apical third which is slightly interrupted 
towards the posterior margin, also the scutcliiim and the genitalia in 2 , 
red : the rod basal third of the tegmina contains tAvo oblique iiTegular 
bands, the basal foimcd by three black spots of which the largest is at 
the costal margin, and the second comprising 3-4 irregular black spots, 
of whicli the largest is at the posterior margin : abdomen above reddish, 
a broad black transvenso band at the base, interrupted by the scutellum, 
which has a small round black dot in the middle of the disc ; apical half 
cf abdomen fuscous : beneath and feet, rod ; pectus and a roAV of spots 
on each side of the venti-al segments, black. Long, 9 : exp. tog. 21 mill 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon) : from Mr. E. E. Grreen. 

CosMOSCAETA IJNDATA, Walker. 

J. A. S. Ti. pt. ii, p. 10 (1885). 

Var. tripnnetata n., PI. XV, upper loft hand figure. 

— ■ — affirm n. 

The ordinary forms of this species have the markings on the teg¬ 
mina broadly suffused with reddish-testaceous, and vary chiefly in the 
depth of the croceous band on the thorax, and in having the apical band 
on the tegmina continuous or formed of three spots. I have since 
received two specimens which I regard as varieties of this species, 
though at first sight appearing to be distinct. 
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a .*—^Var. affiinis, in which the rufous*testaceous bands at the base 
and in the middle are reduced to narrow lines, and the apical band to 
three somewhat distant spots arranged in a triangle. Long, 11; exp 
teg. 30 mill. 

b: —Var. tripimctata, mihi, in which the basal and median bands on 
the tegmina are entirely absent aud the three apical spots are small 
and semi-oval and arranged triangularly: base of wings not rufescent. 
Long, 12: exp. teg, 30 mill. 

Hab. Var. a, Dibrugarh (Assam) ; Var. b, Dam-Dim (Bhutan 
Duars). 


COPMOSCARTA OCTOPUNCTATA, Am. Serv. 

PI. XV, lower right hand figure. 

Cenojns octopunc.tata. Hist. Nat. Ina. Hem., p. 659, t. 10, f. 6 (1843) : Walker 
List Horn., iii, p. 650 (1851). 

Cercopis dorsalis, Walker ( (71. 6 . 1.), J. Linn. S. Zool, x, p. 283 (1867). 

Cosmoscarta octopunctata, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 262 (1874). 

A very distinct species; orange-yellow: five black spots on each 
tegraen of which two before, and two behind, the middle, tlie fifth on 
the posterior margin about the middle, aud which, when the tegmina are 
closed, becomes confluent with the similar spot on the other togmen, so as 
to make both appear one : there is sometimes another black spot before 
the reticulated part on the costal margin: pectus, except the lateral 
margins, and base of the segments of the abdomen above and beneath, 
black : antcro-lateral borders of the pronotum much amplified and fiat- 
teued out at the margin. Long, 17 : exp. teg. 42 mill. 

Hitherto only known from Java and Sumatra, now found at Mung- 
phu in Sikkim. A second example lias the thorax more amplified, shin- 
<dng, and only eight black spots on the tegmina. 

Cosmoscarta gbebni, n. sp. 

Head and eyes deep black, the head yellow-pilose : ocelli yellowish 
with red reflections: pronotum sordid orange-yellow, pilose, with two 
small impressions near the anterior margin, darker; nietanotum black, 
margined ochreous : tegmina black, basal fourth of the posterior margin, 
basal third of tho costal margin and therefrom a transverse band pro¬ 
ceeding somewhat obliquely towards the posterior streak and almost 
meeting it, also three spots arranged in a triangle in the apical third, and 
of which the cordiform apical is largest, rod: wings semihyaline, basal 
third reddish orange, rest fuscous : abdomen above black, with a narrow 
transverse basal band, reddish-ochreous : pectus, venter and feet black j 
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venter with a reddish-ocbreons band towards the base; last tibisa some¬ 
times sordid yellow. Long 10 : exp. teg. 26 mill. 

Hab. Pondaloya (Ceylon): Mr. E. E. Green. Allied to 0. undataf 
Walker, from which it differs in coloration and the smaller size- 

CoSMOSCARTA NIGRA, n. Sp. 

Body and foot deep black; abdomen and venter deep metallic 
bluish-black, shining; tegmina bi*ownish-black; wings fuscous. Long, 
12 : exp. teg. 34 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


COSMOSCARTA LURIDA, n. sp. 

Head, pronoium, pectus and feet, also band along basal two-thirds 
of costal margin of tegmina, lurid : abdomen above and beneath black, 
with a bronzy tingo: tegmina (except the costal limbus), luteous: wings 
fuscous-hyaline. Long, 15 : exp. tog. 36 mill. 

Hab. Singapore. 

CoSMOSCARTA SIKKIMENBIS, n. Sp. 

Erons and feet fuscous: vortex and thorax black, densely yellow 
pilose, the latter with a band along the anterior margin, narrow anterior 
lateral limbus and posterioi-ly, sordid fuscous : tegmina black, a short 
basal streak briefly jiroduced along costal and posterior margins, a trans¬ 
verse band .at the base and apex of the middle third, and the apical lim¬ 
bus indistinctly, red : wings fuscous-hyaline, red at the base and for a 
short distance along tho anterior margin: abdomen piirplisb-blaok, 
shining, with a deep castaneous, narrow, basal, transverse streak, Long, 
14 : exp. teg. 33 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


COSMOSCARTA MINOR, 1). sp. 

Head and thorax metallic bluish-black, shining, the latter finely 
impres.sly punctured : haso and apex of abdomen rcddisli, a broad tmns- 
vorse median band, brownish-black : tegmina blackish with a basal streak 
giving oft a short snh-costal branch and two transverse bands, one at 
the base and the other at tho apex of tho middle third, rod : wings 
fnscous-hyaline : feet brown : postci ior coxro and femora often more or 
less croceous or reddisb. A small species, allied to the C. decisa, Walker, 
group. Long, 7 exp. teg. 21 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim : Dam Dim (Bhutan Duars). 
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CoSMOSCABTA DECISI, Walker (PI. XY: npper right hand figure). 

A local variety of this species, described in Journal Pt. II, p. 9 
(188.^), is figured here from Dam Dim in the Bhutan Duars. 

Callitbttix affinis, n. sp. 

Black "with a greenish tinge: head beneath, scutellum, anal seg¬ 
ment of abdomen above and beneath, tegmina and feet, testaceous-red : 
apex of tegmina vrith a narrow black limbus; wings fuscous-hyaline : 
abdomen above and beneath (except the red anal segment), and the 
pectus, black. Long, 9: exp. teg. 23 mill. Differs from 0. produota, 
St&l, in the colour of the abdomen and scutellum and its larger size. 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon): Mr. E. B. Green. 0. melanochra, StSl, 
has been procured in Sikkim. 

Genus Mauh^ekota, Burm. 

J. A. S. B. pt. II, p. 23 (1885); p. 196 (1886). 

I have already noticed four species of this genus, a fifth (M. pugio- 
nata, Stal) has been described from N. Australia, and a sixth (ilf. 
ijera) by Professor Westwood from Ceylon (Trans. Ent, Soc., p, 329, 
1886). 1 have had one specimen fiom Nagpur, but too mnch mutilated 
for description, also several specimens of the larvno from Sikkim, and of 
the curious tubular home formed by these insects in the larval ’state, I 
have procured several specimens on the common jujube (Zizyphns) in 
Calcutta. These tubes are aerpuliform and resemble the letter J without 
the transverse bar at the top ; the foot, too, is curved over to embrace the 
twig on which they rest, and the length varies from half to two-thirds 
of an inch. 

Professor Westwood’s paper contains an interesting account of the 
formation of this tube by Air. S. Green of Colombo, the substance of 
which I reproduce here. Mr. Green writes :—The larva resides in a tube 
which is fixed on a twig or leaf-stalk of the Suriya tulip-tree. (Ailansnnia 
digitata) on the end of the branches, and appeal’s to be commenced and 
finished by the insect whilst in the larval state. The newly hatched 
larva is a little tiny creature of an orange colour in the midst of a spot 
of froth in which it moves about and, in this state, commences to form 
the tube. When the foundations havo once been laid, the larva, in a 
horizontal position, encloses, with a wall, a space sufficient to contain itself 
in a perpendicular position, with its bead downwards. It is then seen 
continually wox’king its anus against and round about tbo inside of the 
tube near its orifice, at intervals, both day and night; the anus discharges 
a clear water-like fluid which falls drop by drop from tlie tube. Tho 
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insect has a life of some weeks in the larval state and never shows it.solf 
outside the tube until it is ready to assume the perfect state. Then the 
pupa comes out tail first, and takes up a position on the top of the tube 
(transversely like the letter T) and in the middle of tho bubbles. In 
about ten minutes it completely extricates itself from its old skin and 
tho curved horn on its thorax seems to uncurl. 

The d* appears to bo considerably smaller and of a darker colour. 

The fall sized larva-tubes are about half an inch long and about a 
lino in diameter. They are about tho thickness of writing-paper, of a 
dirty whitish colour, with tho surface finely transversely wrinkled. 
Tho basal portion is dilated and curved so as partially to clasp the twig 
on which it is fixed. In this manner the bottom of tho tube is closed 
and, as tho insect resides in it with the head downwards, Mr. Westwood 
remarks; “ I do not understand how it can obtain nourishment from 
tho plant through its delicate rostrum, unless it occasionally emerges 
from its abode which, of course, is stationaxy.*' Tho immature insect 
differs fx’om tho imago in the usual manner, having tho wings only visible 
in a rudimexxtal condition in tho pupa state, in which the only appearance 
of the largo curved dox'sal horn is soon in a vexy small doi’sal protaberance 
in tho middle of the hind part of the thoi'ax. 

Mr. Westwood observes that the water expelled by these insects is 
of tho same nature as the ‘ cnckoo-spit' of tho English Ajdirophora spu- 
onaria, being the fluid excrement of the larva, consisting of tho juices of 
the plant on xvliich it subsisted, and which, being discharged, with very 
little alteration in its nature, drop by di*op, from the anus of the insect, 
forms an accumulated moistened mass which keeps tho body of tho insect 
in a moist condition until it is I’cady to assume tho perfect state. Tho 
insent docs no injury to the tree or to the branch on which it foods. 

Mr. F. Ilatto (in Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wsdos, ix, p. 11G4, 188.')) 
desci’ibes tho occurrence of similar larva-cases in Australia. Ho shows 
that those cases contfiin thi’co-fourths of carbonate of lime, some being 
helicoidal and others conical, rcsoralxling some fossil and recent Serptdrp. 
The conical ax*e usually found on <tco/y/)tj***, tho opening tiiimod up- 
wax’ds and the larva being placed in it with the head downwards. In 
the helicoidal shells, tho insect lies horizontally for the greatest part 
of its larval life. In both instances, it follows that tho larva presents 
its tail to the opening, iustead-of its head. It introduces its i*ostrum 
through a longitudinal slit into the bark of the stem on which the case 
is fixed [but in the cases before me I Imvc not been able to discover the 
slit] and emits at intervals from its anus a drop of clear water at the 
entrance of the shell. 

Specimens of tho Ceylon and Indian tubes arc deposited in the 
Indian Mxiscum. 

44 
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Tiiamnotettix nigeo-picta, St&l, OfvGi-s. K. V. A. Foih. p. 740 (1870). 

9 . Tellow-vii*escent, smooth, Bhining: with the face, anterior enb- 
impressed, transverse line on the vertex, anterior mai’gin of the prono- 
tum, scuiellary and commissural margins of the clavus, a spot before the 
middle extended to the claval suture and there acutely produced hind- 
wards, and third apical part of corium, pectus, abdomen, greatest part of 
the femora, anterior tibieo and the taiai, black ; the last tibiae at the source 
of the spines spotted black : ventral incisures flavescent. Closely allied 
to T. bipunctatuy Fabr. (J. A. S. B. Pt, II, p. Ill, 1885), differs in having 
the head shorter, more obtuse, anteriorly obtusely rounded, and in the 
marking. Head as broad as the thorax, but somewhat shorter; vertex 
a little longer in the middle than at the eyes, hai’dly twice as broad as 
the eyes, anteriorly within the margin transversely sub-impressed. Long, 
5 ; broad, mill. 

This species was described by StM from the Philippines. It has 
since been procured from Borneo, Sumatra, Ceylon (mihi) and various 
parts of India (mihi) and will easily be recognised as one of the small 
green insects that suddenly appear towards the end of the rains (Septem¬ 
ber usually) in Calcutta. During the ^ew days that they occur they may 
be found at night in considerable heaps beneath the lamps in the public 
streets, and they disappear as abruptly as they come. T. hipimcUiiat 
Fabr , appears at the same time. M. Lolbierry of Lille has been good 
enough to identify this species for me. 

Fulgoea -connectens, Atkinson (PI. XV; middle figure and head to left.) 

This beautiful species has already been described by me (J. Pt. II, 
p, 130, 1885), and I am now enabled to give a figure drawn by Baba 
B. L. Dos. (Type in Indian Museum.) 

Fulgora amplectens, Atkinson (PI. XV; lower middle figure and head.) 

This species has also been described (1. c. p. 133) and the figure has 
been drawn by the same ai'tist. (Type in Indian Museum.) 

FulqOBA andamanensis, Distant. (PI. XV : upper middle figure and 

head to left). 

This species has been described (1. c. p. 135) and the present figure 
represents the interesting variety from the Nicobar islands referred to 
in the description already given (). c. p. 136). There is little doubt that 
in this genus, the shape and size of the cephalic process must, in many 
cases, be looked to for specific characters rather than the markings on 
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the tegmina, and for this reason a side view of the cephalic process in 
these thi*ee species is given. (Variety in Indian Miisenra.) 

J. A. S. B. Pt. II, p. 200, 1885 :—Pyrops nobilis Westw., includes 
Pyrops servillei, Spinola (A. S. E. P. viii, p. 237, t. 2, f. 1, 1839) from 
Java. I have seen a specimen of the former from Malacca which differs 
in no respect from Spinola’s description and figure, except perhaps in 
the lighter colour of the thorax and cephalic process, and this difference 
may be due to the action of preservatives. P. javanensiSf Diet, has also 
been procured from Singapore. 

PoiiYDICTYA AFFINIS, 11 . sp. 

Frons, vertex and thorax, dark tawny; abdomen above sanguineous, 
apical half above and beneath more ochreous and with blackish patches ; 
a white irised black dot on each side of the anterior segments : tegmina 
bluish-virescent from the base nearly to the middle, the bluish colour 
inoi'e distinctly seen beneath ; brownish towards the apex, veins brown ; 
wings Vermillion at the base, thence somihyaline, veins brown : venter 
and feet dark tawny; first tibim darker; last tibino 4-8pino80: tegmina 
nearly ecjually broad throngliout, scarcely amplified towards the apex. 
Long, 19 : exp. teg., 58 mill. 

Hab. Sikkim. 


Mk.SSKNA StNUATA, n. sp. 

Frons tawny, levigate, shining, with a blackish limbus at the vertex 
marked by two rows of very minute yellow-brown dots; vertex and 
pro- and meso-notum darker, with several irregular, minute, black dots : 
metanotum and the abdomen above and mesostethium sanguineous, apex 
of abdomen and the genitalia covered with a white flocculent substance : 
tegmina with a broad reddish patch reaching the posterior margin 
fur two-thirds the length from the base, and the costal margin for 
one-third, marked by numerous, irrregular, transverse black streaks, 
and bounded, towards the apex, by a nebulous interrupted band of brown 
marks, between which and the apex is a broadish transverse patch and 
some small spots, brown and black ; apical part semi-hyaline closely 
reticulated, veins brown; wings white, semi-hyaline, with a fuscous 
patch along the anterior margin becoming broader ami darker from the 
base to about two-thirds the length whore it abru})l.ly ceases ; also tliree 
large black spots towai'ds the apex and between them and the apical 
margin some minute black dots : first femora (except the apex inter¬ 
nally) and the intermediate pair of feet, tawny : first femora at the apex 
internally and last pair of feet dark brown, first tibia; thickly spotted dark 
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brown : venter with transveinse bande and marginal row of spots, blaek. 

Fi'Ons very broad,. broader than the pronotnm which is about as 
long as the vortex: head prominulons before the eyes which are spinose 
beneath: tegmina slightly sinuate on the costal margin behind the 
middle, apical margin anteriorly broadly rounded, posteriorly sub* 
quadrate, posterior margin somewhat straight: first femora gradually 
amplified from base to apex ; first tibias dilated throughout, last tibiss 
fi'Spinose. Long, 15 : exp. teg., 46 mill. 

Hab. Trivandrum (S. India) ; Mr. H. Ferguson.; May. 

Messena bubmanica, n. sp. 

Frons, vertex and thorax dark reddish-tawny: eyes darker, spinoso 
beneath ; untenno) truncate with a rather long filiform process at the 
apex: abdomen above sordid ochrcous, basal third darker: tegmina 
with the basal fourih tawny, varied virescent and with a quadrate, black 
spot on the disc, apical three-fourths whitish, veins tawny, an irregular 
black patch near the commissure, and an irregular row of somewhat 
quadrate black spots and dots close to the apical margin of which the 
largest is on the posterior margin: wings with three large, oblong, 
transverse black spots towards the apex: abdomen beneath reddish 
tawny, the margin tinted orange : first femora and intermediate pair of 
feet, blackish-brown. Closely allied to M. pulwrosa, Hope, differs in tlie 
markings on the tegmina which are also not so broad, and in the colour 
of the abdomen. Long with anal appendages, 17 ; exp. teg., 50 mill. 

Hab. Palone (Burma) : Captain Bingham (August). 

Certnia viridula, n. sp. 

Hepd and thorax above light green, in faded specimens, sordid 
yellow: tegmina light green ; wings milky-white, immaculate: apical 
half of antennae, eyes, two small lines on tegmina, one oblique in the 
middle towards the posterior margin, the other smaller, straight, at the 
beginning of the apical fourth and nearer the anterior margin, also a 
very narrow apical limbus reaching also to one-third of the posterior 
margin, deep black; abdomen covered with a white flocculont sub¬ 
stance : feet greenish-yellow, tarsi black. Body long, 17 : exp. teg. 
40 mill. 

Hab. Puna (Bombay) : type in Indian Museum. 

The type of the Genus Cerynia (J. Pt. II, p. 64,1885) is Flata albatUf 
St&l, already described (J. 1. c. p. 73) and of which I have recently 
procured specimens of the white and pale green vai'ieties from Malacca. 
In the first line of the description of that species for ‘ within,' read 
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* with.’ In the description of Phromma (J. 1. o., p. 64) far * i^orax 
concealed ’ in line 2, read ‘ concealed bj thorax.’ The chief points of 
difference between the two genera are that in Cerynia, the first joint of 
the antennaa is scarcely shorter than the second and the membrane of 
the costa is narrowed at the base; whilst in Phrotnnia^ the second joint 
of the antennas is twice, or scarcely twice, as long as the first and the 
costal membrane is equally broad throughout. These are apparently 
small differences on which to found genera, but the result seems natural 
and the genera at .present may be allowed to stand separate. 

J. A. S. B. Pt. IT, p. 62 (1885) ;— Bicania obscuray Pabr., is the 
type of St&l’s genus Mindura (1. c. p. G2) of which I have seen a speci¬ 
men, locality unknown. 

CBKTESTRA AFFINIS, II. sp. 

Body subsordid yellow : frons highly carinate on the sides, with a 
black line running parallel to each of the lateral ridges ; eyes black : 
anteunoo black, second joint longer than the first; pronotum with two 
median longitudinal black lines; mosonotum anteriorly with a lateral 
sagittate mark and two longitudinal lines on the anterior portion of tho 
disc, black, its posterior margin with four small cniioato block spots : 
abdomen spotted and streaked black : femora more or less sordid yellow, 
tibia) and tarsi black, tegmina rounded at the apex, bluish-brown, spotted 
and clouded with white farinose matter above, beneath brown with a 
slight bluish tinge ; the very narrow costal limbus to two-thiixls the length, 
and thenco broadening into a band which turns inwards to nearly tho 
disc, sordid whitish; this band is barely traceable above through the 
farinose covering: wings ample, semihyaline fuscous, veins of a deeper 
colour. In G. circulatay Guerin, the tegmina are yellow-whitish with 
black bands ; in O. matuHna, Walker, they are of a rosy colour, and in 
O. aurora, Guerin, they arc sub-orange and the wings are white. Long, 
body 9-10 ; with teg. closed, 16; exp. teg., 35 mill. 

Hab. Singapore. 

Bkaouyi’LAtys OARor.iNA':, n. sp. 

Brassy-black, shining: antenuee ochraceous, finely pilose, apical 
halves of last throe joints more or less blackish-brown : anterior half of 
eyes yellowish-white, posterior part with a roseate tinge : head above 
with six yellow spots arranged in a semicircle : very fine anterior and 
lateral (anteriorly doable) margins of pronotum, also lateral and pos¬ 
terior margins of scutullum, reddish yellow : pectus and venter, black, 
the latter with a yellow baud along tho margin and pi'oceoding therefrom 
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to the disc on each side, eleven long yellow rays, an irregular large 
blackish-brown spot at the junoUon of the anterior part of the base of 
each ray with the marginal yellow band and partly on both, also a small 
round black dot on each alternate ray, towards the base : logs ochra- 
ceous-yellow, thickly and finely spotted brown, especially the femora i 
one of the largest species of this genus hitherto recorded. Long, 10 : 
gioatost breadth of abdomen, 8 mill. 

Hab. Mungphu (Sikkim) : 3,800 feet. 


BeachYPLATTS nicer, n. sp. 

Above and beneath shining black : femora and tibioe with a brown¬ 
ish tinge, posterior tarsi sordid ochraceous : eyes bright light yellow ; 
parts about the rostrum in repose sordid yellow. Long, 8; broad, 6 
mill. 

Hab. Malacca. 


COPTOSOMA BRUNNEA, n. sp. 

Deep castaneous-brown, shining • juga, spot in middle of frons, 
anterior margin of the pronotum (interrupted in the middle), lateral 
margins of the same (inclosing anteriorly a longitudinal deep-brown 
streak), lateral and posterior margins of the scutellum, genitalia for the 
most i)art, ventral limbus and feet, subsordid yellow-ochraocous : tylu8,two 
ti’ansverso streaks before the transverse impression on pronotum, lateral 
angles slightly, also two spots towards the base of the scutellum more 
deeply reddish : ocelli bright red: eyes deep brown : pectus and venter 
darker : anterior margin of pronotum slightly refioxed. Long, 31 mill. 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon) : Mr. E. E. Green. 


COPTOSOMA MINIMA, n. Sp. 

Brassy-black, shining: juga, lateral margins of pronotum (in¬ 
closing'anteriorly a longitudinal brown streak), lateral and posterior 
margins of scutellum, two small round spots on each side towards the 
anterior margin of the pronotum, and a spot on each posterior lateral 
angle, also a larger transverse spot at each side of the base of the scu¬ 
tellum, and the legs, yellow : venter brassy-black, margin of each seg¬ 
ment with an oblong longitudinal yellow patch inclosing in the middle 
a longitudinal brown streak : one of the smallest species of this genus 
recorded. Long, mill. 

Hab. Pundaloya (Ceylon) : Mr. E. E. Green. 
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COFTOSOMA NAZIBiC, n. Sp. 

Above and beneath, brassy-blaok, shining t jnga, lateral margins of 
the prouotum (inclosing anteriorly a black longitudinal streak), lateral 
and posterior margins of scutellum, also a spot on each side towards the 
base, ventral limbus, and the logs, yellowish : eyes castaneous. Long, 3 
mill. 

Hab. Nazira (Assam) ; Mungphu (Sikkim^ ; Mr. R. Pantling. 
Chrysocoris simplex, n. sp. 

Light metallic-green, shining, turning into purplish after death; 
traces of the light colour remaining on the tylns, posterior part of pro- 
notum and posterior part of the scutellum, but varying much : a small 
transverse, oval, elevated space on each side of the pronotum towards 
the anterior margin ; anterior and antero-lateral margins slightly sin¬ 
uate, extreme edge very slightly reflexed ; posterior lateral angles very 
slightly obtusely prominulous ; posterior margin almost straightly trun¬ 
cate : scutellum with three small round black spots on each side, some¬ 
times «)b8oleto ; rostrum and antenneo brownish black : coxce yellowish ; 
femora and tibiae metallic-green varied with purplish; tarsi brownish- 
black, ochraccous pilose ; pectus golden-green with red reflections, turn¬ 
ing to purplish: venter yellow, a larger subconical basal patch and 
another similar at the apex, black ; two rows of lateral black- spots, one 
submarginal, formed of round spots, tho other inwards, formed of 
triangular spots, between the rows a band, and the extreme margin and 
apex, metallic-green turning into purplish : sometimes tho basal and 
apical black patches on the venter are so approached that the discal 
yellow is reduced to a small transverse band. Long, 11-13 mill. 

Hab. Kotagii'i (Nilgiris) : April: Mr. Henderson. 

Chrysocoris nilgikiensis, n. sp. 

When alive, above and pectus bright greenish-golden with red 
reflections which turns into deep purplish after death; autennee and 
rostrum black; eyes deep brown : head golden with a median longitu¬ 
dinal lino chalybeous-green ; prouotum with eleven black spots, three 
small, transverse, sub-quadrate, close to the anterior margin; throe 
rounded, arranged triangularly towards each lateral angle, and two 
elongate, linear, in the middle of tho posterior portion of the disc : scutel- 
lum with eight spots, of which one median longitudinal near tho base, 
three ovate ti'ansvorse on each side, and one rounded subapical: pectus 
entirely golden and metallic green with scattered rod reflections : disc of 
venter pale yellow, shining; extreme margin purplish-red, bordered in- 
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wardly by a broad golden greenish band which has a round black spot 
in the middle of each segment next the external purplish-red margin, and, 
inwardly, a triangular black patch, the base of which rests on the base of 
each segment ; those spots often coalesce to form an oblong black trans¬ 
verse patch with metallic-green reflections : base and apex of the venter 
with a black patch; anus golden: femora cinnabar, apices and tibiae 
externally metallic-blue, shining ; tarsi black. Very close to 0. margi- 
nellnSj Westwd., but longer, stouter, and varying in markings beneath. 
Long, 16 mill. 

Hab. Conoor (April). 

COMPASTRS MINOR, n. Sp. 

Above ochracoous, very closely impressly punctured brownish-black, 
somewhat closer on the lateral angles of the pronotum : beneath lighter 
ochraceous very sparingly punctured brown on the vonter: juga longer 
than the tylus, not approached in front thereof: anlennce black, last joint 
pilose, with basal half ochraceous, apical half brown : rostrum ochra- 
ceous, last joint brown, reaching the last coxse : pronotum moderately 
declined forwards, with two oval, transverse, outlined reddish^tirown 
marks towards the anterior margin ; lateral angles produced, somewhat 
obtusely rounded at the apex : membrane brown, transparent; le^s 
ochraceous, femora streaked or spotted brown, granulated; tibiae finely 
spinose. Long, 12 : breadth angles pron., 6 mill. 

Hab. Chakrata (Jauiisar-Bawar, N. W. Provinces). 

SaSTRAGALA AFFINIS, n. sp, 

Snxtraijain unigutiata Am. & Serv. (nec. Don.) Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem., p. 155 
1843)? 

AAiyot & Serville’s description docs not agree with Donovan’s 
figure and appears to me to belong to the following species received 
from Madras. ‘ Yellowish greenish-testaceous, punctured coarsely and 
densely above : lateral angles of pronotum produced in short subacute 
spines black, and the lino between them more or less black : scutellum 
black, with a broad ovate transverse reddish 'ochraceous spot in the mid¬ 
dle ; apex of coriura with a black linear 0-shaped spot, open towards the 
external margin j membrane transparent, nearly the colour of the home- 
lytra : disc and apex of the abdon.eu black, reddish towaids the sides 
and on the genitalia ; the lateral limbus pale greenish-testaceous: 
beneath paler yellow-greenish with a reddish tinge on the disc of the 
basal half of the venter : feet pale greenish-yellow : antennso dull och- 
reous-testaceous. Long Sy ; exp. ang. pron. 4 mill. 

Hub. Utakamand, Kotagiri (7000 feet) : April; Mr. Hondersoi^. 
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MOKOHYX INDICUS, n. sp. 

Ochraceons-branneoas: bead and pronotam irregnlarly tubercnlate; 
lateral margins of the pronotum much roundly dilated, the dilated part 
semitransparent: scutellum subconvex^ with a tubercle at each basal 
angle and at the apex: hemelytra with a few darker streaks here and 
there, and some semiacute small spinous tubercles on the coriaceous 
part; membrane ooncolorous: connexivum with the posterior margin 
of each segment, black: coxae and femora yellow-testaceous ; tibiaa and 
tarsi dark brown inclined to black. Long, 10 ; abd. broad, 7 mill. 

Eab. Sikkim : rather common. 
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XIV.—jT&fi Butterflies of the Nilgiri District^ South India.—By G. F. 

HamfsOit, B. a., Coll. Exon. Oxon. Communicated by The SuPEBlN- 

TENDENT OP THE INDIAN MusEUM. 

[Reooirod Sept. 10th j—Bead Nov. 7th, 1888.3 

The Nilgiris form the south-western extremity of the Eastern GhitSy 
which branch ofE from the Western Ghdts north of the Palghdt Gap^ the 
only gap in the great range of mountains which run parallel with the 
west coast of India from Cape Comorin to Bombay. Zoologically, tho 
Nilgiri District forms tho north-eastern extremity of the Ceylonese sub¬ 
division of the Oriental region—the sub-region extending northward 
along the Western Gh4ts to Bombay—, and its fauna and flora is essen¬ 
tially of a Ceylonese typo, largely mingled with the wide-spread forms 
of the plains of India. 

The district is a wedge-shaped triangle with a base of about twenty- 
five miles resting on Malabar, its apex, forty miles off, pointing north¬ 
east towards Madras. 

On the west, the Malabar boundary runs along the slopes of the 
Nilgiris at an elevation of three to six thousand feet; on the other sides, 
tho district takes in a narrow strip of the plains from three to ten miles 
wide, bounded on the north by the Moyar River, on the other side of 
which lies Mysore and tho Wynad, and on tho south by the Bowani 
River, beyond which is the Coimbatore district. These rivers join at the 
north-eastern apex of tho Nilgiris to flow later on into tho Can very. 

For. zoological purposes tho district falls naturally into four divi¬ 
sions :— 

(1.) The plateau, with a general elevation of six thousand feet, 
though tho rounded hills and peaks run up much higher, some to nearly 
nine thousand feet. Innumerable valleys, each with its swamp and 
stream, cut up the surface of tho plateau. The land is clothed with 
short grass, and in every position sheltered from the wind are patches 
of forest from one to several hundred acres in extent. The fauna and 
flora of this division has a large remnant of Palscarctic genera and 
species, though the forms have mostly beconao sulliciently differentiated 
to form distinct specie,!. 

(2.) Tho slopes of tho hills, clothed with forest and long lemon- 
grass, and ranging in elevation from lOOU ft. to 6000 ft. on the southern 
elopes, and from 3000 ft.—the elevation of the Mysore plateau—to 6,500 
ft. on the northern slopes. To this division most of the peculiar forms 
belong, and it is by far the richest in species. 

(3.) The strips of cultivated laud at the base of the hills, with an 
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elevation of 1000 ft. on the southern side and 3000 ft. on the northern, 
and a fauna similar to that of the plains of India. 

(4.) The tract of low-country forest within the nortli-wostorn 
boundary, with a fauna like that of the jungles of the Wynad and Mysore, 
which lie just beyond. 

Compared with most parts of Peninsular India, the district is very 
rich in butterflies, especially the slopes of the hills from two to five 
thousand feet in elevation. The following list will be found to be 
nearly complete, and I do not expect that more than about twenty 
species will be added to it. 

The only regular flights of buttei’flies are those before the two mon¬ 
soons, one from west to east at the end of May and beginning of June 
before the south-west monsoon, and one from east to west at the end 
of September and beginning of October before the north-east monsoon. 

Most of the species have four broods, two in the diy-soason and two 
in the wet-season ; but some species have only the two wet-season 
broods, as Mr. Doherty has observed in otlier parts of India. Seasonal 
dimorplihsm is rather difficult to study on the Nilgiris, owing to the 
fact tliat the western and north-western slopes get heavy rain during 
the south-west monsoon and hardly any during the north- cast; while 
the eastern and south-eastern slopes have their wot senson during the 
north-east monsoon and get little of the south-west; and, consequently, 
the wet- and dry-season broods are some three months later in appearing 
on the southern and eastern slopes than on the western and northern, 
and the two forms got much mingled in the intermediate districts, which 
partially get both monsoons. 

Family NYMPHALID^. 

Subfamily FuiM.auNJ-:, Moore. 

Group Limnaina, Moore. 

1. Hestta mai.abarica, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Found only on the western slopes, the species being 
confined to the region of heavy rainfall. 

2. Ttrumala LiMNiACE, Ciainor. 

3. TiBDMALA SEPTENTltlONIS, ButluV. 

4. Limnas CHRYSiPPUS, LiniiBsus. 

I have no specimen intermediate between L. chrysippus and L,alcip- 
poides, Moore. 

5. Salatdra oenutia, Cramer. 

G. Parantica aqlka, Cramer. 

7. Caduqa nilgiri knsis, Moore. 

Common throughout the district; 
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Gronp Eupladna, Moore. 

8 . Pademma kollari, Felder. 

Tvro males at 3,500 ft. elevation on the northern slopes, and three 
pairs at 500 ft. on the western slopes. 

9. Grabtia core, Cramer. 

10. Narmada cobeoides, Moore. 

Found with 0. core and not uncommon in spring and autumn at all 
elevations. 


Subfamily Sattrine:. 

11. Mtoalebis (Virapa) anaxias, Hewitson. 

8000—5000 ft. In heavy forest; not common. 

12. Mycalesis (OESOTRiJiiirA) MANDATA, Moore. 

Form mandosa, Butler. 

3000 ft. Common in the jangles at the northern base of the hills 
and throughout the Wynad and Mysore forests. The wet-season form 
mandata is found from Juno to September, when its place is taken by 
the dry-season form mandosa. 

13. Mycalesis (Calysisme) per'Ibus, Fabricius. 

Form hlasiiiSy Fabricius. 

„ suhfasciataj Mooro. , 

The wet-season form hlasius on the Nilgiris has the ocellus on the 
upporside of the forowing as large as in M. miveus. 

14. Mycalesis (CATiYSiSMs) mineus, Linnieus. 

Form justina, Cramer. 

„ indislans, Mooi'e. 

„ visala, Moore. 

15. Mycalesis (Telinga) adolphei, Guerin. 

5060—6000 ft. Confined to forest on the edges of the plateau. 
This species has only the two wet-season broods in May and August. 
The allied species, M. oculus, Marshall, is found on the Anaymalai'hills 
south of the Palghat Gap. 

16. Mycalesis (Nissanga) junonia, Butler. 

2000—3000 ft. Confined to the southern and western slopes, where 
it is common in heavy forest. 

17. Lethe eubopa, Fabricius. 

3000—5000 ft. Bather rare. 

18. Lethe todara, Moore. 

3000—5000 ft. Common in the low-country jungles and on the 
slopes of the hills. A slight geographical variety of L. diijpetis, Hewitson, 
the male of which species is slightly darker, the female with the white 
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band on the npperside of the forewing rather narrower than in L, 
todara. 

19. Lethe heelohebbiensis, Gn^rin. 

2000—7000 ft. Cominon throughout the district. 

20. Tpthima baldus, Fabricius. 

Form marshallii, Butler. 

21. Ypthima stbiata, n. sp. 

Habitat : southern slopes of the Nilgiris, 2000—4000 ft. 

Expanse : 1'5 inches. 

Wet-season form. 

Description : Male. Uppebside, both wings uniform dark brown. 
Forewing with a distinct bipupilled black ocellus outlined with yellowish- 
brown. Hindwing with two ocelli faintly pupilled and with yellow iris, 
situated between the median norvules. Underside, hoth wings white with 
numerous distinct brown striie. Forewing with one bipupilled ocellus 
larger and brighter than on the npperside; crossed by two brown fascia), 
one submarginal, one discal, nearly meeting at the hinder angle. Hindwing 
with a double ocellus on a short brown fascia near the apex, and three 
linearly disposed towards the anal angle, the one nearest it bipupilled, 
these three ocelli situated on a brown fascia, and all the ocelli large and 
distinct; a fascia crossing the wing beyond the cell from the costa to 
the inner margin, and a less distinct one near' the base of the wing. 
Female ; only differs in being rather larger and paler than the male. 
Male ; with no trace of the patch of dense scales on the npperside of 
the forewing. 

Dry-season form. 

Male. Uppebside,/ orcm-'iijr with a slight patch of dense scales on 
the median nervuro ; with a very small and indistinct ocellus. Under¬ 
side, both wings with the fascino indistinct and the strics smaller and 
denser. Hindwing, with the ocelli much smaller than in the wot-season 
form, the double ocellus near the apex separated into two ocelli, the 
upper one minute, and the bipupilled ocellus near the anal angle forming 
a double ocellus. Female. Uppebside, foreieing differs from the male 
in having a large and distinct black bipupilled ocellus with yellow iris. 
Underside, hoth wings with the fascite more prominent, but not as 
much so as in the wet-season form. 

The wet-season form occurs commonly at about 3000 ft. on the 
southern slopes of the Nilgiris in August, and the dry-season form in 
December and January. 

On August 25th of this year—one in which there has been hardly 
any rain on that side of the hills—I took at 5000 ft. a single male with no 
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trace of the patch of dense scales on the forewing, which also had no 
trace of an ocellus : tho underside darker—the colour of Y. mahratta^ 
Moore —, the fascies of both wings indistinct as in the dry<season form, 
the ocelli on the underside of the hindwing even smaller and more 
separated. 

The disposition of the ocelli and general appearance of tho two forms 
is the same, as also that of the single male above described, and I believe 
them to constitute one species, which I suspect to be the one mentioned 
as Y. singala from Kumaon and Y. thora from Ganjam by Mr. Doherty, 
J. A. S. B., 1886, Vol. LV, Part II, No. II, p. 120. The species is 
allied to, but quite distinct from, Y. singala and Y. thora, which I 
suspect are two forms of one species. 

22. Ypthima mahratta, Moore. 

3500 ft. The northern slopes, rare. 

23. Ypthima huebnebi, Kirby. 

3000—4000 ft. The northern slopes, common. 

24. Ypthima ceylonica, Hewitson. 

2000—4000 ft. The southern slopes, where it takes the place of 
Y. huebneri of tho northern slopes. 

25. Ypthima chenui, Guerin. • 

5000—8000 ft. Common on rocky hill sides. It has four broods 
with scarcely any difEerenco in the ocellation. Also found of larger 
size on the Anaymalai Hills south of the Palghat Gap flying with 
Y. ypthimoides. 

26. Ypthima tabella, Marshall. 

Common at the north-west corner of the Nilgiris on the Wynad 
boundary. 

27. ZiPCETER BAiTis, Hcwitson. 

2000—3000 ft. Not uncommon on the western slopes. A brood 
emerged at the end of September. 

28. Melanitis aswa, Moore. 

Form tambra, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Common on the lower slopes flying round trees at 
dusk. The former with the nearly straight outer margin to the forewing 
is the wet-season form appearing in June, the latter with the falcated 
forewing taking its place in December. The wet-season form varies much 
in the prominence of the ocelli of the underside ; tho dry-season fonn 
sometimes has the uppei’side immaculate, sometimes with one or more 
white Bubapical spots on the forewing. 

29. Melanitis bela, Moore. 

One specimen from the southern slopes is the only Nilgiri record 
of this species. 
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30. Melaitites leda, Linneeas. 

Form ismeney Cramer. 

On the Nilgiris the specimens of the wet-season form, M. leda, 

mostly have the fulvous markings of M. ismene^ the dry-season form, on 
the upperside. 

31. MeLAKTITIS ACT7LEATA, n. Sp. 

Habi'IAT : Nilgiris N. slopes and Mysore forests, 3000 ft. 

Expanse : , 3*1 inches. 


Dry-season form. 

Description : Male. Upperside, both wings uniform dark brown. 
Forewing with the outer margin very strongly falcated 4 a large black 
spot between the second and third median nervules, in tho interspace 
above it another black spot with an indistinct whitish one on its outer 
edge, between this uppermost black spot and the costa a dusky ferru¬ 
ginous patch. Hindwing with three sharp-pointed angulations on the 
outer margin, two small white spots between the median nervules, and 
one between the upper median and lower discoidal nervules. Under¬ 
side, both wings ferruginous-brown, sufPused with grey and ochreous 
near the base and costa of forewing and in some specimens mottled 
with black patches. Forewing with a brown fascia outside tho cell 
from the costa to near the hinder angle. Hindwing with a fascia 
outside tho cell from the costa to the abdominal margin ; some speci¬ 
mens with a series of small white submarginal spots varying In number. 
Female. Rather smaller than the male. Upperside,/ orewmgr with two 
white subapical spots. Underside, both wings more variegated and tho 
ocellation more distinct. 

Wet-season form. 

Differs only in having the outer margin of the forewing nearly 
straight and the ferruginous subapical patch more obscure. 

This species is tho South Indian representative of M. ziteneus, being 
slightly smaller than that species and with tho subapical ferruginous 
patch obscure. Described from six males and one female of the dry- 
season brood and two males of tho wet-season brood. 


Subfamily Elymniinj:. 


32. Elymnias caudata, Butler. 

1000 ft. Bamboo jungle at the foot of the southern and western 
slopes, rare. 

Subfamily MoRPiiiNiE. 

33. Discophoea lepida, Moore. 

One female seen on the western slopes in October, 1888, at 300 ft. 
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Subfamily Acbjiinj;. 

34. Telchinia violj!, Fabricius. 

Subfamily NYMPHALiNiE. 

35. Eroolis mebtonb, Cramer. 

36. Eroolis taprobana, Westwood. 

37. Eroolis ariadre, LiunmuB. 

38. Byblia ilithyia, Drury. 

1000—3000 ft. Near tanks on the plains. 

39. Eubipus consimilis, Westwood. 

One specimen seen at the flower of Lantana at tho north-western 
corner of the Nilgiris, October, 1888. 

40. CuPHA erymanthis, Drury, 

3000—6000 ft. Common. 

Larva, pale apple-green with branching black spines. Pupa, pale 
applo-groen with three pairs of red and black frontal processes, and 
red and black frontal streaks. 

41. Atella phalanta, Drury. 

42. Cethosia mahbatta, Moore. 

300—3500 ft. Common on the western slopes and a rare straggler 
throughout the rest of the district. 

43. Cynihia saloma, Swinhoe. 

Both sexes common on the western slopes, rare throughout the rest 
of the district. 

44. B.OHANA camiba, Moore. 

3000—6000 ft. Tho female very rare, the male not common. 

45. Precis iphita, Cramer. 

46. JUNONIA ALMANA, LinUSBUS. 

Form asterie^ Linnrous. 

47. JuNONiA atlites, Linnssus. 

48. JuRONiA LEMONiAS, Liunseus. 

49. JuNONiA hierta, Fabricius. 

50. JuNONiA obithyia, LinnoBus. 

51. Neptis hordonia, Stoll. 

Form plagiosuy Moore. 

On the lower slopes the former is the wet-season form, the latter 
the dry-season, on the plateau N. plagiosa occurs throughout the year. 

62. Neptis vibaja, Moore. 

One specimen taken on the western slopes in October 1888 at 

500 ft. 
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63. Neptis varmona, Moore. 

Form stvinhoei, Butler, 

„ eurymene, Butler. 

N. eurymene is the dry-season form, N. varnionay the wot-soason, and 
N. swinhoei, a variety of the former. Another small form is found on tlie 
plateau exactly like N. astola from the N.-W. Himalayas, except that tlie 
ground-colour of the underside is pale yellow. 

54. Neptis kamaeupa, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. A quite distinct species, larger and with the 
ground-colour of the underside a much brighter orange. . 

55. Neptis eallaoha, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. liai«. 

56. Neptis nandina, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. The width of the white bands on the underside 
in those two species varies much and, though N. nandina is larger, I 
doubt if they are distinct. 

57. Neptis ophiana, Moore, var. nilgirica, Moore, n. 

Description : “ Allied to the Sikkimese N. ophiana, wings shorter. 

Upperside, hotli ivings with similai’ly disposed white markings. Fvrn- 
wing with the dLscal series of spots much larger, the lower spot of the 
middle pair being quadrate in shape (not obliquely triangular as in N. 
ophianu) tliero are also two lai’ge spots in the lower pair instead of one 
only as in N. nphiana. Hiiulwing with the medial baud and discal sjiots 
broader. Undekside, hoth roings bright red with broad markings as 
above, and intervening outer narrow fascine. Expanse : 2-37 inehos.” 

Mr. F. Mooi'O gives the above description as of a new species, and it 
appears to bo constant in this district, except that the colour of the under¬ 
side varies, and the narrow outer fascial of the hind wing are often 
absent, but, as Mr. do Niceville points out (“ Butterflies of India,” Vol. 
II, p. 105) that in other localities tlie distinguishing characters are in¬ 
constant, it is better it should rank as a variety. 3000—5000 ft. Not 
uncommon. 

58. Neptis jombah, Moore. 

3000—5000 ft. Common. 

59. CiuuuoCHROA ublata, do Niceville. 

60. CiRBiiocnjiOA THAIS, Fabi’icius. 

61. CiuuuocnROA swinhoei, Butler. 

3000—6000 ft. Commoner on the southern than the northern 
slopes. I do not believe in the distinctness of the above three forms; a 
similar variety of G. svnnhoei with the inner edge of the discal band df 
forewing on underside not constricted at lower discoidal and first median 
nervules occurs, and intermediate specimens arc found. 

46 
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r>2. Hypolimnas bolina, Linnicaa. 

G3. Hypolimnas misippus, Linnajus. 

Three forms of the female occur “ mimicking” L. ehrysi^ust L. 
alcippus^ and Xr. dorippus. 

G4. Aboynnis NiPHis, LinnsBus. 

Confined to the plateau, where it is very common; much smaller 
in size than North Indian specimens. 

65. Parthenos VIRENS, Moore. 

Common on the western slopes and occurs throughout the district 
as a mve straggler. 

CG. Moduza procbis, Cramer. 

3000—4000 ft. Bare. 

67. Athyma PEBtus, Linnieus. 

.3000—7000 ft. 

68. Athyma mahesa, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Bare. The dry-season form is larger than Sikkim 
specimens of utahesa-^TLot ranga —and has the markings similar, while 
the wet-season form is smaller and lias the markings on the uppersido 
reduced to the discal band on both wings, and on the forowing three 
indistinct spots from the subcostal nervure and one in the cell. 

69. Atuyma selenophora, Kollar. 

3000—5000 ft. Very rare. I have only taken three males h.nd 
three females. Compared with Sikkim specimens the male has the upper 
spot of the discal band, on the forewing, smaller and rounder, the next 
spot of the same size, then the rest of the band on both wings narrower. 

70. Atuyma inabina, Butler. 

3000 ft. Two males which have the fulvous band on the upper- 
side obsolescent, also one female on the western slopes. 

71. Symph^idra nais, Forster. 

1000—3000 ft. In bamboo jungle. 

72. EuTHALIA EVELINA, Stoll. 

1000—4000 ft. Rare and difficult to catch. 

73. Eutiialia lepidiu, Butler. 

2000—6000 ft. Bare. 

74. EutuaijIA qardi>a, Moore. 

1000—3000 ft. Bare. 

76. Eutualia lubentina, Cramer. 

3000—4000 ft. Bare. 

76. Pyeameis CARDUi, LiniiBBus. 

Confined to the plateau. 

77. Pyeameis indioa, Horbst. 

Confined to the plateau. 
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78. Vanessa canace, LiunoDus. 

3000 -7000 ft. 

Larta, orange and white in alternate segments, nnmerons black 
spots on the orange segments, black streaks on the white, seven white 
branching black-tipped spines on each orango segment. Pita, varie¬ 
gated reddish-brown with frontal gold and silver spots, head produced 
and bifid. 

DifEers from tho description of the early stages of F. hstronica. 

79. Otrestis thtodamas, Boisduval. 

Throughout the district. The yellow form does not occur, 

80. Kallima wardi, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Pare on the northern, not nnoommon on the 
southern slopes. Comes fi*eely to sugar. Tlie prominence of the discal 
spots varies much ; rather larger and paler than specimens from Cauara. 

81. Charaxes athamas, Drury. 

Form samatha, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Common. 

82. Charaxes pabtus, Fabricius. 

3000—4000 ft. liare. 

83. Charaxes imna, Butler. 

3000—4000 ft. Bare. The male has tho basal fulvous area much 
brighter than 0. psaphon, tho female is larger than the female of tlial 
species «= 0. screndiba, and has the apex of the forcwirig nnich more 
produced, the shape of tho whil/C hand .and tho black line defiuiny: i(s 
inner margin varies much, and on the foj'cwiug the band sometimes:' 
extends within the black line. 

Family LEMONIIDiB. 

Subfamily LiUYTniEiXA:. 

84. Libttiiea AiYRjmA, Codurt. 

Form raoia, Moore. 

3000—7000 ft. Tho width of tho m.'jrkings varit's much, some 
Rpocimous being typical L. utyrrha, some iutermediate, and soine L. rama. 

85. Libyttiea lej’j ta, Moure. 

3000—4000 ft. Rare. All the tuai’kings arc small, and the dis- 
coidal streak, on tho forewirig, and two spot.sheyond it arc well Rep.arated, 
and tho underside is more v.ariegatod comijarod to Knniaon spocimetis. 

Subfamily Nemeobiinj;, 

86. Abisara rdffuba, Moore. 

3000—5000 ft. Fairly common. 
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Family LTCjENID^E. 

87. SpALfUfi EPius, Westwood. 

2000—4000 ft. Commoner on the southern slopes than the 
northern. 

88. NBOPiTnECOPS zalmopa, Butler. 

3000—4000 ft. The sizo of tlie wliite markings varies much in 
the severftl broods, but usually the dry-season form has much more white 
on the upperside than the wet-season form, and the black markings of tho 
underside arc smaller and fewer. 

89. Megisba TUWAiTESi, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. The acuteness of the forewing and the size of the 
white discal patch vary slightly. 

90. Cdbktis THETIS, Uiury. 

1000—3000 ft. Confined to the southern and western slopes and 
very rare. Tho outer margin of tho hindwing much rounded. Both 
Mic orange and white forms of the female occur. 

91. Ctanipis puspa, Horsfield. 

Form lavenihilaris, Moore. 

„ Ulacea, var. n. 

Desceiption ; Male. Upperside, "both wings with no white on the 
disc. Female. Uppekside, hoth wings with the whole white diseal area 
suffused with blue more especially towai’ds the baso. Undeksidk, hotk 
wings as in the typical 0. puspa. The seasonal broods do not differ. 
Habitat : Nilgiris southern slopc!.s and Ncllyampathy Hills, Cochin. 

2000—4000 ft. The puspa form is smaller thau Himalayan speci¬ 
mens. The lavenJularis form agrees with Ceylon specimens. 

92. Cyaniris.albidisca, Mooro. 

3000—7000 ft. Common. 

93. Cyaniris LiMBATUS, Moore. 

3000—7000 ft. Male very common ; female rare, tho whole disc 

suffused with blue. 

94. OyANiEis AKASA, Horsfield. 

6000—8000 ft. Confined to the plateau, where it is very common. 

95. Chilades latds, Cramer. 

1000—3000 ft. Found in cultivation at tho base of tho hills in tho 
cold weather. 

96. CniLADES VAETJNANA, Mooro. 

One pair taken on the western slopes in October 1888, at 300 ft. 

97. ZizEEA roTLi, Kollar. 

1000—.3000 ft. Found in cultivation at the base of tho hills. 

98. Zizeea pygm j:a, Snellin. 

1000—7000 ft. 
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99. ZiZGRA INBICA, Murray. 

1000—7000 ft. 

The black spots of the band on the underside of the forewing larger 
than in Z. sangra, 

100. ZiZEBA OSSA, Swinhoo. 

1000—7000 ft. Much paler than Z. maha. Male with the dusky 
outer margin narrower. Female of the same colour—not dark as in 
Z. maha —the apox of tho forowing broadly dusky. 

101. Azanub ubaldus, Cramer. 

1000—7000 ft. llathcr rare. 

102. Azanfs cramebi, Moore. 

1000—3000 ft. Rare. 

103. Tabucus plinius, Fabricius* 

1000—7000 ft. 

104 Tabfcus nara, Kollar. 

Form calUnara, Butler. 

1000—3000 ft. Specimens differ much in size ; the spots of tho 
underside are sometimes well separated, sometimes conjoined. 

105. Castalids DECinEA, Howitson. 

Form interruplus, Moore. 

„ hamalus, Moore. 

2000—5000 ft. (7. decidea is the wet-season form, G. intemiptnSf 
the dry-season form, and G. hamafus, which occurs on the southern and 
western slopes, tho dry-season form in regions of heavy rain-fall, 

lOG, Casta i.ius bostmon, Fabricius. 

1000—7000 ft. 

107. Castalius ethion, Doubleday and Howitson. 

2000—4000 ft. In tho female tho blue markings of tho male are 
replaced by black. 

108. Castalius ananda, de Kicoville. 

Common at tlie foot of the Ncllyampathy Hills, Cochin, in November, 
1882. In Septembei’, 188?, I took about a dozen males and one female at 
5000 feet on the northern slopes of the Nilgiris. They were confined to 
a few square yards and evidently belonged to one brood. I have never 
seen the species since. 

109. Eveees paerhasius, Fabricius. 

1000—4000 ft. 

110. Jamides rochus, Cramer. 

1000—7000 ft. 

111. Ltc^nesthes LYC.ffiNiNA, Folder. 

2000—4000 ft. 

112. Nacabcba pbomikens, Moore. 

2000—6000 ft. 
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113. Nacaduba maorophthalma, Feldor, 

2000—6000 ffc. The male of the wot-season brood is paler in colour 

than that of the dry-season brood, and has the areas between the discal 
bands on both wings of a dusky black colour. The dusky patches 
vary in extent and disposition. 

114. Nacaduba viola, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft, April and May. 

115. Nacaduba ardates, Moore. 

1000—4000 ft. The tailed and tailless forms occur in both sexes 
throughout the year, and 1 believe them to bo distinct species. 

116. Nacaduba dana, de Nicoville. 

2000—4000 ft. Common. 

117. Nacaduba nAMrsoNi, do Nicoville. 

2000—4000 ft. Male fairly common, female unknown. The wot- 
season form has dusky markings on the underside similar to those of 
N. macro})Jtthahna, but more variable in extent. 

118. Catochbvsops strabo, Fabricius. 

119. Catochuysoi's cnejds, Fabricius. 

Foi’m patala, Kollar. 

„ hapalina, Butler. 

120. POLTOMMATUS BffiTICUS, LiunSSUS, 

121. Lamp tDES JILIANUS, Fabricius. 

Form alcxis^ Stoll. 

1000—4000 ft. The former the wet-season,the latter the dry-season 
form.. 

122. Lampides ELPrs, Godart. 

1000—4000 ft. 

123. Talicada nysec.'*, Guerin. 

2000—8000 ft. Very common. 

124. Catapcf:cilwa elegans, Druce. 

2000—4000 ft. Fairly eoramou. 

125. Horaga onvx, Howitson. 

126. Horaga viola, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. I have taken some thirty specimens of Horaga, and 
all the dark ones (II. viola) are males, and all the blue ones (H. onyx) 
females, and I believe the two forms arc male and female of one species, 
but as in Sikkim and the Himalayas both II. onyx and H. viola have the 
sexes alike,— H. onyx male with secondary sexual characters on the 
foxewing—the Nilgiri foi’m would be a distinct species, but proof is 
wanting. 

127. SiTHON INDRA, Moore. 

2000—6000 ft. Very rare. 
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128. Rathinda amor, Fabricins. 

2000—4000 ft. Rare. 

129. Ieaota timoleon, Stoll. 

1000—3000 ft. The species, as usual, appears under two forms. 

130. Deudorix epijarbas, Moore. 

2000—7000 ft. 

131. Vadebea ? larkana, Moore. 

2000—3000 ft. Seven males and one female oti the southern 
slopes in April of this year. The generic name should bo changed as 
tho genus of Euplceiwu has priority. 

132. Zesius chrtsomallus, Hilbner. 

2000 ft. A single female in April of this year. 

133. Baspa melampus, Cramer. 

2000—7000 ft. Rare. 

134. ViRACiiOLA ISOCRATES, Pabricius. 

2000—4000 ft. Much paler than North Indian spocimons. 

135. ViRACnoLA PERSE, Hewilson. 

2000—4000 ft. Some males have a patch of fulvous on tlic fore¬ 
wing, others not. 

136. Rapala lazultna, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Common, 

137. Rapaba scnisTACEA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Common. 

138. Rapala distoeta, do Niccvillo. 

3000 ft. Ono female in August of this year on the southern 
slopes, and eight females on the western slopes, 1000—2500 ft., in 
September, 1888. Differs from tho description and figure of It. distorla 
in having the blue area on the uppersido of both wings moi'o restricted, 
and on the underside the white lines more regular and split uj) into 
well-defined lunules. 

139. Spinuasis vulcanus, Fabrieius. 

140. Spin OASIS trifurcata, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Not common. 

141. Spinoasis elima, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. 

142. Spindasts concana, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Rather rare. 

143. SpiNDAsrs LAzniiAEiA, Moore. 

3000—4000 ft. Rare. 

144. Spied Asis adnobmis, Moore. 

COOO ft. A male in Mr. Moore’s collection taken by Mr. A. 
Lindsay, and a fomalo in mine taken by Major-General Lvezard, both at 
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Coonoor, are the only known Bpecimens of this rare and distinct species • 
As Mr. do Nic^ville will describe the female in “ The Butterflies of 
India, ” Yol. Ill, it is unnecessary to do so here. 

145. Pbatapa clbobis, Godart. 

3000—6000 ft. Bare. Nilgiri specimens have the discalband on 
the underside not bounded outwardly by a white line, and the markings 
at the anal angle obsolescent compared with North Indian specimens. 

146. Tajubia LONGINUS, Fabidcius. 

2000—4000 ft. Bare. 

147. Tajubia melastigma, de Nic^villo. 

2000—3000 ft. I have taken two males and two females, and on 
several occasions found wings on the ground. There is also a male in 
Mr. A. Lindsay’s collection. Mr. do Niceville will describe the female 
in “ The Butterflies of India ” Yol. III. 

148. Cheeitea jafkba, Butler. 

About fifteen specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western 
slopes. 

149. Htpolycjina niloirica, Moore. 

1000 ft. Described from a single male taken by Mr. A. Lindsay, 
which is the only Nilgiri record of the species, though it has since been 
taken in Ceylon. 

150. Htpolyc®na etolus, Fabricius. * 

Three females taken on the western slopes in Septembox*, 1888, at 

2,500 ft. 

151. ' Loxura ATYMNUS, Cramer. 

1000—4000 ft. 

152. Loxura subya, Moore. 

About ten specimens taken on the western slopes in September, 
1888, dt 300—3000 ft. 

153. Bindahara sugriva, Horsfiold. 

2000—4000 ft. Fifteen males and one female this year, before 
which I had not seen the species. The wet-soason form is larger and 
has the underside darker and yellower than the dry-season form. 

154. SUEENDRA TODARA, Mooro. 

2000—4000 ft. Common 

155. Amblypodia naraboides, Mooro. 

Form daranUf Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Fairly common on the southern slopes, rare on the 
northern. The variety of the female without any blue on the upperside 
(A. darana) is rare. 

156. Satadea canarica, Moore. 

3500 ft. A single female March, 1887, on the northern slopes. 

At least two species of Nilasera occur, which I have seen on onp or 
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two occasions, but beeir unable to capture; one of the N. centaurus group, 
the other with the variegated underside of the N. amantes group. 

Family PAPILIONID^. 

Subfamily Pibeinj:. 

157. Leptosu xiphia., Fabricius. 

1000—7000 ft. 

158. Tebias nECABE, Linno0us. 

Form hecabeoides, MenutriSs. 

„ (Bsiope, M4n6triea. 

„ purrea, Moore. 

„ exeavatUf Moore. 

„ silhetana, Wallace. 

„ uniformis, Moore. 

„ swinhoeif Butler. 

T. silhetana, uniformis, and ewinhoei possibly form one distinct spe¬ 
cies. The forms and cesiope were described from the West 

Indies, and it seems scarcely probable they are Indian. 

159. Tebias lybythea, Fabricius. 

Form drona, Horsfield. 

„ rubella, Wallace. 

„ venata, Moore. 

„ rama, Moore. 

T. venata and rama probably form a distinct species. 

160. Tebias laita, Boisduval. 

161. Catopsilia caxilla, Cramer. 

162. Catopsilia crocale, Cramer. 

These two species are doubtfully distinct, and there are several 
intormedlato named forms. 

163. Catopsilia gnoma, Fabricius. 

Form ilea, Fabricius. 

164. Catopsilia pybanthe, Fabricius. 

Those two species again are doubtfully distinct. 0. ilea is inter¬ 
mediate. 

165. IxiAS PYBENB, LiimiEUS. 

166. IxiAS PYBENASSA, Wallace. 

Form dharmsalcD, Butler. 

The former is the wet-season brood, the lati er tlic dry-season foi*ra. 

167. IxiAS MEBiDioNALts, Swiiihoe. 

Form anuhala, Swinhoo. 

The former is the dry-season form, the latter the wot-season form. 
47 
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168. IxiJLS AGKITISRNA, Moore. 

169. Hebomoia olAucippe, Linnaeus. 

170. Oallosunb eucharis, Fabricius. 

¥orm psetidevanthCf Butler. 

The former is the dry-season form, the latter the wet-season form. 

171. Callosune etrida, Boisduyal. 

Form pemotatus, Butler. 

„ purust Butler. 

„ himbura, Butler. 

0. bimhura is the cold weather form. 

172. Callosune danjs, Fabricius. 

173. Idmais amata, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. Common. 

174. Idmais tripuncta, Butler. 

1000 ft. At the base of the southern slopes. The genera 
Callosune and Idmais frequent the plains at the base of the Nilgiris 
and only appear on the plateau as stragglers. 

175. CoLiAB NiLAQiRiENSis, Felder. 

Confined to the plateau. 

176. Htposcritia narendra, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. 

177. Catophaqa wardi, Moore. 

178. Catophaqa paulina, Cramer. 

179. Catophaqa neombo, Boisduval. 

180. Catophaqa galena, Felder. 

181. Catophaqa lankapuea, Moore. 

2000—7000 ft. C. wardi is the most distinct of the aboTe five 

forms. 

182. Appias Vacans, Moore. 

1000—3000 ft. Bare. A slight, but apparently constant variety 
of A. hippoideSf difEering from it in having dark markings at the base of 
the hindwing on the underside. 

183. Appias libtthea, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. Kaxe. 

184. Gan ORIS clicieia, Cramer. 

Confined to the plateau. Nilgiri specimens are darker than Hima¬ 
layan ones, especially on the underside of the hindwing. 

185. Huphina phevne, Fabricius. 

Form camda, Fabricius. 

The former is the wet-season, the latter the dry-season form. 

186. Huphina zeuxippe, Cramer. 

A quite distinct species with sharper apex to the forewing, and 
more powerful flight. « 
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187. Huphina bemba, Moore. 

Common on the western slopes, a rare straggler thoughont the rest 

of the district. 

188. Belbnois mesgntina, Cramer. 

Form auriginea, Bntler. 

„ lordaca, Walker. 

1000—8000 ft. JB, auriginea is the wet-season, B. lordaca the 
dry-season form, and B. mesentina the wet-season form from dry localities 
and high elevations; it is found on the plateau. 

189. Nepheronia fraterna^ Moore. 

Form ceylonica, Felder. 

1000—3000 ft. The former is the diy-season, the latter the wet- 
season form. 

190. Nephebonia PiiraASA, Moore. 

1000 ft. The western slopes and Malabar. A form from reg^ions 
of heavy rain-fall. 

191. Nephbronia gj!A, Felder. 

1000—3000 ft. The Indian form of the Burmese N, Valeria. 

192. Delias euchaeis, Drury. 

1000—7000 ft. 


Subfamily Papilionin^, 

193. Papilio (Obnithoptbba) minos, Cramer. 

3000—7000 ft. 

194. Papilio (Chilasa) eissimilis, Linnaeus. 

1000—4000 ft. Bare. 

195. Papilio (Ohilasa) clttia, Linnaeus. 

1000—4000 ft. Rare. 

196. Papilio (Cutlasa) deavidarum, Wood-Mason. 

Common in the western slopes, raro on the northern. 

197. Papilio (Menelaides) pandiana, Moore. 

Confined to the western slopes, 1000—3000 ft., where it is common. 

198. Papilio (Menelaides) hector, Linnaeus. 

1000—7000 ft. 

199. Papilio (Menelaides) aristolochijs, Fabricius. 

1000—7000 ft. 

200. Papilio (Orphbides) bbithonius, Cramer. 

1000—7000 ft. 

201. Papilio (Laebtias) pammon, Linneaus. 

1000—7000 ft. The three forms of the female occur. 

202. Papilio (Chaeds) daksha, n. sp. 

Bapilio dajeshat Moore, MS. 
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“ Allied to 0. helenus. Differs in its more triangular form ol fore- 
wing. Hindwing with the three white (very pale yellow) patches, as 
seen on the npperside, much wider in both sexes, the upper portion 
being twice the width of that in O. helenusj and the lower portion ex¬ 
tends to, and slightly crosses, the discoccllnlar. On the underside, the 
grey-speckled fascia on the forewing is narrower, and crosses the discal 
area midway between the end of the cell and exterior margin; the 
white patches on the hindwing are of the same width as seen from 
above, and form a complete continuous band, out evenly by the slender 
black veins (not disconnected as they are in O. helenus) ; the sub- 
marginal and anal red lunules are similarly disposed, but in both sexes 
there are two small lunules between the subanal and the white patch.” 

“ Expanse d* 6, $ inches.” 

“ This species is to P. helenus what P. tamilana is to P. parts.** 

1000—7000 ft. Common. Larva like that of P. helenus as figured 
by Horsfiold and Moore, feeds on orange, and has the power of protru¬ 
ding two pink horns from the head with a delicious scent; it will 
always do this if taken up by a pair of scissors as by the beak of a bird. 

203. Papilio (Habimala) crino, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. 

204. Papilio (Habimala) buddha, Westwood. 

Confined to the western slopes, where it is not uncommon. 

206. Papilio (Achillides) tamilana, Moore. 

3000—7000 ft. Prom April to June. Not uncommon. 

206. Papilio (Iliades) polymnestoe, Cramer. 

2000—7000 ft. 

207. Papilio (Pathtsa) nomius, Esper. 

1000 ft. One specimen. 

208. Papilio (Dalcuinia) teeedon, Felder. 

2000—7000 ft. 

209. Papilio (Dalchinia) theemodusa; Swinhoo. 

3500 ft. The northern slopes, two specimens February, 1886, and 
February, 1888. 

210. Papilio (Zetides) doson, Felder 

1000—6000 ft. Rather rare. 

211. Papilio (Zetides) agamemnon, LinuDsus. 

1000—7000 ft. 

212. Papilio liomedon, Moore. 

The western slopes, 2500 ft. Two specimens, September, 1888. 

Family HESPERIID^. 

213. Badamia exclamationis, Fabricius. 

3000—7000 ft. The two wet-season broods only. 
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214. Choasp£B BENJAMiiri, Gavrin. 

Confined to the plateau. The two wet-season broods only. 

215. Ohoaspes oohata, Moore. 

6000 ft. One male at tea blossom, October, 1887. 

216. ISIIBNE HELiBiTJS, Cramer. 

3000—COOO ft. Common at tea blossom. The two wot-sonson 

broods only, July and October. 

217. Paeata chbomtjs, Cramer. 

3000—6000 ft. 

218. Paeata alexis, Fabricius. 

3000—7000 ft. 

219. Bibaris SENA, Mooro. 

3000—6000 ft. Bare. 

220. Baracus subditus, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Common on both northern and southern slopes. 
Four broods. 

221. Baracus septentrionis, Wood-Mason & de Nicoville, 
2000—4000 ft. The southern slopes only. Common and has four 

broods. 

222. Astictopterus stelliper, Butler. 

2000—4000 ft. 

223. Astictopterus subfasciatus, Moore. 

About forty specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western 
elopes, at 500—3000 ft. 

224 Matapa aria, Mooro. 

2000—6000 ft. Bare. 

225. GANQARi THYRSis, Fabricius. 

2000—0000 ft. B.are. 

226. Parnara kumara, Mooro. 

2000—6000 ft. Common. 

227. Parnara ioona, Mooi*e. 

Three specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western slopes. 

228. Parnara najiooa, Mooro. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. 

220. Parnara bevani, Moore. 

2000—1000 ft. 

230. Parnara bada, Moore. 

1000-4000 ft. 

231. SuAbius GRBMius, Fabricius. 

1000—6000 ft. Not common. 

232. SuAsrus ADirus, Mooro. 

2500 ft. Twenty-fi7c specimens taken in September, 1888, on the 
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western slopes. Differs from Andaman specimens in the spots of the 
forewing being smallerj the underside of tho hindwing being suffused 
on the disc with purple. 

233. SuASTUS SUBGRISEUS, Mooro. 

3500 ft. Northern slopes, one specimen. 

234. Ghafba uATHiAs, Fabricius. 

2000—6000 ft. 

235. Chapka agna, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. 

236. Chapba pbominekb, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. 

237. Telicota bambus®, Moore. 

2000—6000 ft. 

238. Fadkaona daba, Kollar. 

2000—4000 ft. Underside greenish. 

239. Padbaona pseuoomaisa, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Underside ochreous. 

240. Padbaona mjesoidbs, Butler. 

2000—4000 ft. Markings on underside of hindwing defined with 

black. 

241. Padbaona gola, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. 

Another form of Padraona occurs with tho fulvous markings occu¬ 
pying tho greater part of the upperside of the forewing. I do not know 
if it has been described. It is nearest to P. gola. 

242: CuFiTnA pdbbea, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Bare. 

243. Ampittia maro, Fabricius. 

1000—3000 ft. Not common. 

244. Tabactroceba cobamas, Hewitson. 

Confined to tho plateau, where it swarms on grass-land from June 
to November. 

245. Taeactbooera m-evids, Fabricius. 

3000 ft. The northern slopes, four specimens, July, 1888. 

246. Thanaos iNDiSTiNCTA, Moore. 

3000. The forest below the northern slopes,from J uly to November, 

247. Halpe BETOBiA, Hewitson. 

2000—4000 ft. Rare- 

248. Halpe ceylonica, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Common. 

249. Halpe sitala, de Niceville. 

3000—5000 ft. Not common. 
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250. Hjllfe honobei, de Niceville. 

800—4000 ft. 

251. Halpe cebata, Hewitson. 

About thirty specimons taken on the western slopes in September, 

1888. 

252. ISOTEINON TINDRIANA, Moore. 

253. IsoTEiNON KiLGiBiANA, Moore. 

254. IsoTEiNOE MODESTA, Moore. 

J. vindhiana is, I think, the dry-season form of I. nilgiriana, and 
I. modesta^ described from a single specimen taken by Mr. A. Lindsay, a 
variety. 

2000—4000 ft. J. nilginana and 1. vindhiana common. I. modesta 
I have never taken. 

255. Gomalia albofasciata, Moore. 

1000—3000 ft. Found in cultivation on the plains, rare. 

256. Pyrgus galba, Fabricius. 

1000—8000 ft. 

257. Htabotis atratus, Fabricius. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon on the southern slopes, rare on 
the northern. 

258. Tagiades atticus, Fabricius. 

2000—5000 ft. 

259. Tagiades obscurus, Mabille. 

2000—5000 ft. Not common. 

260. Plesioneuba leucoceba, Kollar. 

2000—5000 ft. Common. 

261. Plesioneuba pu.soa, n. sp. 

Habitat: Nilgiris and Shcvaroy Hills. 

Expanse : 1 ■ 7 inches. 

Description. Differs from P. spilothyrus in having the cilia of tho 
hindwing alternately black and white as in P. leucocera; tho costal 
bifid spot of the discal series, on the forewing, white, not ochreous ; the 
underside mottled with obscure grey; the latter half of tho antennso, in 
the male, white. The two lower spots of the subapical series, on tho 
f 01 owing, are often wanting, also tho lowest spot of the discal series. 
Very near to P. nigricans, de Niceville. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. 

262. Plesioneuba spilothyrus, Felder. 

2500 ft. The western slopes, two specimens, September, 1888. 

263. Plesioneuba ambareesa, Moore. 

2000—6000 ft. Not uncommon on the southern slopes, rare on 
tho northern. 
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264 Flebioxteuba altsob, Moore. 

8600 ft. One speciaien on the northern slopes. 

265. Plesioneuea resteicta, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Bare. 

266. Plesioneuba basiflava, de Nic6vilIo. 

About twenty specimens taken in September, 1888, on the western 

slopes, at 2000—3000 ft. 

267. Udaspes polus, Cramer. 

1000—7000 ft. Not common. 

268. CoLADENiA BAN, Fabricius. 

2000—4000 ft. 

269. CoLADENiA TissA, Moore. 

2000—4000 ft. Fairly common, a goopraphical race of 0. indrani. 

270. Abakatha bansonnetii, Felder. 

Form tayhrif de Niceville. 

The latter is the dry-season form; specimens occur with the ground¬ 
colour of every shade between pale chestnut and nearly black. 

271. Ababatha aoama, Moore. 

3000 ft. One specimen taken by Mr. Alfred Lindsay on the 
southern slopes. 

272. thwaitesi, Moore, 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. 

273. Antigonus angulata, Felder. 

2000—4000 ft. Not uncommon. Probably this is the species 
recorded from the Nilgiris as A. potiphera in Kirby’s Synonymic 
Catalogue. 

274. Sabanqesa dasahaba, Moore. 

1000—^3000 ft. The western slopes, not common. 

275. Sabangesa albicilia, Moore. 

2500 ft. The western slopes, two specimens, September, 1888. 
It differs from Ceylon specimens in being dusky instead of white pn the 
underside of the hindwing. 
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XV.— The Psychrometer and the Condensing Hygrometer.’—By S.*A. Hill, 

B. Sc., Meteorological Reporter to the Government of the North-Western 

Provinces and Owlh. 

(^Becoirod August 23rd ;—Bead November 7th, 1888.] 

In continnation of his classical researches into the thermal pro¬ 
perties of aqueous vapour, Kegnault turned his attention to the subject 
of hygrometry, and a translation of his paper on this subject will bo 
found in Taylor*s Scientific Memoirs^ Vol. IV. The original paper in 
the Comptes Rendus is, I believe, not accessible in India, or at all events, 
in Allahabad. As the outcome of his rcseai’ches ho gave to the world 
a perfected form of the chemical or absorption hygrometer, a new and 
improved variety of condensing hygrometer, and an improved formula 
for reducing the readings of the psychrometer, or combination of dry 
and wet-bull) thermometers used as an instrument for determining the 
dejrrce of moisture of tho air. 

Tho chomicar hygrometer remains much as Regnault loft it, but 
various other forms of condensing or dew point instruments have since 
been invented, though they are not much, if at all, known, in this 
country. The best of these are two invented by Alluard and Crova, 
Regnault’s countrymen, and both of them are constructed on the samo 
principle as his, viz,, that of cooling down a polished inotallic .vessel, by 
the evaporation of ether or some other volatile liquid inside it, until dew 
begins to bo deposited on the surface, and noting the temperature at 
which this effect occurs by means of a thermometer immersed in tho 
liquid. Tho chief difficulty in the use of licgnault’s form of this instru¬ 
ment is that the small silver capsule (now generally replaced by an 
elocti’o-plated one of thin brass) in which the ether is evaporated is difli- 
cult to maintain in as high a state of polish as is desirable, owing not only 
to its liability to bo scratched, but to the tendency of tho silver to become 
tarnished by accidental overflows of tho etlier. Tho consequence of a 
loss of polish from any cause is that dew is not observed until tho tem¬ 
perature has fallen somewhat below tho proper dew point. In Alluard’s 
instrument, this difliculty is suiJ])osed to be got over by substituting for 
tho silver surface one of gilt bmss, which is much Jess liable to tarnish, 
and in Crova’s instrument, by making the silver vessel in the form of a 
hollow cylinder with a horizontal axis, on the inner surface of which 
cylinder dew is observed by looking through it parallel to the axis. 
Even with Reguault’s original instrument the difficulty is not a serious 
one, if care bo taken to have the vessel properly burnished to stai’t with, 
to repolish it with fine rouge immediately before each series of obsor- 
48 
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vations, and to place behind it a dark coloured screen when it is in use. 
For the j)uvpo8e of the second series of observations, given below, the 
vessel belonging to one of Begnault’s instruments, made about 15 years 
ago by Casella, was freshly electro-plated, burnished, and polished by my 
own hands. 

An objection to the use of all condensing hygrometers which at 
first sight appears a serious one has been put forward in Symons' 
Monthly Meteorological Magazine for Juno 1885 by Mr. R. Strachan, 
who says, “ A condensing hygrometer, whether Uaniell’s, Regnault’s, 
Dincs’s, or Alluard’s, has the thermometer’s bulb immersed in a cooling 
medium and one surface of the dew plate is also in contact with the 
cooling medium, but the surface upon which the dew is formed is cooled 
by conduction, and is exposed to the air, which may be many degrees, 
50 or CO, or more, warmer. In these circumstances when dew appears 
the thermometer must bo colder than the outside of the plate. When 
the dew disappears the thermometer cannot have received the same 
addition of heat as the outer surface of the plate.” Had there been 
any real weight in this objection, it would have doubtless been an¬ 
ticipated by Regnault, who, however, merely says that the surface 
on which the dew is deposited has the same temperature as the 
liquid, because the metal is very thin and is in immediate contact 
with tlie liquid, which must have sensibly the same temperaturo 
throughout, since it is constantly stirred by tho bubbles of air. A 
little calculation will prove that, though the outside of tho vessel is no 
doubt warmer than the inside, as Mr. Strachan suggests, the difference 
is so small as to bo of no consequence whatever. 

Suppose the vessel to be made of cof»per and to bo of an inch 
thick. It is usually made of brass coated with silver, the combination 
having probably about half the conducting power of copper, and being 
therefore equivalent to one of copper twice as thick. Now at page 21G 
of Professor Tait’s book on Heat arc given several experimental values 
for tho thermal conductivity of copper, ranging from 4<’ll to 2'04',. on the 
pound, foot, and second system of utiits, the mean of all the values being 
3*3. This is the number of thermal units which would bo transmitted 
per second through a square foot of a.plate one foot thick, if the two 
surfaces were kept at temperatures differing by 1°. Through a super¬ 
ficial area of 1 square foot and a thickness of i^^ch the flow of heat 
would be 3’3 x 12 x 50 = 1980 units per second. Under the as¬ 
sumption made about the metal actually employed, tho heat trans¬ 
mitted would bo half this or 990 units per second. Now suppose this 
heat is brought to the plate by air blowing at tho rate of 20 miles per 
hour,—a somewhat c:^treme assumption, at any rate in India. In one 
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second 


20 X 5280 


3600 


= 29’33 cabic foei will come in contact with the 


given surface. Under ordinary circumstances the mass of a cubic foot 
of air is about 0'08 fi)., and its specific heat is 0*2375; therefore the 
total thermal capacity of the air which impinges on the square foot in 
one second is 29*33 x 0*08 x *2375 = 0*55. Let this air bo cooled 
from 105.°2 F. to 30*7° F. This is the extreme case presented by the 
observations below, and is a much greater difEorenoe of temperature 
than any contemplated by Mr. Strachan. The air which reaches the 
plate every second will yield only (105*2—30*7) x 0*55 = 40*975 ther¬ 
mal units. Supposing this heat to be all taken up and tmnsmittod by 
the plate, it can only produce a difforonce of temperature between the 
40*975 

two aides equal to - ■ [ - = 0*0414° F, or only about degree. 

yyu 


Now, when experimenting in tlie open air, it is found impossible to 
determine the dew point with a degree of precision more minute tlian one 
or two tenths of a degree, however delicate the apparatus may bo, as 
the dew point is constantly varying; hence a source of error which can 
never under any circumstances actually occurring affect the observations 
to the extent of more than ^6 of a degree may be safely neglected. 

An important practical difficulty in the use of any form of conden¬ 
sing hygrometer in very di’y, hot weather, and one whicli, renders tho 
use of Daniell’s instrument impossible under such circumstances, is that, 
without artificial cooling by some other moans, it is almost impossible, 
by blowing or aspiration, to make other evaporate rapidly enough to 
cool tho liquid and tho vessel which contains it down to the dew point, 
and maintain them at or near that temperature for an appreciablo 
length of time. A more volatile liquid, like bisulphide of carbon, would 
probably do better, but apart fi-om the objection to the use of this liquid 
on account of its evil smell, it cannot be used, because its fumes in¬ 
stantly tarnish the brightly polished silver surface. In the Allahabad 
observations 1 and 2 of tho second series, tabulated below, this difficulty 
was got over by passing tho current of air from tho mouth through a 
small flask packed round with crashed ice in a covered beaker, which 
was placed about 18 inches from tho hygrometer and on the leeward 
side of it. Tho breath before bubbling through tho ether was thus 
cooled down almost to the dew point of the external air, and its excess 
of moisture was removed by condensation in the flask. Such a method 
of attaining tho desired result would have been inadmissible in a place 
altogether devoid of ventilation, but no objection to it can arise when 
the instruments are directly exposed to our April hot winds. 

In all the observations printed in Table I., the thermometer readings 
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have been corrected for scale error, as determined bj comparison in 
water with a Kew standard. For the second series, these errors were 
re-determined, and the standard thermometer verified at the freezing 
point, at the beginning of April. The dew point thermometer is one of 
Casella’s with a cjliudrical bulb and a long scale which may be read 
off with ease to the tenth of a degree from a distance of three or four 
feet. The dry and wot bulb instruments are by Hicks. They have 
spherical bulbs about ^ of an inch in diameter and they have been very 
carefully graduated, their corrections to the standard at the present time 
being as follows :— 

No. 7 (Dry) No. 8 (Wet) 

Below 85°, — 0-7° Below 57°, — 0-7° 

Above 85°, — 0’8° Above 57°, — 0 8° 

The condensing hygrometer is much more sensitive, or responds 
much more readily, to variations in the dew point than docs the wet 
bulb thermometer. This rnsiy be partly tho effect of its thermometer 
having a large cylindrical bulb and a capillary tube. Thus, when both 
instruments were exposed to a hot wind on the afternoon of the 7th 
April at Allahabad, the following fluctuations of the dew point were 
observed in a period of less than three minutes : 36'9°, 35'9°, 33 7°, 
34'5°, 30‘7°, 34 4°. During this time the dry thermometer varied from 
104 2° to 1.05’2° and back again to 104'3°, whilst the wet bulb stood 
constant at CG’7°. 

Every dew point observation in the table, except No. 4 of Series II, 
represents tho mean of at least four separate observations, made alter¬ 
nately at tho moments of appearance and disappearatice of dew. Every 
entry under diy bulb and wet bulb temperatures is tho mean of two 
observations made immediately before and directly after the correspond¬ 
ing dew point observations, and the time to which they are referred is 
apfSroximatoly the mean time of the whole set of observations. 

Except in the Allahabad observations, in which I was assisted by 
Pandit Soti Raghubans Lai, a student in the M. A. class of th^ Muir 
College, all the observations have been made by myself. ' The second 
series has been expressly designed to deteimine if possible the influence 
of various degrees of ventilation upon the indications of tho psychro- 
moter. 
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Table l.—~Eygrometric Observations. 


Series. | 

Number. | 

Locality. 

Place of 
Observation. 

Dato. 

Hour. 

Co 

Be 

'd 

n 

b 

n 

aRBc:i 

ADIN 

.n 

d 

PP 

-p 

o 

1st 

DBD 

GS. 

43 

1 

e> 

a 

Barometer. 

Ventilation. 








. 




o 



• 

1 

NainiTal. 

Verandah. 

May 

1 


73-3 

5G-0 

41-5 

23-70 

Light breezo. 


2 

Baiiikhot. 

Obey. shed. 

n 

4 

11 

70-5 

51-8 

2G-2 

24-10 

Calm. 

00 

3 

Badri Nath 

Open hillside. 

n 

17 

15—40 

59-2 

49-7 

41-8 

20-59 

Fresh breeze. 


/! 

Do. 

Do. 


18 

13 

58-5 

4G-1 

35-8 

20-01 

Strong wind. 

M 

5 

Dobri. 

Do. 

M 

29 

11 

68-6 

58-6 

51-4 

22-45 

Calm. 


1 

Allahabad. 

Laboratory. 

April 

17 

11—15 

92-1 

G7-2 

38-0 

29-40" 

Slight, from 














pnnkha over- 














head. 


2 

Do. 

Do. 

9} 


12 

92-2 

G7-2 

39-2 

29-38 

Do. 


3 

Do. 

OolIcgoOorridor 

99 


13 

104.-5 

GO 7 

35-3 

29-35 

Hot wind. 


4 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


13—15 

105-2 

6G-7 

30-7 

29-35 

Strong hot 











1 



gust. 


5 

Mnssoorio. 

Verandah 

April 

20 

15—15 

099 

J54-2 

.30-2 

23 56 

Calm. 


(’> 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


l.’>— 30 

71-3 

54-0 

26-7 

23-55 

Do. 


7 

Do. 

Du. 

99 


l5***d‘5 

71-4 

49-5 

19-9 

23-55 

Artificial 














ventilation. 


8 

Do. 

Do. 

May 

1 

14—45 

59-8 

.53-9 

48-0 

23-50 

Calm. 


0 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


15—10 

GO-3 

52-1 

45-7 

23-50 

Artificial 

• 













vent. 

OD 

10 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


15—20 

GO-1 

53-2 

45-1 

23-50 

Very light 

00 







1 






air. 


11 

Chakrata. 

In Doorway. 

99 

14 

13 

75-2 

57-7 

38-7 

23-39 

Culm. 

H-l 

12 

Deoban. 

Open forest. 

99 

15 

10 

Gl-3 

48-3 

32-3 

21-49 

Breeze. 


13 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


10—20 

G5-4 

48-G 

.32-2 

21-49 

Do. 


14 

Lakwdr. 

In Doorway. 

99 

17 

13 

85-1 

65-0 

44-5 

25-81 

Calm. 


15 

Du. 

Do. 

*9 


13—30 

8G-8 

621 

436 

25-80 

Artificial 














vent. 


Ifi 

Dehra. 

Verandah 

Jnno 

14 

13—30 

93-9 

71- 

2 

54-G 

27-52 

Light air. 


17 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


13—45 

94-3 

G9-7 

52-3 

27-62 

Do. 


18 

Mnasoorie. 

Do. 

July 

2 

15 

G9-3 

Gl-2 

53-8 

23 50 

Calm. 


19 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


17—30 

G9-3 

59-G 

52-G 

23 51 

Artificial 



• 











vent. 


20 

Do. 

Do. 

99 


17—40 

G9-3 


52-7 

23-51 

Culm. 


21 

Allahabad. 

Laboratory. 

July 

28 

12—50 

80-1 

77-3 

75-8 

29-16 

Slight from 














puiikha. 


22 

Do. 

Corridor. 

99 


13—30 

79-4 

77-6 

76-9 

29-13 

Broozo. 


In Rognault’s memoir, above referred to, what is known as the 
convection theory of the psychromotor, first worked out by August, is 
given. It assumes that there is a current of air, either vertical or hori¬ 
zontal, that the air arrives in the vicinity of the wet thermometer with 
the temperature indicated by the dry one, and goes away with the tem¬ 
perature of the wet ono, and that whilst in contact with the wet bulb it 
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becomefl completely saturated with moisture. Theso assumptions lefkd to 
the formula. 

f = f - —■ ■—, in which the symbols have the following mean¬ 

ings :— 

/ = pressure of water vapour actually present in the air ; 
f = pressure of saturated vapour at the temperature i'; 
t = temperature of air ; 
t' = temperature of wot bulb; 
h = height of the barometer ; 

s = specific heat of air under tho actual conditions ; 
d = density of vapour compared to the actual air if the pressures 
and temperatures wore equal; 

L = Latent heat of evaporation at tho temperature t'. 

Dr. Apjohn, about the same time as August, arrived at a formula 
identical in form with August’s, but differing in tho value assigned to 

tho factor Clerk Maxwell afterwards constructed a more elaborate 
L d 

formula, in which tho effects of radiation and diffusion were taken 
into account, but which, by neglecting small quantities of the second 
order, redudes into a form similar to that hero given. 

To enable us to deduce with precision the hygrometic condition of 
the air from the readings of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, it is 
therefore only necessary to determine exactly the value of the constant A 
of the formula f =■/ — A {t — f) h. With the best values of s, d, and L 
known in 1845, the value of A, when the thermometers are centigrade, 

becomes formula giving for ordinary temperatures results 

differing very little from those computed by Apjohn’s formula, in 
which a constant value of the latent heat of evaporation is assumed. 
To verify this formula (which, with the true values of the tht’oe*quan¬ 
tities entering into the factor A, as afterwards determined, should have 
0 38 in the numerator instead of 0‘429), Regnault instituted a long and 
very careful series of comparisons between the indications of a psychro- 
meter placed outside his laboratory window and the results obtained by 
means of a chemical hygrometer through which air from the space be¬ 
tween the two thermometers was drawn. The degrees of humidity 
calculated from the psychrometric observations by means of tho formula 
were found to be in almost every case too high; but, when the degree 
of humidity was above 40 per cent., the psyohrometer was found to give 
results in close accordance with tho truth when the numemtor of A was 
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altered from 0’429 to 0*48, though, for lower degrees of humidity, this 
alteration made the air appear too dry. The same was found to be the 
case with a series of observations made in the Pyrenees by M. Izam at 
a mean atmospheric pressure of 700 millimetres, the standard observa¬ 
tions for comparison being those of a condensing hygrometer. 

In Begnault’s class-room, with the doors and windows closed and 
no sensible circulation of air, it was found that, by using the same for¬ 
mula, the humidity deduced was much too high, or that the factor A 
must for still air be considerably increased. 

Since 1845, many observers have attempted to verify or improve 
upon Regnault’s results—amongst them Mr. H. P. Blanford, F. R. S., 
who, in 1876, published, in the Journal of this Society (Part IT, VII), 
an account of observations made in various parts of India with a view 
to determine which formula of reduction was best suited to the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in this country. Mr. Blanford’s general conclusion was 
that the dew point computed by August's formula, with Begnault’s 
constants, from observations of the psychrometer made under an open 
shed, comes very near to that observed with a condensing hygrometer, 
even when the dew point is more than 40° below the temperature of the 
air. Both Apjohn’s formula and Glaisher’s factors give too higJi a 
result. This conclusion is verified by the observations now published, 
of which the first series has already appeared in the Indian Meieorolo~ 
gical Memmrs, Vol. I. In Table II. the absolute and relative humidities 
as given by the dew point instrument and deduced from the psychromo- 
tric observations by August’s formula are compared, and it will bo soon 
that, wliereas in still air, whether in the interior of a room or in a veran¬ 
dah without a thorough draught, the deduced humidities are invariably 
too high, the formula gives results agreeing closely with the truth when¬ 
ever there is fair ventilation. 

In very strong winds the formula gives results slightly too low, 
for in such conditions the assumptions underlying the theory are more 

or less xjomplotcly verified and the theoretical value of — should bo used 

d 

instead of the modified value adopted by Regnault. 
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Table II .—Deduced Eemlta. 




From 

By Angust’s Formula. 
•4B{t-nh 
1130- 1' 

Difference 


i 

OQ 

q> 

Dew Point. 

computed- 

—observed. 


B 

0 

II 

P 

Taponr 

Relative 

Vapour 

Relative 




s 

^ -M 

% S 

n 

tension. 

Humidity. 

tension. 

Humidity 




ti 

7o 

if 

7o 



•00083 

• 

1 

■26G9 

32 

•2069 

32 

+-0040 

0 


2 

*1411 

19 

*1859 

25 

+ *04^48 

+ 6 

•00098 

SB 

a 

*2659 

53 

•2709 

53 

+ •0050 

0 

•00084 

I— 

4 

•2109 

43 

•1990 

41 

-0113 

- 2 


h-t 

6 

•3808 

55 

•3935 

56 

+ -0127 

+ 1 

•00092 


] 

•2298 

15 

•3330 

22 

+ •1032 

+ 7 

•00106 



‘2406 

16 

•33.>9 

22 

+ -0953 

+ 6 

•00105 



•2068 

9 

•1555 

7 

-0513 

- 2 




*1716 

8 

•14G2 

6 

- -0254 

- 2 




*1679 

23 

*2567 

35 

+ -0888 

-H2 



6 

■1442 

19 

•2370 

31 

+ -0928 

•H2 



7 

•1071 

14 

■1260 

16 

+ -0189 

+ 2 

•00087 


8 

•3359 

65 

■3£53 

69 

+ -0194 

+ 4 

•00105 


9 

•3083 

59 

•3049 

58 

-•0031 

- 1 

•00077 

0? 


•3015 

58 

■3344 

64 

+ 0329 

+ 6 

•00117 

cc 

00 

11 

•23G1 

27 

•29."j2 

34 

+ •0591 

+ 7 

-00107 

tH 

12 

•1837 

30 

■1871 

31 

+ -0034 

+ 1 

•00082 


13 

•1830 

29 

•1832 

29 

+ •0002 

0 

•00082 


14 

•2946 

24 

•3850 

32 

+ -0901 

+ 8 

•00112 


15 

•2846 

22 

•2728 

21 

-•0118 

- 1 

•00077 


IG 

•4280 

2G 

•4822 

30 

+ •0.542 

+ 4 

•00097 


17 

•393G 

24 

•4208 

26 

+ 0272 

+ 2 

•00089 


18 

•4156 

58 

•48G3 

68 

+ -0707 

+ 10 

•00119 


19 

•8979 

56 

•4096 

57 

+ -0117 

+ 1 

•00090 


20 

•3993 

56 

•4415 

62 

+ -0422 

+ 6 

•00118 


21 

•8931 

87 

•9013 

88 

+ •0082 

+ 1 

•OOlOO 


22 

•9261 

92 

■92 K) 

92 

-•0021 


•00076 


If we neglect the variations of L, which are not great for the range 
of temperature with wliich wo have to deal in Indian motoorologj, the 
mean value of Aj in the formula adopted, for centigrade degrees and or¬ 
dinary temperatures is about '00080; Or, if wo include these variations, 

A ranges from *00077 to *00082. The theoretical value when ^ = 0*38 is 

*00063. With these may be compared some other results by the same 


and other observers 

Apjohn,. *00063 

Begnault, in still air . *00128 

Do. in open air with wind .... *00074 
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Swoiykin, with fair ventilation. *00072 

Doyeroi with sling thormometera . *00069 

Blanford, under thermometer sheds. '00083 

Angot. *00085 

Chistoni. *00085 

Hazen, with artificial ventilation . *00068 


In the last column of Table II. the value of this factor derived from 
each set of observations is given. The extreme values shown in that 
column, *00124 and *00072, are almost identical with those found by 
Kegnault. The mean for the 11 seta of observations with good venti¬ 
lation is *00078, for tho 9 with bad ventilation, *00111, and for tho 7 
with slight but insufficient ventilation, *00101. The fact that substanti¬ 
ally the same values have been found for A, under similar conditions as 
regards ventilation, on the two days of observation at Allahabad, the 
first day being excessively hot and dry and tho last a steamy day in the 
rains, points to the conclusion thfit to whatever extent this factor may 
be dependent on ventilation, it is almost if not quito independent of the 
degree of humidity. Wlien August’s formula is used indiscriminately 
for all conditions of wind movement, as is now dono by tho Indian 
Meteorological Department, the effect must be to exaggerate considerably 
tho variations of humidity both in tho diurnal and the annual period. 
Observations made during the nights of the cold season, or on-calm days 
in the rains, give too high a degree of humidity, whilst those made 
during the prevalence of the hot winds in April and May yield results 
somewhat too low. 

The observations now published, if not so numerous or so accurate 
as those furnished by some other observers, are in two senses more 
extensive than any I have yet seen ; for they not only includo obser¬ 
vations showing a greater difference between the air temperature and 
tho dew-point than is often observed in any other country, but some of 
them have been mado near sea-level and others at various heights up to 
nearly 11,000 feet. They thus enable us to determine whether the 
barometric pressure should be taken into account in reducing psychro- 
metric observations, as the theory indicates, oi whether in accordance 
with Qlaisher’s assumption, recently revived and advocated by Professor 
H. A. Hazon,* tho variations of pressure have no influence on the indi¬ 
cations of the wot bulb thermometer. Selecting only the observations 
with good ventilation, we may tabulate the results as follows:— 


49 


* AmeHcen Journal of SciencSf vol. zzx, Dec., 1886. 
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Series. 

No. 

Barometer. 

Factor A. 

I. 

3 

20*59 in. 

*00084 


4 

20*61 „ 

*00072 

II. 

12 

21*49 „ 

*00082 

19 

13 

21*49 „ 

•00080 

99 

9 

23*50 „ 

•00077 

99 

19 

23*51 „ 

•00090 

99 

7 

23*55 „ 

•00087 

99 

15 

25*80 „ 

•00077 

99 

22 

29*13 „ 

■00075 

99 

3 

29*35 „ 

•00073 

99 

4 

29*35 „ 

*00077 


The mean barometric pressure for the first six sets of observations 
is 21*86 inches and the mean value of A is *00081. For the other five 
the mean pressure is 27*44 inches and the mean value of the factor is 
•00078. 

The other observations also indicate a substantial agreement 
in the mean results, as will be seen from the following figures, though 
the value of A in their case increases slightly as pressure decreases 
owing to the preponderating influence of the relatively too numerous 
observations made in still air at Mussoorie. 


Series. 

No. 

Barometer. 

Factor A. 

T. 

5 

22.45 in. 

i 

•00092 

II. 

11 

23.39 „ 

*00107 

99 

8 

23.50 „ 

*00105 

99 

10 

23.50 „ 

*00117 

99 

18 

23.60 „ 

•00119 

99 

20 

23.51 „ 

*00118 

99 

G 

23.65 „ 

*00121 

19 

5 

23*56 „ 

*00124 

I. 

1 

23*70 „ 

*00083 

99 1 

2 

24*10 „ 

•00098 

II. ! 

14 

25*81 „ 

•00112 

99 

IG 

27*52 „ 

•00997 

99 I 

17 

27*52 „ 

*00089 

99 

21 

29*15 „ 

•*00100 

• 9 

2 

29*38 „ 

*00105 

99 

1 

29*40 „ 

*00106 

Mean of first eight 

23*37 in. 

*00113 

Mean of lost 

eight 

27*07 „ 

1 

*00099 


If, without reference to ventilation, we combine all the obseryations 
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in which the pressure was above 24*89 inches, the average value of all 
the pressure observations, we find the mean value of A to he ‘00091, and 
all the remaining observations give a mean of *00097. 

From these figures it is abundantly evident that it is not the com¬ 
bined factor Ah of the second term of the formula which is constant, as 
Hazen supposes, and as was tacitly assumed by Glaisher in constructing 
his table of empirical factors, but only A that is so ; and, wherever the 
pressures are considerably loss than at sea level, Glaisher’s factors, or 
any table constructed on the assumption that variations of pressure are 
of no account, must lead to erroneous results. 

The factor A is thus nearly if not quite independent of pressure, 
but varies with the amount of ventilation up to a certain moderate 
velocity of wind, after which it appears to remain constant, except per¬ 
haps when the humidity is very low, as during the hot winds. With a 
view to testing Rognault’s opinion that the formula adapted for ordi¬ 
nary open air conditions gives too low results when the air is very dry, 
we may tabulate the values of A, given in Table II., according to the re¬ 
lative humidities deduced from the temperature of the air and the dew 
point. This is here done, the observations being divided into two sets by 
the limit of 40 per cent, humidity, supposed by Eegnault to be that 
below which his formula was inapplicablo. 


Series. 

No. 

Relative 

Hnniidity. 

A. 

Series. 

No. 


A. 

11. 

4 

rt 

8 

•00077 

1 

4 

in 

43 

*00072 


3 

9 

•00073 


3 

53 



7 

14 

•00087 

if 

6 

55 

•00092 


1 

15 

•00106 

II 

19 

56 

•00090 


2 

16 

•00105 

M 

20 

66 

•00118 

[. 

2 

19 

•00098 

if 

10 

58 

•00117 

U. 

6 

19 

•00121 

if 

18 

58 

•00119 


15 

22 

•00077 

if 

9 

69 

•00077 

• 

5 

23 


if 

8 

G5 



14 

24 

•00112 

if 

21 

87 

•00100 


17 

24 

•00089 

99 

22 

92 

•00076 


16 

26 

00097 






11 

27 

•00107 






13 

29 

•00080 






12 

30 






I. 

1 

32 

•00083 1 





Mean for observation with II. 
H. below 40 % 

1 -00095 

Mean for observations with E. 
H, above 40 % 

J *00095 


The largo and small values of A are not distributed in this table 
according to any regular law, and the means of the two columns are as 
nearly as possible identical. It. seems probable therefore that, when 
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Bogoaixlt got too low roBults by using his finally adopted formula in 
dry states of the atmosphere, this was rather the effect of a high wind 
than of the mere dryness of the air. 

The first practical conclusion to be drawn from the discussion of 
these observations is that Regnanlt’s modification of August’s psyohro- 
metric formula is not likely to be improved upon, since it takes into ao- 
TOunt all the more important variables upon which the indications of the 
mstmment depend, except the uncertain one of wind movement, and 
its constants have been correctly adapted to suit the condition of a 
moderate breeze in the open air. The second is that, if wo want the dry 
and wet bulb thermometers to indicate the humidity correctly at times 
when there is no wind, we should make arrangements to ventilate them 
artificially at the moment of observation. This is not regularly done at 
any of our Indian observatories. 
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XVI.—Anoplophrya fflolosomatis, a new Giliate Infusorian parasitic in 
the Alimentary Canal of ./Slolosoma chloroatictum, W.-M., MSS.— 
By Henry H. Anderson, B. A. Communicated by The Microscopi¬ 
cal Society of Calcutta. 

[BoceiYed Ist January ;—Bead November 7th, 1888.*] 

(With Plate I.) 

A wine-glass full of weeds and water from a neighbouring tank 
had been standing on my table for some days, when, one evening, having 
no fresh material, I began to re-examine the contents of the glass. 
It was swarming with a species of ^olosoma, first discovered by Mr. J. 
Wood-Mason, Superintendent of tho Indian Museum, and named by him 
JEohsoma chlorostictum. One of these worms having been accidentally 
crushed by the pressure of tho covorslip, among the contents of its 
alimentary canal were seen some Holotrichous Ciliaie Infusoria belonging 
to the genus Anoplophrya of tho family Opalinidae. Almost every one 
of tho JEolosoma taken from the wine-glass during tho next week con¬ 
tained specimens of the Anoplophrya, which is, I believe, a new species, 
and to which I would give tho name Anoplophrya ceolosomaiis. It 
differs from all tho members of this genus described by Kent, except 
Anoplophrya mytili, in possessing a single contractile vesicle, and its 
shape and tho form of its endoplast distinguish it from that species; 
these characteristics distinguish it too from tho forms discovered since 
•the publication of Kent’s manual by Lcidy, Balbiani, and Foulke, as 
far as I can judge from tho accounts of tho discoveries of these writers 
that I have been able to got at. 

In shape it is oval, tapering to a point at both ends, tho tapering 
portion being oonsiderably produced posteriorly. It is from to 
^^th of an inch in length; tho compound forms are, however, consi- 
doiubly larger; the longest seen and measured, consisting of the parent 
form and two segments, was of ioch long. The breadth is 

barely half tho length and tho thickness from one eighth to one tenth. 
The endoplast is axial, band-shaped, extending ncai’ly the whole length 
of the body, in most specimens straight, though in a few somewhat 
curved or S-shaped. It is very plain in specimens that aro drying, not 
so clear, but still easily observable, in living specimens watched in the 
alimentary canal of living ASolosoma. It is coarsely granulated, and, in 
one specimen observed, five large and highly refractive, though not 

* Having been provioosly road before tbo MicroacopicaJ Society of Calcutta on 
Heoember Stb, 1887. 
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crystalline, particles of difEerent sizes were seen in it. In most cases, 
as the body lost its vitality, the granular portion of the ondoplast con¬ 
tracted and became snrrohnded by a clear space. The snrf^e of the in¬ 
fusorian is densely ciliated and finely striated in a longitudinal direction. 
The contractile vesicle was observed with great difficulty ; in many 
specimens examined in the body of their host it could not be seen at 
all; in some, however, it was faintly seen, and in some very clearly ; in 
no case was more than one observed, though numerous individuals 
passed under careful examination ; it is situated centrally above the 
ondoplast. 

When watched in the alimentary canal of the jEolosoma^ the Anoplo- 
phrya were usually stationary, with cilia in constant vibration. When 
by the crushing of the worm they were forced out, they swam vigorously 
forward for a short distance and then, in almost every case, reversed their 
motion, usually getting back again close to the point they had started 
from ; but they seemed at once to lose the power of motion, though their 
cilia kept vibrating for a long time. Specimens which had got right 
away into clear water soon became quiescent and lost their shape; 
those which were surrounded by the contents of the alimentary canal 
kept their power of motion for a long time, in one case for over half an 

hour. 

The multiplication by transverse fission is interesting as resSmbling 
the process that takes place in Anoplophrya nodulata. A number of 
difEerent specimens in different stages of division were seen and drawn. 
The first form showed a constriction of tho posterior extremity, about . 
the last quarter of tho ondoplast being divided off. Judging from the 
various specimens in intermediate stages observed, this constriction 
gradually increases till the part which is being divided off is about 
ttvico as broad in its broadest part as it is at the point whore it is attached 
to the parent form. In numerous cases a second constriction and ap¬ 
pearance of fission anterior to tho first was seen, tho segments re¬ 
maining attached. It was noticeable that the individuals in process 
of division were far larger than those not being divided and also that 
tho segments were very much smaller than the parent form. The seg¬ 
ments were approximately equal to one another, though in all cases the 
middle one, that is to say, the one divided off latest, was somewhat larger 
than tho hinder one. The hinder segment was in one case observed to 
break off from the others and commence an independent existence. 

Though for some time I was unable to find any of these Anoplophrya 
in ^olosoma taken from the same glass as those wore in which I had 
found them swarming weeks before, I noticed numerous very small 
ciliated bodies, which were in some caaes in vciy vigorous motion. 
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These were, however, so small that, even with the aid of a Vt"' im¬ 
mersion objective, I was unable to distinguish their structure. Possibly, 
they were the result of sporular reproduction and were simply immature 
forms of this AnoplopJirya. After an interval of some weeks from the 
time of the first disappearance of the parasite, I again found a few small 
specimens, but the accidental overturn of the wine-glass by a servant 
put an end to tho investigation. 

EXPLANATION OP PLATE I. 

Pig. 1. AnoplopTirya teolosomatis, n. sp., x 400 ; eTidoplasl or nnclens, c. r., 
contractile vesicle. 

Fig. 2. A specimen Bh.o'wing refractive particles {n'-) in the emloplast and an 
unusually conspicuoua contractile vesicle, x 400. 

Fig. 3. A specimen which had commenced to divide, x 300. 

Fig. 4, Another in which tho fission had proceeded still further, x 300. 

Pig. 6. A third divided into a chain of three segments, x 300. 

The three last figures having all been drawn from spocimous mounted in water 
exhibit no trace of a contractile vesicle. 
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XVII .—On certain Features in the Geological Structure of the Myelat 
District of the Southern Shan States in Upper Burmah, as affecting 
the Drainage of the Country.—By Beigadiee-General H. Collett, 
C. B. Communicated by De. D. D. Cunningham. 

[Received August 18th;—Eoad Nov. 17th, 1888.] 

There are some curious features in the geological structure as 
affecting the systems of drainage of the Myelat district of the Southern 
Shan States in Upper Burmah which appear to me to be novel and 
worthy of attention. 

The general geological formation in this part of the great Shan 
plateau may bo described as water-worn limestone with occasional inter¬ 
posed sheets and boulders of conglomerate underlying a sedimentary 
deposit of finely divided red clay, which varies in thickness from a 
thin superficial covering up to three or four hundred feet according to 
the amount of denudation it has undergone. This mantle of red clay 
at one time certainly overspread the whole country, probably at a nearly 
uniform level, for patches of it, like raised beaches, are seen clinging to 
sheltered hollows in the black limestone ridges which rise through it 
in long parallel folds, remnants which no doubt mark the ancient level 
of the red clay as deposited in the quiet depths of an ocean or large 
lake. The underlying limestone wherever exposed to view is seen to 
have been worn into rounded hollows and projecting bosses apparently 
by the action of water at a time when it was exposed to sub-aerial 
denudation, and it is, like limestone in other parts of the world, full of 
clefts, crevices, and caverns which communicate with each other to 
from subterranean channels into which a great part of the superficial 
drainage of the country disappears. 

To such an extent is this the case in the Myelat that, though the 
district is traversed by distinct ranges of hills, the valleys lying between 
them have not as a rule been excavated by water-courses in the ordinary 
sense of the word, nor do they drain into rivers, but into holes in the 
ground, and thus we have the strange spectacle repeatedly presented to 
us of largo basin-liko depressions, and oven narrow valleys, ending in a 
cul de sac and possessing no apparent outlet for the discharge of their 
drainage. 

These depressions (which vary in size from a punch-bowl of a 
few feet in diameter to areas covering, as I roughly estimate, three 
or four square miles, and occasionally not less than two hundred feet 
in depth) are of an altogether different character from the “swal¬ 
low holes” or “sinks” common in districts of calcareous rooks in 
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Scotland and elsewhere, and which are dne to percolating water dissolv¬ 
ing the limestone and forming superficial holes into which the overljing 
peat or soil gradually sinks.* The same general principle governs of 
course both oases; but in Scotland there is only a thin covering of 
peaty soil overlying the limestone, whereas in the Shan hills we have a 
considerable thickness of fine rod clay. It thus happens that in the first 
case we get only a few shallow holes, whereas in the latter vast masses 
of clay have been in the coarse of ages carried into the bowels of 
the earth, resulting in the excavation of extensive depressions, the entire 
drainage of which is carried away by subterranean channels. 

The progress of the excavation of these depressions can bo seen 
in every stage. The conditions of tho phenomena, it must be remem¬ 
bered, are a thick covering of fine clay resting on a flooring of weather¬ 
worn limestone. The limestone abounds in holes and cracks, into one 
of which, at any given spot, tho rain-water, percolating from above 
through tho rod clay, finds its way. This carries with it some of tho 
clay from just above the hole, and a commencement has been made. 
Next rainy season more water finds its way by the same route and more 
of tho sub-soil is subtracted. In a few months or years, the overlying 
clay becomes Largely undermined and sinks down, and wo get either a 
small crater, if the stratum of clay bo not more than a few feet thick, 
or, if the clay bn thicker, a broad circular depression in which rain¬ 
water will collect to carry on the process. Now, a similar pro'cess will 
be simultaneously going on at other points more or less adjacent to that 
we have been considering, and, in tho course of time, the several craters 
or depressions thus formed will meet and coalesce. Tho water as it 
escapes through the underlying rock will enlarge its channels of exit by 
dissolving tho limestone : more of the ovei'lying rod clay will year by 
year bo removed : the area drained and the volume of water escaping 
will gradually augment: the ridges separating tho contiguous ceiitres 
of action will gradually disappear, and it is not difficult to understand 
how in the course of ages, that is, since the surface of the red clay became 
upraised into diy land, wo shall in this manner at last find largo areas 
of depression draining into underground channels. 

These areas may even at the present time be seen in every stage 
of foianation. There is the small* crater-like opening 30 or 40 feet 
across which opened out last year, perhaps in the middle of some poor 
man’s field, with its broken precipitous sides and ragged edges : there 
is the wide gently sloping valley extending over several hundred acres, 

• Bee Prof. A. Gcikie, “ The Scenery of Scotland viewed in connection with its 
Physical Geology,” 2nd edition, p. 36. 
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and tenuinatin^ at its lowest point in a clasber of exposed limestone 
reeks kalf hidden in a rank growth of grass and bushes: there is the 
round punoh-bowl-like hollow from 100 to 500 feet across with often 
the gaping mouths of its drainage exit plainly discernible at the bottom : 
and in the more hilly districts there is the deep trench*like Talley, closed 
at both ends, and once filled up to the brim with red clay of which 
hardly a trace now remains, and at its lowest point the exposed black 
limestone rooks through the interstices of which the entire superincum¬ 
bent mass of clay must, during a long series of years, have been carried 
away by the water. 

It seems most astonishing, and, at first sight, almost impossible, 
that the vast masses of red clay which, we can plainly see, have been 
eroded from the surface of the country can have boon carried into the 
bowels of the earth instead of, as one is accustomed to see, into rivers 
and seas: but ihero is no escaping from the conclusion which I havo 
endeavoured to explain. The evidence is absolutely undeniable, and the 
fact is universally accepted by the people of the countiy, who when 
asked what becomes of the drainage of one of those large basin-like 
depressions, always at once reply that “ of course, it goes into the 
ground,” as if it was quite the normal state of affairs that it should 
do so. 

As a natural consequence, the Myelat district is remarkable for 
the absence of rivers. In the part which I know best,—comprising the 
sub-districts of Pwehla, Nankon, Kyon, Nangon, Tlmmakan, and Pinmi, 
and embracing an area of more than 250 square miles,—the map* shows 
but one small stream, which is really nothing more than a ditch (the 
Baungdaw Chaung falling into the Inle Lake at Imleywa), to carry off 
the drainage of a country in which the annual rainfall probably exceeds 
fifty inches. 

I am not aware whether the facts I have endeavoured to describe 
are unusual, dr whether similar instances of the products- of denudation 
disappearing under ground are known in other countries; but I cannot 
remember having road of such a case. 

Meiktila, Upper Burmau. 

2hth Jultft 1888. 

• Sheet No. 6, S. W., South Eastern Trans-frontier Map, Survey of India. 
Calcutta, May, 1888. (Unpublished proof.) 
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XVIII .—Notes on some Objects from a Neolithic Settlement recently die- 
covered by Me. W. H. P. Driver at Banchi in the Chota-Nagpore 
District,—By J. Wood-Mason, Superintendent of the Indiwn Museum, 
and Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the Medical College of 
Bengal, Calcutta. 

[Beooivod and Bead Jannary 4tli, 1888.] 

(With Plates II—V.) 

At a recent meeting of this Society some ancient stone heads were 
exhibited by the Philological Secretary on behalf of Mr. W. H. P. Driver, 
who had found them at Ranchi in the Ohota-lSragpore District. With 
these beads were associated one or two pieces of chert and some quartz 
crystals which had evidently been artificially chipped and flaked. The 
presence of these worked pieces of stone amongst the beads suggesting 
tho suspicion that a settlement of neolithic people similar in character 
to those of Jubalpur in tho Central Provinces had been hit upon, I, 
with the goodwill of the Philological Secretary, placed myself in com¬ 
munication his correspondent, who has boon kind enough to send 
me all the larger of the objects described below and, at my special 
request, a considerable quantity of fragments of different kinds of stone 
gathered without selection from the same site. Amongst the latter I 
have had the good fortune to find a number of arrow-heads belonging 
to two distinct forms of the same simple typo. 

Objects discovered by Me. Driver. 

PI. II. represents a curious implement of olive-green grey unctu¬ 
ous clayey stone which readily absorbs moisture from tho hand and gives 
an ashy-grey streak when grazed, however lightly, by a harder substance 
such as chert. It tapers from 20 c. in girth at the butt to 13 c. at the 
functional end, which is worn as smooth as a piece of lithographic slate 
that has been prepared for tho engraver, exhibiting only some very fine 
scratches chiefly in one direction. It has throe sides, two of which aro 
fairly smooth and flat, and at right angles to one another, whdo tho 
third is rough and convex. All three sides have been ‘dressed’ by 
some tool, which in tho case of tho rough convex side seems to have 
been pointed. The marks of tho ‘ dressing ’ are ashy grey of a some¬ 
what darker tint than the fresh streak of tho stone. If, as seems pro¬ 
bable the rough convex side has been so fashioned as to fit the hollow 
palm’ of the hand (as in Fig. 1), the instrument is a right-handed 
one and must have been worked to and fro tho body of tho operator, 
in the direction, that is to say, indicated by tho scratches on the surface 
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of its smaller end, A second specimen in Mr. Driver’s collection 


differs only in being a little shorter. 

Millems. 

Height from bntt to functional end, ... ... 84 

Width of larger flat side at butt, ... ... ... 65 

II II II at functional end,... ... 36 

,1 smaller flat side at butt, ... ... 48 

II II I, at functional end,,.. ... 32 


From the nature of the unmistakable signs of wear it exhibits at tho 
smaller end| as from that of its composition, I infer that this implement 
was used as a polisheri though this may not have been its original use, 
for it is possible that it may once have been one of the ‘ legs ’ of a two- 
legged instrument similar to one of unknown origin and uso preserved 
in the Indian Museum, in which case tho two examples of it, being of 
the same side, must necessarily be parts of two similar instruments. 

A triangular wedge-shaped piece of dark purple flinty jasper beat's 
evident signs of long uso as a polisher or graver or both possibly. 
It is worn to a smooth, polished, and slightly convex surface on one 
of its two largo faces, tho other large face and its three sides presenting 
the natural surface of the parent rock from which it was chipped; it 
is smoothly and extensively rounded off and polished by use at the 
junction of its two largest sides, along tho lower edge of which tho 
polishing extends, widening on the one side towards tho thin end of tho 
wedge, and forming on the other a very narrow triangular facet meeting 
the principal polished surface at aii obtuse angle, by which the cir¬ 
cumferential grooves with which some of the stone beads* occurring 
in the same spot are ornamented may well have been engraved. Tho 
instrument is capable of imparting a high polish to a dull facet of a 
'quartz crystal or to a carncliau bead, and it is an excellent touchstone, 
as 1 have proved by experiment. 

' Millcms. 

Length, from the angle at thicker end to middle of 
thinner end, ... ... ... ... ... 60 

• These beads are doubtless of much later ago than the celt, tho ringstone, and 
the arrow-heads described below. That they, like tho prehistoric objects, were made 
on the spot where they have boon foaud soeias satisfactorily proved by tho association 
with thorn of bits of stone of diiTercut kinds (chalcedony, caruelian, onyx, sardonyx, 
rock-crystal, etc.) dressed roughly into shape all ready to be ground into beads, 
of roughly ground and imperfectly polished, but unborod, beads, of beads perfectly 
polished and partially bored, in fact, of bonds in all stages of manufacture. They 
belong clearly to several different periods, some being quite rude (? prehistoric), and 
others quite artistic both in shape and ornamentation, and thus indicating that 
their manufacturers had attained to a much higher grade of civilization. 
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Breadth^ between the divergent ends of tho two sides, 76 
Thickness at angle, ... ... ... ... 78 

1 do not consider that either of the foregoing objects is of any 
great antiquity. They may both indeed bo comparatively modern. 

The most interesting of Mr. Driver’s own finds is the perforated stone 
figured in PI. Ill, Figs. 1, la. Unfortunately, littlo more than one half 
of tho object has been preserved, but from what remains restoration is 
easy. The instrument is made out of a bit of actinolite schist. It is all 
but as broad as long, and oval in shape, with one end much broader than 
tho other, which is a much larger segment of a much smaller circle; it 
has, in fact, much the outline if an irregular echinoid of the genus 
Echinodiscus. Tt was apparently slightly and equally convex in every 
direction on bpth its faces, and rounded at tho sides and ends, the broader 
one of which latter appears to have seen hard service. It has a parallel¬ 
sided shaft-hole almost in tho middle, and in the margin of this hole 
on one side a broad notch has been cut cleanly and obliquely across the 
fissile planes of tho stone and may possibly have been intended to receive 
a pin for securing it firmly to a wooden shaft. 

Millems. 

Greatest length (taken from the restoration), ... 87 

„ breadth, „ „ ... ... 83 

Diameter of shaft-hole, ... ... ... ... . 19 

Greatest thickness near shaft-hole, ... ... 36 

The next object to bo noticed is a thin and flattish celt (PI. Ill, 
Pigs. 2, 2a.) probably of black trap. It never appears to have been 
polished all over, but only to have had the principal inequalities of its 
surfaces smoothed olT and its edge ground. Its sides, which were 
possibly once narrowly rounded, are now in a much battered and flaky 
condition ; tho butt has been much chipped since the rough polishing was 
done ; and tho cutting edge, which is unequally sloped on the two sides, 
is much broken and blunted by rough usage; all these lesions are 
probably of the same date, for they are all weathered to identically 
the same dark greenish grey coloar ; but a large chip at one end 
of one face of tho cutting edge is dai'kci-, that is to say, is less weathered, 
and hence probably of later date, tlian the rest, but even it presents a 
strong contrast in colour to tho recent chip at the opposite end of the 
same face by which tho unaltci’ed black rock has been exposed. 

Millems. 

Length, from the middle of the butt to the middle 
of the cutting end, ... ... ... ... 71 

Breadth across the butt end, ••• ••• 32 

„ ,, cutting end, ••• ••• 51 

Greatest thickness, ... • ••• 16-5 
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Objects discoyebed by the Writer imonobt the chips avb 

FLAKES. SENT DOWN BY Mr. DrIYEB. 

PI. IV, Pig. 10, represents a small instrument of doubtful pur¬ 
pose, which is interesting on account of the evident signs of haYing been 
used it exhibits at its smaller and rounded extremity, which is much 
abraded, the abrasion readily catching the eye from its grey colour. It 
is an outside flake of black chert which has apparently been reduced 
by flaking to the desired shape after being struck off from the parent 
lump. It measures, length 34, breadth 10, thickness 4‘2 millems. 
This instrument will again bo referred to later on. 

I now pass on to the consideration of the most interesting and 
important of the objects from the Neolithic settlement at Kanchi, 
namely, the arrow-heads I have found in relatively considerable abun¬ 
dance amongst the mass of cores, flakes, and uuworked material collected 
for manufacture which had boon gathered and forwarded to me by Mr. 
Driver, who, since the nature of these objects was demonstrated to him 
by me, has been fortunate to find two fine specimens, one of rock crystal 
and the other of chert. 

With the single exception of the acutely-pointed tanged and barbed 
specimen reported from India by Mr. John Evans, F. R, S.,* on the 
authority of. Prof. Buckman, no worked stone arrow-heads appear to have 
previously been recorded from India. For, though my friend Professor 
Valentine Ball, F. R. S., in his paper on the Forms and Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution of Ancient Stone Implements in India,t states with the greatest 
confidence that certain flakes of chert, agate, etc., wliich ho exhibited at 
the reading of bis paper, “ were undoubtedly used as lancets, knives, 
arrow-heads, etc.,” yet ho does not appear to have been acquainted 
with a single specimen the nature of which as an arrow-head was so 
clear and so indisputable as to justify its being entered as such in the 
list of localities in India where stone implements have been discovered 
which is appended to his paper. Mr. R. B. Foote, another authority 
on this interesting subject, in a paper recently read before this Society, 
speaking apparently for India generally, makes the following remarks, 

“ A remarkable fact with reference to the varieties of weapons and 
tools made by the Neolithic people of South India is the absence hitherto 
of any traces of their haviiig manufactured stone arrow-heads, such as 
are frequently found in other countries occupied by tribes who had 
attained to a very similar grade of civilization. It is hard to imagine 
that the Neolithic people of the Deccan were unacquainted with the 


* Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, p. 361, 
t V, B. I. A. 1879, sor. 2, vol. p. i, 388 ot seqq. 
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use of the bow prior to the first introdnction of iron. That they used 
brass after becoming acquainted with iron is clearly proved by the 
discovery of unquestionable iron arrow-heads in the Patpad cache and 
in many prehistoric graves in the South. With an abundance of stone, 
such as agate, chalcodony, lydian stone, jasper, and chert, fit for mak¬ 
ing arrow-heads, it is certainly most remarkable that no true worked 
arrow-heads have yet been found, and it is most desirable that all pre¬ 
historic explorers in India should pay special attention to this point. 

I have found some few flakes of chort and jasper that might have been 
used to tip an arrow, but I have found and soon nono that were obvi¬ 
ously prepared for that purpose.” 

Of the objects which have boon determined by me to bo arrow¬ 
heads no loss than six, four of ono and two of tho other of the two 
distinct forms ropresontod in tho collection from Ranchi, aro without 
doubt of this nature, for in addition to having the appropriate shape, 
in addition to being of such a foi*m that they might have been used to 
tip an aiTow, they have been obviously prepared for that purpose, having 
been artificially worked either near the butt or at the sides into 
notches for the reception of cords for securing them to their shaft. 

The specimen represented in Fig. 1 of PI. IV, a very sharp and 
perfect ono of chalcodony, has tho butt-end roughly notched. It is 
much weathered wliitc and clings strongly to tho tongue when touched 
thereby. 

That rcpi’esentcd in Pig. 2, of black chert, has the butt worked by 
chipping and abrasion into very evident lateral notches; its point has 
been broken off at a joint in the stone. Tho vvoi*king at the butt is less 
weathered than the stem, or nither the stem is only slightly wea¬ 
thered and tho worked butt looks almost quite fresh, and glossy. 

Fig. 3 represents a coarse and heavy specimen of chert deeply 
weathered to a dirty pale clay brown from black probably ; it is blunted 
cither by use or exposure, at tho tip; it has boon roughly worked 
at the' sides towards the base into notches, and when mounted on 
its shaft must have been covered for nearly half its length from tho butt 
by the cords and resin or gum by which it was no doubt bound to its 
shaft, to which it must have lent a rather clumsy appearance. 

Fig. 4, of black non-weatherod chert, is widest at the butt and 
therefore was well adapted for secure fixture to the shaft without the aid 
of any notches. 

Fig. 6 is a particularly interesting specimen, because it without any 
doubt presents us with a most characteristic example of a contrivance 
for attachment which is, or until lately was, still in vogue amongst 
modem savages for their arrow and lance-heads, and of which numerous 
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beautiful examples have come down to us from prehistoric times in Europe. 
I allude to the notches which are placed opposite to one another one on 
each side between the barbs and the stem in one form of arrow-head, 
and of which two pairs are present in some European flint spear-heads 
of Neolithic age. The specimen fi’om Ranchi which exhibits this in- 
tei’esting peculiarity is a broad leaf-shaped arrow-head of white quartz. 
It bears on each side at rather loss than half way along its length from 
tlie butt a rounded indentation, by the aid of which doubtless it was 
attached to its shaft much after the manner depicted in the accom¬ 
panying adaptation of Fig. 104 of Nilsson’s ‘ Stone Ago ’ representing 
a stone arrow-head from California mounted on its shaft. 

Fig. 6 represents a chert arrow-head found by Mr. Driver. This 
specimen—the original colour of which cannot be ascertained, because it 
is weathered to a dirty clay grey—has no notches, but on the contrary 
has the base somicircularly rounded, like typical British leaf-shaped 
ai’j'ow-heads^ of Neolithic age. 

Fig. 7 is a rock-crystal arrow-head found by Mr. Driver. It is 
worked into a slight notch on each side of its thick tang-like base. 

Figs. 8, 9, and 12 of PI, V represent three simi)le trihedral arrow¬ 
heads—all of black chert—of which Fig. 8 is slightly weathered, 11, 
scarcely at all weathered, presents a largo notch on the right side, and 
12, weathered to the colour of fuller’s-earth, a projection on the left 
side. All three are so shaped as readily to have been secured to their 
shafts by cords and gum without the aid of special notches. 

Fig. 10 represents an octahedral arrow-head roughly but skilfully 
hewn out of rock crystal. 

Fig. G is a not very successful representation of a pretty little 
. leaf-shaped specimen in milky quartz, and Fig. 7 another of similar 
form in reddish chert. 

Fig. 11, similar in form to that represented in Fig. G of PL IV, 
is of pale brown-coloured chalcedony weathered white so as to bo 
adherent to the tongno like the subject of Fig. 1 of PI. IV. 

The most interesting and remarkable of all the objects I have picked 
out of the material so kindly gathered for mo by Mr. Driver are un- 
(jiUeBtionably those represented in the first five figures of PI. V. Pour of 
them are, there can, 1 think, bo no doubt, chisel-edged arrow-heads 
similar to those which ha\ e been found in Egyptian tombst—in several 
cases still secured by bitumen to the shaft,—and on Neolithic sites in 
different parts of Europe, J including oven the British Isles. 


* Evans, op. cit. 333, figs. 281—4. 

■f" Evans, op. cit. p. 329, fig. 272. 

t Evans, op. cit. p. 352, 363, fig. 342, and Espy. p. 365, fig. 344. 
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Fig. 1, PL V is of black chert with the original brown crust re¬ 
maining on one side and on the butt end; its hollow catting edge fuad its 
angles are extremely sharp. 

Fig. 4 is a pretty little specimen in gi'een chert. 

Fig. 3 of slightly translucent black chert, with the original grey- 
crusted surface of the parent stono remaining on the triangular facet 
which slopes to the cutting edge, has it angles obliquely and symmetri¬ 
cally cut off. 

Of the four specimens which are hero figured and described as 
arrows of the chisel-edged type. Fig. 2 is the most interesting from the 
presence of lateral notches for the reception of ligaments rendering it, to 
say the least, in the highest degree probable that the specimen is a veri¬ 
table arrow-head of the chisel-edged type and enabling one to feel more 
sure that tho nature of the three specimens that possess no notches has 
been correctly interpreted. It is of opaque reddish yellow clialcedony 
weathered white and become strongly adherent to the tongue by long 
exposure to the action of water containing carbonic anhydride in solution, 
by which a soluble constituent of the stone has been removed from the 
surface and a chalky substance greedy of moisture left behind.* In this 
case both the notches have been made from the same side, but in the 
cases of Figs. 2 and 5 of PI. IV, from opposite sides, of the stone, op¬ 
posite faces of the arrow in tho latter and the same face in .the former 
sloping to the bottom of the notches; this difference is, as I find by 
experiment, explained by the worker having turned the stone over for the 
purpose of making tho second notch in the latter, but not in the 
former. I have also found that similar notches can readily be made 
by pressing such a flake as that represented in Fig. 10 of PI. IV with a 
grating movement hard upon another of the same substance, and that 
the active flake becomes similarly abraded grey in the process. 

In the four preceding figures (a.) refers to the inner or core face, 
and (6.) to the outer or worked face of the arrow-head. 

Pig. 5, of very fine grained and compact pale grey vitreous quartzite, 
has been worked at the base in a manner similar to Fig. 2 of PI. IV, 
and is, I am inclined to think, an arrow-head of the same typo which 
has become a chisel-edged one by the accidental loss of its point at a 
joint in the stone. 

A form of worked flake which is, I think, of too frequent occur¬ 
rence to be accidental merits a brief notice. It may be described as a 
broad and short crescent-like sharp wedge from 21 to 35 millems. in 

* The (a) and the (j9) silica of Berzolins, the one white and insoluble, the other 
transparent homy and soluble in water. Evans, op. cit. p. 460. 
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breadth by 7 to 11 in length only, with a straight cutting edge and a 
finely chipped arched blunt' ‘ back.’ It occurs in chert, chalcedony, and 
quartz. It is possible that it may be a short and broad form of the chisel* 
edged type intended to be attached to its shaft by means of some resinous 
substance only, and that it may be the stone prototype of the iron-headed 
arrow of similar shape which is referred to by Mr. Evans on p. 363 of 
his book on the ancient stone implements of Great Britain. 

That all the arrow-heads were made on the spot where they have 
been found seems to be satisfactorily proved by flakes, cores, and raw 
materials for manufacture occurring in profusion with them. 

The form and relations of the cores, flakes, and arrow-heads suggest 
the view that the last-named were first sketched out, so to speak, by 
flaking on the nuclei, then struck off, and finally notched or otherwise 
worked. 

The chert core represented in Fig. 8 of PI. I'V partially illustrates 
this. Fig. 9 is a chert core from which some of the thin band-shaped 
flakes that are so abundant at Ranchi have been struck. Cores of quartz 
crystals and rock crystal also occur. 

1 class all the worked specinLcns as notched rather than as * tanged * 
arrow-heads, because there has been no attempt to adapt the flakes for 
insertion in a cleft of the shaft by reducing their original thickness 
at the butt, and because there is always a more or less distinct * neck ' 
between the butt-end and the blade ; though I do not insist that none of 
them were let to some extent into the shaft. 

■ All the arrows (except 7 and 10 of Pis. IV and V) are flakes and 
they present two faces, a flat or inner or core face, with a more or less 
evident bulb of percussion, and a flaked outer face. They may be called 
flake-arrows. The simplest of them closely resemble the obsidian 
flake arrow-heads of modern savages. 

The following are the measurements of the arrows-heads and 
cores:— 

PI. IV. 

Fig. 1. Length, 38, breadth 16, thickness 8*5 mm. 

2. Length, tip 
restored, 26 

without tip 20*4, breadth 12*2, thickness 4 „ 

3. Length, 43, breadth 24*5, thickness 10*8 „ 

4. Length, 21*4, breadth 16, thickness 7*7 „ 

5. Length, tip 
restored, 26*8 

without tip 23*6, breadth 21*6, thickness 0*8 „ 

6. Length, tip 
restored, 28*0, 

without tip 26*7, breadth 15*0, thickness 5*7 „ 
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7. Length 29*5, breadth 15‘6, thioknosa 8*4 mm, 

8. Length 20*4, breadth 14*9, thickness 18*5 „ 

9. Length 37, breadth 27, thickness 17*8 ,, 

10. Length 34, breadth 10, thickness 4*2 „ 

PI. V. 

Fig. 1. Length 19*8, breadth 12*8, thickness 6*3 „ 

2. Length 21*7, breadth 18, thickness 6*6 „ 

3. Length 17‘8, lireadth 15*5, thickness 5 ,, 

4. Length 13*3, breadth 12*8, thickness 5*8 „ 

5. Length 23*7, breadth 14*7, thickness 4*9 „ 

0. Length lO*-!, breadth 13*2, thioknosa 3*7 „ 

7. Length 17*5, breadth 10*1, thickness 3*8 „ 

8. Length 23*0, breadth 14*5, thickness G'7 „ 

9. Length 35*5, breadth 15*0, thickness 14*4 ,, 

10. Length 28*7, breadth 21, thickness 14 „ 

11. Length 25*3, breadth 15 1, thickiinss 8 ,, 

12. Length 35*0, breadth 16*0, thickness 10*5 „ 

As in Neolithic settlements elsewhere, there occur in abundance at 
Kaiichi, in the soil with the implomonts, not only unworked quartz 
crystals, quartz of various kinds, chert, jasper, and other stones, suitable 
for tho manufacture of tools and weapons, and evidently collected 
for that purpose, as has already been stated, but also lumps of rod earthy 
hsematite,* some of which have not been used, but some on the other 
hand have been rubbed down to a smooth surface on a Hat stone or 
scraped in the production of the red pigment which all savages from 
the very earliest prehistoric times to tho present day have delighted 
in. On tho subject of this rod jugment Mr. Kvansf writes; “ There 
can be little doubt of this red pigment having been in use for what 
was considered a personal decoration by the Neolithic occupants of 
Great Britain. But this use of red paint dates back to a far eai’lier 
period, for pieces of haamatitc with the surface scraped, apparently by 
means of flint flakes, have been found in the French and Belgian caves 
of the Reindeer l^eriod, so that this red pigment appears to have been in 
all ages a favourite with savage man. The practice of interring war¬ 
paint with the dead is still observed amongst the North American 
Indians;— 

The paints that warriors love to use 
Place here within his hand. 

That ho may shine with ruddy hues 
Amidst the spirit land.” 

* It has boon recorded from the Neolithic Settlements of South India, by 
R. B. Foote, J. A. S. B. 1886, vol. Ivi, pt. ii, p. 271. 
t Op. cit., p. 238. 
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The savages of the Andaman Islands still use a red pigment for 
decorative purposes, as also do the Bhutea women to be seen in Dar¬ 
jeeling. 

Worked flints and other stones of similar palaeolithic simplicity, 
but from their mode of occurrence no doubt also neolithic, have 
been discovered in the Solomon Islands (Long, 164® to 163° B,, Lat. 
6° to 11° S.) by Mr. H. B. Guppy,* who states that they “are com¬ 
monly found in the soil when it is disturbed for purposes of cultivation 
and are frequently exposed after heavy rain.” 

P. S.—-Since the abo’te notes were written, several more boxes of 
relics, including some fine polished celts, of which I hope shortly to pre¬ 
sent an account, have been received from Mr. Driver. 


The Solomon Islands and their Natives, London, 1889, pp. 77 — 78 . 
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